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G-E  SINGLE  SIDEBAND  SELECTOR 
TYPE  YRS-1 


From  General  Electric  research  laboratories 
comes  a  new  technique  which  makes  pos¬ 
sible  simplified  single  sideband  radio  com¬ 
munication.  Single  sideband  reception  permits 
more  efficient  utilization  of  the  spearum,  greater 
seleaivity  and  improved  intelligibility  through 
reduction  of  fading. 

Applied  research  has  developed  Wide  Band 
Phase  Shift  Networks  which  facilitate  a  radically 
improved  system  of  generating  and  demodulat¬ 
ing  single  sideband  systems.  This  permits  the 
construction  of  radio  transmitter  and  receiver 
equipment  without  the  use  of  costly  and  rela¬ 
tively  complex  filter  systems. 

The  equipment  is  inherently  simple,  using 
conventional,  low  cost,  standard  radio  tubes. 


components  and  techniques  throughout.  In  ad¬ 
dition  equipment  of  this  design  has  important 
operating  advantages.  Changes  in  operating 
frequency,  as  well  as  in  band  width  and  power 
level,  are  straightforward  and  quickly  accom¬ 
plished.  Complex  tune-up  and  adjustment  proce¬ 
dures  are  not  required;  day-to-day  maintenance 
and  adjustments  are  correspondingly  simplified. 

The  General  Electric  Company  is  currently 
applying  this  new  and  radically  improved  sys¬ 
tem  to  Single  Sideband  Communications  equip¬ 
ment  for  use  by  the  United  States  Army,  Navy 
and  Air  Force.  The  equipment  is  also  available, 
as  a  commercial  product,  in  the  G-E  Single 
Sideband  Selector  YRS-1,  which  converts  con¬ 
ventional  receivers  for  single  sideband  reception. 
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THESE  TUBES 


THE  4-65A . .  .  is  the  smallest  of  the  radiation 
cooled  Eimac  tetrodes.  Its  ability  to  produce 
relatively  high-power  at  all  frequencies  up  to 
200-Mc.  and  over  a  wide  voltage  range  offers 
considerable  advantage  to  the  end  user.  For 
instance  the  same  tubes  may  be  used  in  the 
final  stage  of  an  operator's  mobile  and  fixed 
station.  Two  tubes,  in  the  mobile  unit  operat¬ 
ing  on  600  plate  volts  will  handle  150  watts 
input,  while  two  other  4-65A's  in  the  fixed 
station  will  provide  a  half  kilowatt  output  on 
3000  volts  . 

THE  4-1 25A  ...  is  the  mainstay  of  present 
day  communication.  These  highly  dependable 
tetrodes  have  been  proven  in  years  of  service 
and  thousands  of  applications.  Two  tubes  are 
capable  of  handling  1000  watts  input  (in 
class-C  telegraphy  or  FM  telephony)  with  less 
than  5  watts  of  grid  driving  power.  In  AM 
service  two  tubes  high-level  modulated  will 
provide  600  watts  output.  For  AM  broadcast 
they  carry  an  FCC  rating  of  125  watts  per 
tube. 

THE  4X1 50A  .  .  .  is  highly  versatile  and  ex¬ 
tremely  small  (2 Vz  inches  high) .  It  Is  an  ex¬ 


ternal  anode  tetrode  capable  of  operating 
above  950-Mc.  As  much  as  1 40  watts  of  use¬ 
ful  output  can  be  obtained  at  500-Mc.  Below 
165^Mc.  the  output  can  be  increased  to  195 
watts.  It  is  ideally  suited  as  a  wide-band  am¬ 
plifier  for  television  and  for  harmonic  or  con¬ 
ventional. RF  amplification. 

THE  4X500A  ...  is  a  top  tube  for  high  power 
at  high  frequencies  and  is  especially  suited  to 
TV  and  FM.  It  Is  a  small  external  anode  tet¬ 
rode,  rated  at  500  watts  of  plate  dissipation. 
The  low  driving  power  requirernent  presents 
obvious  advantages  to  the  equipment  design¬ 
er  Two  tubes  In  a  push-pull  or  parallel  cir¬ 
cuit  provide  over  1  Vz  kw  of  useful  output 
power  with  less  than  25  watts  of  driving 
power  at  108-Mc. 

THE  4-250A  ...  is  a  power  tetrode  with  a 
plate  dissipation  rating  of  250  watts  and  sta¬ 
bility  characteristics  familiar  to  the  4-125A. 
Rugged  compact  construction  together  with 
low  plate-grid  capacitance,  allows  simplifica¬ 
tion  of  the  associated  circuits  and  the  driver 
stage.  As  audio  amplifiers,  2  tubes  will  pro¬ 
vide  500  watts  power  output  with  zero  drive. 
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KELLOGG 

CARRIER 


•  Saves  Construction  Costs 

and  Improves  Transmission  Quality  . 

•  Offers  You  These  Outstanding  Features 


.  GIVES  LONG-HAUL  PERFORMANCE  AT  SHORT-HAUL  COST. 
Provides  a  6  db  talking  circuit  over  circuit  30  db  long  (measured  at 
11-KC).  Will  operate  thru  substantial  lengths  of  high-loss  cable, 
such  as  22-ga.  exchange  cable.  Ordinarily  does  not  require  imped¬ 
ance  matching  devices  for  reducing  reflection  losses  caused  by 
.  junction  of  open  wire  and  cable. 

2.  POSITIVELY  DEPENDABLE.  Solidly  built  of  rugged,  telephone- 
type  components  with  advanced  circuit  design.  Gives  long,  trouble- 
free  operation,  regardless  of  heat  or  humidity. 

3,.  EASY  TO  INSTALL.  Mounts  on  any  19"  equipment  rack,  requires 
only  8  external  connections  after  intercabling  of  units. 

4.  SIMPLE  TO  USE.  with  all  adjustments  except  voice  and  carrier 
output-level  pre-set  at  factory  Needs  no  oscillator  synchronization, 
no  frequency  adjustments  in  the  held. 

5.  FREE  FROM  MAINTENANCE  WORRIES.  Needs  only  the 
occasional  replacement  of  a  vacuum  tube. 

4.  FLEXIBLE — Designed  on  ’’unit”  basis  for  easy  adaptation  to 
various  applications.  Adding  second  carrier  channel  requires 
only  a  few  external  connections.  (Models  available  too,  to  meet 
every  need.) 


Kellogg  No.  5A  single-channel  carrii 
system  permits  transmission  of  t7i 
conversations  simultaneously  over 
two-wire  metallic  circuit.  Doubk 
traffic  facilities  without  the  expense  i 
added  wire,  extra  maintenance  c 
heavier  poles.  Considering  the  cost  ( 
materials  and  manpower  today,  th 
means  real  savings.  Improves  trac 
quality  too,  by  eliminatiu 


mission 
powerline  hum 


KELLOGG  SWITCHBOARD  AND  SUPPLY  COMPANY 
6650  So.  Cicero  Avenue 
Chicago  38.  Illinois 

Please  send  full  details  on  your  carrier  systems 


SEND  COUPON  POP  COMPLETE  DAI  A  TODAY/ 
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SWITCHBOARD  AND  SUPPLY  COMPANY 
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THE  COVER 


Among  the  many  types  of  antenna  shown 
in  our  cover  photo,  aboard  a  U.  S.  Navy 
aircraft  carrier,  there  are  several  radar  sys¬ 
tems  represented.  How  many  can  you 
identify? 


Picture  Credits:  All  pictures  official  Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force 
photos  unless  otherwise  credited.  AFCA  convention  banquet 
photos  by  Army  Pictorial  Service,  all  other  convention  pictures  by 
Navy  Photo.  AFCA  officers  and  directors,  pages  38-39,  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Kaiden-Kazanjian,  Conway  Studios,  Ferdnand  de  Gueldre, 
Randazzo  &  Morrison,  Karsh,  Bachrach,  Underwood  and  Underwood, 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force. 
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SAYS  PACIFIC  TRANSPORT  LINES^  CAPTAIN 


war  devastated  lighthouses  either  dis¬ 
continued  or  operating  undependably. 

Taku  Bar  to  Fusan,  Korea  .  .  .  During  one 
run  between  these  ports,  Captain 
Stratton  says  that  Sperry  Radar  helped 
him  to  save  over  three  hours . . .  and  on 
another  trip  make  Yokohama  under 
visibility  conditions  which,  save 
for  radar,  would  have  made  entry 
impossible. 

The  America  Transport  and  her 
sister  vessels  of  Pacific  Transport 
Lines  are  heavy  modern  freighters 
designed  for  speed  and  fast  cargo 
handling  in  the  Transpacific  service. 


Vaptaih  W.  E.  Stratton  of  the 
5.5.  America  Transport  of  Pacific 
Transport  Lines  finds  Sperry  Radar  a 
valuable  safety  measure  in  the  Orient 
while  threading  his  way  through  fleets 
of  unlighted  junks  .  .  .  entering  fog¬ 
bound,  unmarked  ports  ...  or  navi¬ 
gating  through  passages  where 
war-interruj)ted  lighthouse  services 
operate  erratically. 

Near  Hong  Kong  .  .  .  Sperry  Radar 
detected  at  night  a  fleet  of  unlighted 
junks  keeping  station  on  a  single 
lighted  junk.  “Without  radar,”  says 
Captain  Stratton,  “only  that  one 
lighted  junk  would  have  been  sighted.” 

In  the  Philippines  .  .  .  Sperry  Radar  has 
frequently  helped  the  America  Trans¬ 
port  to  make  night  passages  which 
except  for  radar  would  have  been  out 
of  the  question  because  of  the  many 


of  schediil 


For  further  assurance 
reliability,  America  Transport's  eqiiij 
ment  includes  the  Sperry  Gyro-Pil' 
(“Metal  Mike”)  and  the  Sperry  Gyn 
Compass.  They  form  with  Speri 
Radar  a  trustworthy  trio  under 
conditions. 


^  SPERRY  GYROSCOPE  COMPAN 

DIVISION  OF  THE  SPERRY  CORPORATION  •  GREAT  NECK,  N. 
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THE  ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENTS  AND 
SYSTEM  OF  INSTRUCTION 


By  Senior  Professor  Earl  W.  Thomson 

U.  S.  Naval  Academy 


Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the 
lewspapers,  the  registrar,  the  dean 
)f  admissions,  the  alumni,  and  the 
:oach  of  the  football  team,  the  real 
vorth  of  any  educational  institution 
still  s  evaluated  in  terms  of  its  aca- 
Bemic  departments  and  its  teachers. 
V  successful  football  team  Increases 
he  publicity  factor  and  the  nmfiber 
)f  the  “subway  alumni”;  excellent 
mildings,  a  well  laid  out  campus,  and 
leautiful  co-eds  enhance  the  photo- 
enic  factor;  rabid  alumni  through- 
>ut  the  years  assist  the  esprit  and  the 
norale.  But  the  college  still  remains 
n  educational  institution,  and  will  be 
udged  among  educated  men  on  the 
nowledge,  scholarship,  intellectual 
chievements,  and  leadership  ability 
^  its  graduates. 

The  seat  of  this  learning  in  mod- 
rn  colleges  is  in  the  academic  de- 
artments.  We  have  become  depart¬ 


mentalized  as  the  breadth  of  learning 
has  fncreased.  The  transmitters  of  this 
are  the  instructors  who  are  good 
teachers;  the  receivers  are  the  stu¬ 
dents  who  are  motivated  sufficiently 
to  learn.  The  “tuning”  between  the 
transmitter  and  the  resonant  receiver 
is  the  “process  of  education.” 

Faculty  of  Seven  at  Start 

In  1845  when  Commander  Frank¬ 
lin  Buchanan  started  the  Naval  Acad¬ 
emy  with  about  “half  a  hundred  mid¬ 
shipmen  and  seven  schoolmasters,” 
the  subjects  of  the  curriculum  were 
divided  among  six  departments :  Gun¬ 
nery  and  Steam ;  Mathematics  and 
Navigation;  Natural  and  Experimen¬ 
tal  Philosophy;  Chemistry;  History 
and  English  Studies;  French  and 


A  graduate  in  Physics  and  Mathe¬ 
matics  at  Clark  University  and  Dart¬ 
mouth  College,  with  postgraduate  work 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  and  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  Senior  Pro¬ 
fessor  Thomson  has  been  a  member  of 
the  civilian  faculty  of  the  Department 
of  Electrical  Engineering  at  the  Naval 
Academy  since  1919.  In  World  War 
I  he  was  a  captain  in  the  Coast  Artil¬ 
lery,  and  in  World  War  II  he  was  a 
colonel  in  the  General  Staff  Corps,  see¬ 
ing  service  in  England  with  the  Anti- 
Aircraft  Command,  VIII  Bomber  Com¬ 
mand,  and  as  Flak  Officer  and  Chief 
of  Intelligence,  Eighth  Air  Force.  The 
last  year  of  the  war  he  served  as  Chief 
of  the  Flak  Intelligence  Section  of  the 
Joint  Intelligence  Center,  Pacific 
Ocean  Areas. 


Spanish.  Each  Professor  was  his  own 
head  of  department — in  fact  the 
whole  teaching  staff  of  the  depart- 


IThis  article  in  large  part  is  reprinted  with  permission  from  the  April  1948  number  of  the  United 
tates  ISaval  Institute  Proceedings.  It  has  been  brought  up-to-date  by  the  author  for  SIGNALS. 
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In  preparing  this  article  the  author  visited  all  the  academic  departments  of  the  Naval  Acad*^ 
emy  and  interviewed  the  various  heads  of  departmnts  and  the  executive  officers.  These  officers  are 
justly  proud  of  their  departments.  You  will  see  this  reflected  in  this  article  in  the  reports  on  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  academic  departments  on  courses,  teaching  methods,  and  equipment. 


merit.  One  lowly  “passed  midship¬ 
man”  completed  the  faculty. 

Fourteen  years  later,  in  1859,  the 
Official  Register  of  the  Naval  Acad¬ 
emy  reported  that  there  had  been  a 
reshuffling  of  subject  matter  and  that 
the  departments  had  been  increased 
to  nine:  Mathematics;  Natural  and 
Experimental  Philosophy;  Ethics  and 
English  Studies;  Drawing  and 
Draughting;  French;  Astronomy, 
Navigation  and  Surveying;  Field  Ar¬ 
tillery  and  Infantry  Tactics;  Spanish; 
Practical  Seamanship,  Naval  Gunnery 
and  Naval  Tactics.  In  1858  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Drawing  doubled  as  the 
“Teacher  of  the  Art  of  Defense.” 
The  Commandant  doubled  or  rather 
quadrupled,  as  instructor  in  Seaman¬ 
ship,  Naval  Tactics,  and  Practical 
Gunnery.  You  will  see  that  in  those 
early  days  the  name  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  and  its  courses  depended  some¬ 
what  upon  the  interests  and  capabili¬ 
ties  of  the  professors  and  the  avail¬ 
able  officer  instructors. 


A  Century  Later 

One  hundred  years  later  the  mid¬ 
shipmen  have  increased  to  3,319,  the 
officer  instructors  to  291  and  the  ci¬ 
vilian  “professors”  to  182  for  a  total 
faculty  of  473,  and  the  departments, 
with  the  addition  of  Aviation  in  1945, 
only  to  eleven.  There  has  been  a 
continuous  reshuffling  of  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  courses  and  subject  matter: 
French  and  Spanish,  despite  their 
early  divorce,  have  been  remarried  in 
Foreign  Languages;  Natural  and  Ex¬ 
perimental  Philosophy  was  changed 
to  Physics  and  Chemistry  and  then 
absorbed  by  that  upstart.  Electrical 
Engineering;  the  “Art  of  Defense” 
is  now  Physical  Training;  Field  Ar¬ 
tillery  has  been  “sold  down  the  riv¬ 
er”  to  the  Army  and  the  Marines; 
Ethics  and  English  Studies  has  be¬ 
come  English,  History  and  Govern¬ 
ment  as  the  repository  of  most  of 
our  humanistics;  Infantry  Tactics  is 
now  a  small  part  of  the  interests  of 


the  Executive  Department.  Only 
mathematics  has  remained  unsullied 
through  the  century. 

Most  of  the  changes  in  the  Naval 
Academy  in  the  last  decade  have  been 
within  these  departments.  These  have 
been  changes  in  course  material 
brought  about  by  changes  in  the  over¬ 
all  curriculum  of  the  Academy,  omis¬ 
sion  of  duplicated  or  obsolete  mate¬ 
rial,  inclusion  of  modern  ideas  and 
subject  matter,  changes  in  methods 
of  teaching,  and  changes  in  labora¬ 
tories  and  equipment. 

In  writing  this  article  all  the  Na¬ 
val  Academy  academic  departments 
were  visited  by  request  of  and  with 
the  approval  of  the  Superintendent, 
Rear  Admiral  Holloway  and  the  va¬ 
rious  heads  of  departments  and  exec¬ 
utive  officers  were  interviewed.  These 
officers  are  justly  proud  of  their  re¬ 
spective  departments.  You  will  see 
this  reflected  in  the  following  reports 
from  certain  of  the  academic  depart¬ 
ments  on  courses,  teaching  methods, 
and  equipment. 


Electrical  Engineering 


The  Department  of  Electrical  En¬ 
gineering,  the  direct  descendant  of 
Natural  and  Experimental  Philoso¬ 
phy,  is  really  a  department  of  basic 
sciences.  It  teaches  Chemistry  to  the 
plebes.  Physics  to  the  youngsters. 
Electrical  Engineering  to  the  second 
and  first  classes,  and  Electronics  to 
the  first  class.  At  the  present  time 
the  Departments  of  Marine  and  Elec¬ 
trical  Engineering  are  the  largest  in 
the  Academy  on  the  basis  of  hours  of 
midshipman  time  and  personnel.  Few 
major  changes  have  taken  place  in 
the  past  decade,  the  recitation  rooms 
being  supplemented  as  before  by  *the 
laboratory  in  each  subject  and  by 
occasional  demonstration  lectures. 

With  the  birth  of  the  atomic  bomb, 
chemistry  has  expanded  its  course  to 
include  atomic  structure,  with  both 
the  nucleus  and  the  spinning  elec¬ 
trons  represented.  The  chemistry  lab¬ 


oratory  has  been  improved  with  the 
addition  of  more  quantitative  experi- 
ments,  and  the  semimicro  technique 
during  eight  weeks  of  qualitative 
analysis.  No  longer  is  the  laboraton 
theme  “Pour  them  together  and  then 
pour  the  mess  down  the  sink.”  The 
chemistry  course  is  the  equivalent  of 
a  good,  standard,  general  freshman 
chemistry  course  as  required  in  the 


leading  engineering  schools. 


Basic  Electronics 


The  second  year  of  a  midshipman’? 
life  still  finds  the  youngster  wrestling 
with  the  problems  of  general  physics 
backed  by  work  in  the  laboratory  an^ 
a  leavening  of  demonstration  lec 
tures.  The  third  year  finds  the  Sec 
ond  Class  studying  electricity  an 
magnetism  from  a  theoretical  or  bal 
sic  viewpoint,  this  being  followed  h 
a  concentrated  course  in  electrical  en 
gineering  in  which  the  laws  of  cir 
cuits  and  the  characteristics  of  ma 
chines  are  emphasized. 

The  old  course  in  Radio  has  no' 
been  absorbed  in  one  called  Basi 
Electronics  given  in  the  last  fi\ 
months  of  the  first  class  year.  Tli 
principles  of  vacuum  and  gas-fill 
tubes,  with  the  accompanying  cirj 
cuits,  are  well  covered,  both  in  tli 
classroom  and  in  the  laboratory.  Tbi 
old  motor-generator  laboratory 
the  basement  of  Mahan  Hall  has  bees 
converted  into  an  electronics  labor; 
tory,  with  different  voltages  and  frt 
quencies,  including  3,000  megacycle 
piped  to  the  different  tables.  Oscill 
scopes  are  used  by  every  midshipm 
in  this  laboratory,  as  electronics  coi 
trols  and  circuits  depend  so  muc| 
on  this  instrument.  An  addition  h 
also  been  made  of  an  Electron^ 
Barge,  moored  to  the  sea  wall  off  tl 
practice  football  field.  In  this 
midshipmen  spend  several  perioi 
learning  the  intricacies  of  loran, 
nar,  radar,  and  other  naval  contn 
equipment,  much  of  which  is  con 
den^ial. 
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rhis  department  has  been  a  leader 
in  less  -  marks  -  for  -  midshipmen,  in 
courses  at  the  Academy  and  other  in¬ 
stitutions  for  officer  and  civilian  in¬ 
structors,  and  in  visits  by  the  faculty 
to  other  colleges  and  to  scientific 
ni^'ctings.  However,  as  these  are  cov¬ 
er*  d  elsewhere  in  this  paper,  credit 
only  can  be  given  here  with  the  dis- 
cui'sion  postponed. 


Seamanship  and  Navigation 


HID 


The  Department  of  Seamanship 
and  Navigation,  being  a  professional 
department,  utilizes  the  “Learning  by 
Doing”  technique.  This  aim  is  to 
merge  the  processes  of  education  and 
training  so  that  the  student  progresses 
from  the  study  of  theory  to  the 
ractical  application  of  knowledge  in 
operating  techniques  and  procedures, 
meanwhile  acquiring  a  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  tactics,  maneuvering,  commu¬ 
nications  and  related  subjects.  From 
the  beginning  of  Plebe  Summer  when 
he  eager  plebe  learns  to  qualify  for 
ommand  of  small  sailboats,  to  the 
end  of  first  class  year  when  he  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  grounded  in  celestial  naviga- 
ion  to  practice  efficiently  at  sea,  the 
idshipman  is  kept  busy  learning  by 
ctual  experience.  During  Plebe  Sum¬ 
ner  the  new  midshipman  is  taught 
he  language  of  the  sea  and  elemen- 
ary  seamanship.  Third  class  drills 
ce  the  youngsters  in  complete  con- 
rol  of  small  boats,  both  sail  and 
ower.  Drill  periods  of  first  and  sec- 
nd  class  year  are  in  75-foot  twin- 
crew  patrol  boats  that  have  engine 
ontrols  and  handling  characteristics 
omparable  to  larger  vessels.  There 
re  eight  of  these  patrol  boats  avail- 
ble,  equipped  with  radar  and  gyros 
0  that  radar  navigation,  tracking  and 
actics  may  be  practiced.  In  addition, 
e  yawls  that  the  midshipmen  use 
or  recreation  and  racing  are  used 
or  drills.  The  final  instruction  in 
eamanship  is  given  during  the  sec- 
nd  term  of  first  class  year,  being 
»rgely  on  rules  of  the  road,  weather, 
laneuvering,  elementary  and  ad- 
anced  tactics,  communications  and 
perations. 

In  Navigation  the  midshipman  pro- 
resses,  in  second  class  year,  to  the 
oint  of  being  able  to  do  a  day’s 
ork  in  navigation  on  the  following 
mmer  cruise.  The  classroom  work 
concerned  mainly  with  the  theory 
astronomy  and  the  solving  of  the 
tronomical  triangle  to  obtain  a  line 
position.  This  part  of  the  Course 
hows  immediately  after  a  course  in 
herical  trigonometry  in  the  Depart- 
ent  of  Mathematics.  Modern  meth- 
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ods  of  tabulated  computations  from 
prepared  tables  are  utilized.  Practi¬ 
cal  works  are  given  every  other  week 
during  the  navigation  course,  from 
the  beginning  of  second  class  year  to 
the  middle  of  the  first  class  year.  The 
department  is  equipped  with  900 
desks  similar  to  the  ship  navigator’s 
work  desk,  each  with  its  individual 
drafting  machine.  During  first  class 
year  basic  air  navigation  is  studied, 
and  celestial  navigation  is  continued. 
Navigation  by  means  of  loran  and  ra¬ 
dar  brings  in  the  modern  electronic 
methods. 


Combat  Information  Center 

The  department  uses  many  training 
devices.  The  loran  trainer,  the  sub¬ 
marine  attack  trainer,  and  the  emer¬ 
gency  shiphandling  unit  employ  elec¬ 
tronics,  while  the  compass  compen¬ 
sating  and  basic  seamanship  devices 
are  primarily  models.  The  most  effi¬ 
cient  and  realistic  training  devices, 
however,  still  remain  the  boats,  pow¬ 
er  and  sail.  The  latest  advance  has 
been  the  inclusion  of  Combat  Infor¬ 
mation  Center  drills.  These  are  inte¬ 
grated  with  summer  cruise  training 
during  which  the  midshipmen  learn 
DRT  (Dead  Reckoning  Tracer)  op¬ 
eration  and  plotting,  PPI  (Plan  Po¬ 
sition  Indicator)  interpretation,  air 
plotting,  surface  maneuvering,  and 
station  keeping,  wit,h  sound-powered 
phones  and  voice-radio  communica¬ 
tion.  During  the  academic  year  the 
drills  cover  air  plotting  and  air  de¬ 
fense  control,  maneuvering,  informa¬ 
tions,  combined  air  and  surface  prob¬ 
lems,  and  practical  shipboard  CIC 
operation.  The  equipment  for  these 
drills  is  quite  extensive  and  duplicates 
very  closely  actual  installations  and 
operations  aboard  ship. 


Throughout  the  four  years  the 
drills  are  integrated,  as  much  as  prac¬ 
tical  considerations  of  weather  and 
scheduling  will  permit,  with  the  class¬ 
room  work  so  that  the  theory  of  each 
operation  will  be  applied  immediate¬ 
ly  in  practice. 

Ordnance  and  Gunnery 

The  Ordnance  and  Gunnery  De¬ 
partment  is  faced  with  a  very  stimu¬ 
lating  challenge.  Within  one  month 
after  attending  their  last  class  as  mid¬ 
shipmen,  the  majority  of  Academy 
graduates  will  be  assigned  gunnery 
duties  as  junior  officers.  Meeting. this 
challenge  determines  the  broad  pol¬ 
icy  for  the  department — a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  equipment  most 
common  in  the  fleet,  and  a  basic 
foundation  of  fundamental  principles 
so  complete  that  any  other  equipment" 
can  be  quickly  mastered. 

The  incoming  Plebe  has  a  speedy 
and  painful  introduction  to  Gunnery 
as  he  strains  young  muscles  to  accus¬ 
tom  them  to  the  firing  positions  on 
the  rifle  range  under  the  eyes  of 
crack-shot  Marine  coaches.  Before 
the  summer  is  over,  he  has  “broken- 
down”  and  fired  all  types  of  small 
arms  and  usually  he  has  qualified  as 
Expert,  Sharpshooter  or  Marksman. 
Actually  he  lives  with  his  rifle, — the 
Ml  or  Garand, — in  his  room  and  is 
responsible  for  seeing  that  it  is  al¬ 
ways  cleaned  and  ready  to  fire.  Af¬ 
ter  this  intensive  77-hour  indoctrina¬ 
tion  as  a  rifleman^  the  midshipman 
receives  no  more  ordnance  and  Gun¬ 
nery  instruction  until  second  class 
year,  except  for  practice  firing  and 
instruction  on  the  summer  cruises. 

As  a  second  classman,  the  midship¬ 
man  starts  his  formal  classroom  in¬ 
struction  with  the  study  of  Ordnance, 


Midshipmen  going  aboard  the  Electronics  Barge  for  practical  instruction  in  radar,  sonar, 

and  loran. 
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val  aviation  history  and  organization, 
and  aerology. 

During  plebe  summer  each  mid- 
shipman  is  given  six  hours  aviation 
drill  including'^ights  in  a  primary 
trainer  and  a  multi-engined  plane, 


can  be  plainly  seen  and  each  connect¬ 
ing  shaft  easily  followed.  When  pow¬ 
er  is  turned  on  and  a  problem  set  up, 
he  can  see  the  actual  computation 
being  made.  Finally  when  he  goes  to 
the  actual  equipment,  there  is  some 
reason  to  what  would  have  otherwise 
seemed  confused  jumble  of  shafts, 
gears  and  mechanisms. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  class  year, 
time  is  devoted  to  passing  on  last 
words  of  caution  and  advice.  The 
midshipmen  who  have  by  then  been 
assigned  to  duty  aboard  specific  ships 
sense  at  last  that  this  is  not  just  ma¬ 
terial  to  be  hastily  crammed  to  pass  a 
final  exam.  They  are  stimulated  by 
the  thought  that  after  a  short  month 
of  leave,  they  must  teach  others  to 
do  what  they  have  just  been  study¬ 
ing — that  instead  of  merely  a  course 
of  study,  this  is  actually  their  profes¬ 
sional  equipment  on  which  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  their  future  Naval  careers  will 
depend. 


or  the  material  involved.  This  in¬ 
cludes  explosives,  projectiles  of  all 
kinds,  the  various  types  of  guns  and 
projectors,  and  in  addition,  torpe¬ 
does,  mines,  rockets  and  guided  mis¬ 
siles. 


trainer  and  a  multi-engined  pi 
stressing  the  importance  of  proper 
equipment,  safety  precautions,  and 
flight  physiology 
This  past  sumi 
rier  Coral  Sea  took  the 


Fire  Control 


the  aircraft  car- 
dshipnien 

of  the  second  class  on  the  aviation 
summer  cruise.  One-half  of  the  avail- 
able  instruction  time  on  this  ship  was 
given  to  Aviation,  with  the  remainder 
divided  among  Marine  Engineering. 
Ordnance  and  Gunnery,  and  Seaman¬ 
ship  and  Navigation.  The  midship, 
men  averaged  4.5  flights  in  catapulted 
and  free-flight  planes.  The  remainder 
of  the  time  was  spent  in  learning  and 
observing  the  duties  of  the  aviation 
enlisted  men  in  handling  gear,  rearm¬ 
ing,  and  in  problems  of  aircraft  op. 


During  first  class  year,  he  learns 
what  the  fire  control  problem  is,  and 
the  method  of*' solving  it  mathemati¬ 
cally,  graphically  and  by  mechanical 
computers.  Starting  with  the  surface 
ship  target,  he  studies  the  main  bat¬ 
tery  system  and  for  air  targets  he  cov¬ 
ers  the  system  of  control  for  5"  guns 
and  for  light  machine  guns. 

Step  by  step,  as  he  covers  the  theo¬ 
retical  aspects  of  the  subject  in  the 
classroom,  he  is  observing  and  using 
the  actual  equipment  in  carefully  co¬ 
ordinated  drills.  With  each  battery, 
the  ultimate  exercises  find  the  mid¬ 
shipmen  manning  all  gun  and  con¬ 
trol  stations  and  going  through  ac¬ 
tual  tracking  exercises  against  live 
targets, — surface  ships  and  planes, — 
in  which  midshipmen  do  everything 
but  fire  the  guns.  An  intensive  pro¬ 
gram  of  actual  firing  is  included  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  cruises. 

The  department  is  equipped  to 
provide  training  on  the  standard 
shipboard  installations  with  a  main 
battery  system  in  Dahlgren  Hall,  dual 
5  inch  38  caliber  control  systems  on 
the  seawall  where  also  are  located 
the  machine-gun  control  systems  and 
radar  trainer.  For  Shore  Bombard¬ 
ment  which  was  so  vitally  important 
in  the  last  war,  a  special  Shore  Bom¬ 
bardment  Trainer  is  available.  Here, 
the  midshipman  control  officer  can 
direct  his  fire  from  shipboard  con¬ 
trol  equipment  and  spot  his  salvos 
as  he  watches  the  smoke  rise  at  their 
point  of  fall  on  an  elaborate  terrain 
model.  He  can  tie-in  in  aerial  ob¬ 
servation,  and  for  night  firing  he  can 
illuminate  his  terrain  with  star  shells. 

To  show  the  integrated  plan  of  in¬ 
struction,  when  the  midshipman  takes 
up  basic  mechanisms,  for  example,  he 
will  study  them  in  the  text  before 
class.  In  the  section  room,  the  in¬ 
structor  will  then  go  over  any  diffi¬ 
cult  points  in  the  operation  of  the 
mechanisms.  The  midshipman  will 
cover  in  his  own  words,  questions 
based  on  the  equipment.  He  will  then 
go  over  his  work  for  the  benefit  of 
the  section.  At  the  corresponding 
drill,  he  will  see  a  film  showing  how 
all  the  mechanisms  fit  together  to 
form  a  simple  computer.  He  will  al¬ 
so  see  a  demonstration  or  “bread¬ 
board”  model  showing  the  same  com¬ 
puter  laid  out  flat  so  each  mechanism 
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Aviation 


multi-engined  Catalinas  and  N3N 
trainers  for  midshipman  drills  dur¬ 
ing  the  fall  and  spring  terms  of  sec¬ 
ond  and  first  year  class  years.  Flight 
activity  i^  limited  by  the  necessity  of 
using  obsolete  and  obsolescent  air¬ 
craft  of  the  seaplane  and  amphibious 
types  and  by  the  limited  size  of  the 
Naval  Air  Facility.  The  crying  need 
at  the  moment  is  a  naval  air  station 
where  the  latest  landplane  and  sea¬ 
plane  equipment  may  be  operated  and 
demonstrated.  It  is  necessary  to  in¬ 
culcate  in  the  midshipmen  the  thesis 
that  the  air  is  as  essential  an  oper¬ 
ating  medium  as  the  sea,  and  that 
control  of  the  sea  is  not  complete 
without  control  of  the  air  above  it. 
Lacking  an  adequate  airfield  this 
cannot  be  fully  realized. 

In  tbe  winter  months  recitations 


The  Department  of  Aviation  is  the 
youngster  among  the  departments  at 
the  Naval  Academy,  having  been 
founded  in  December,  1945,  by  order 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The  de¬ 
partment  does  not  attempt  to  make 
aviators  or  aeronautical  engineers  out 
of  the  midshipmen;  the  time  allotted 
is  far  too  short.  Rather,  the  midship¬ 
man  is  given  an  insight  into  what 
goes  on  in  an  airplane  in  the  air,  so 
that  he  will  be  able  to  understand  the 
airman’s  viewpoint  and  be  able  to  see 
the  position  of  the  air  arm  in  the 
over-all  strategical  and  tactical  pic¬ 
ture.  The  subjects  given  in  the  sur¬ 
vey  courses  on  naval  avaiation  and 
flight  indoctrination  include  basic 
aerodynamics,  communications,  na¬ 
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are  held  in  the  Aviation  Building,  the 
teaching  being  by  the  lecture  method 
with  not  a  great  deal  of  study-recite. 
4  good  deal  of  aviation  equipment  is 
demonstrated,  movies  being  used 
whenever  possible  to  cut  down  the 
amount  of  reading  necessary.  With 
these  modern  methods  in  teaching, 
and  the  program  of  actual  flight  par- 
tK  ipation,  the  department  is  doing 
an  excellent  job  in  bringing  aviation 
to  the  midshipmen. 


The  Executive  Department 

The  early  days  when  the  Com¬ 
mandant  not  only  was  dictator  of  dis¬ 
cipline,  but  also  an  instructor  in  sea¬ 
manship,  naval  tactics,  and  practical 
gunnery  have  gone  with  the  tide  of 
time.  Now  the  Commandant  is  head 
of  the  Executive  Department,  with 
many  varied  duties,  but  has  50  offi¬ 
cers  to  assist  him.  The  officers  of  this 
department  handle  the  disciplinary 
problems  of  the  brigade,  under  the 
listings  of  “conduct”  and  “aptitude 
for  service,”  oversee  the  infantry 
drills  and  parades,  publish  the  orders 
for  internal  administration  of  the 
brigade  and  Bancroft  Hall,  act  as 
guidance  and  personal  counselors  and 
as  company  and  battalion  officers, 
and  teach  the  new  course  in  Leader¬ 
ship. 

The  Naval  Academy  is  pioneering 
in  the  development  of  a  course  on  the 
principles,  psychology,  and  tech¬ 
niques  of  leadership.  The  course  has 
been  given  time  in  the  crowded  cur¬ 
riculum  for  recitation  and  study,  and 
is  treated  as  a  regular  academic  sub¬ 
ject.  The  company  officers  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Department  have  been  de¬ 
tailed  as  instructors.  The  main  meth¬ 
od  of  instruction  is  by  group  discus¬ 
sion  of  typical  cases  and  simulated 
situations,  the  discussion  being  by  the 
midshipmen,  with  the  officers,  acting 
only  as  moderators.  It  is  emphasized 
continually  that  leadership  presup¬ 
poses  proper  discipline.  The  subject 
is  approached  from  the  scientific 
background  of  psychology,  which 
teaches  that  leadership  is  successful 
only  when  the  relationships  between 
individuals  of  different  motivations 
and  reactions  are  properly  under¬ 
stood.  There  are  those  who  still  in¬ 
sist  that  leadership  cannot  be  taught, 
that  “leaders  are  born,  not  made,” 
hut  the  experience  of  war  training 
has  proved  otherwise. 

A  textbook  called  Naval  Leadership 
has  been  prepared  in  three  parts. 
Book  I  is  on  the  “Principles  of  Na¬ 
val  Leadership”;  Book  II  oft  “Psy¬ 
chology  for  Naval  Leaders,”  has  been 
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Laboratory  experiment  in  electronics.  Experiment  being  performed  at  left  is  on  "Resonant 
Coupled  Circuits"  —  at  right  is-  on  "Triode  Vacuum  Tube  Characteristics." 


written  by  members  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Psychology  at  the  University 
of  Maryland;  Book  III,  on  “Tech¬ 
niques  of  Naval  Leadership,”  has 
been  prepared  by  the  Executive  De¬ 
partment.  It  is  the  plan  of  the  de¬ 
partment  to  publish  this  as  one  volu- 
ume  after  the  material  has  weathered 
the  trials  of  one  year’s  usage  in  class. 

The  leadership  course  has  had  sev¬ 
eral  salutary  effects:  it  has  required 
the  members  of  the  executive  and  ac¬ 
ademic  departments  to  act  as  living, 
speaking,  acting  examples,  and  it  has 
thrown  the  gauntlet  of  leadership 
fairly  into  the  hands  of  the  first  class. 

The  remainder  of  the  educational 
world  will  watch  with  interest  the  ex¬ 
periment  of  the  Naval  Academy  in 
teaching  leadership  in  the  classroom 
in  conjunction  with  its  practice  in  the 
brigade. 

Plebe  Summer 

A  plebe  enters  the  Naval  Academy 
full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  naval  serv¬ 
ice  and  eager  to  begin  his  training 
and  education  toward  becoming  a  na¬ 
val  officer.  All  training  during  plebe 
summer  is  directed  toward  encourag¬ 
ing  this  enthusiasm  and  fostering  a 
love  for  the  Navy.  To  accomplish 
this  purpose  Plebe  Summer  bridges 
the  gap  between  civilian  life  and  mili¬ 
tary  life. 

The  new  plebes  start  entering  the 
Academy  the  Monday  following  grad¬ 
uation  and  the  embarkation  of  the 
upper  classes  on  summer  cruises. 
From  his  admission  until  the  last 
week  in  September  each  plebe  is  kept 
busy  learning  the  ways  of  the  Naval 
Academy  through  infantry,  boat  and 
ordnance  drills,  indoctrination  in  na¬ 
val  customs  and  traditions,  and  is  be¬ 
ing  prepared  for  the  approaching  ac¬ 
ademic  year  through  remedial  Eng¬ 
lish  and  refresher  courses  in  English 


and  mathematics,  with  a  few  lessons 
in  hygiene  and  placement  tests  in 
language.  He  learns  how  to  budget 
his  time  for  study  and  extra-curricu¬ 
lar  activities,  he  is  given  supervision 
in  how  to  make  good  use  of  the  li¬ 
brary,  he  learns  how  to  be  both  stu¬ 
dent  and  midshipman,  officer  and’ 
gentleman.  There  is  not  a  civilian  in¬ 
stitution  in  the  country  which  would 
not  give  much  for  the  ability  to  en¬ 
gage  its  freshmen  in  a  three-months 
counseling  and  orientation  period 
similar  to  plebe  summer. 

For  a  plebe  who  enters  early  in 
June,  128  hours  are  spent  with  the 
Executive  Department,  84  with  Sea¬ 
manship,  77  with  Ordnance  and  Gun¬ 
nery,  90  with  Marine  Engineering,  42 
with  English,  25  with  Mathematics,  6 
.  with  Aviation,  6  with  Languages,  and 
4  with  Hygiene. 

The  Department  of  Ordnance  and 
Gunnery  is  justly  proud  of  its  record 
in  training  and  qualifying  plebes  on 
the  rifle  range.  During  the  summer 
of  1947  90  percent  of  those  firing 
qualified  with  the  .30  caliber  M-1 
rifle,  93  percent  with  the  .30  caliber 
M-1  carbine,  and  78  with  the  .45 
caliber  service  pistol.  Seventy-five 
Marine  noncoms,  especially  picked 
and  trained,  acted  as  coaches  and 
generally  assisted  the  officers  detailed 
for  rifle  range  duty.  Each  midship¬ 
man  was  given  a  week’s  instruction 
complete  with  movies  and  other 
training  aids  before  firing.  Experi¬ 
ence  shows,  ^however,  that  the  best 
training  aid  is  the  weapon  itself — 
that  is  the  “real  McCoy.” 

Each  fourth  classman  is  issued  a 
booklet  of  Special  Instructions  which 
covers  all  the  aspects  of  a  plebe’s  be¬ 
havior  from  haircuts  to  shoeshines, 
from  dope  sheets  to  “luggage  stow¬ 
age  of” — from  “A — Accountability’^ 
to  “Y — Yard,  Restricted  Areas.” 
Without  this  “bible”  the  life  of  a 
plebe  in  the  old  days  must  have  been 
a  series  of  errors. 
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Summer  Cruises 


Instruction  in  the  function  of  Combat  Information  Center.  Apparatus  shown  is  the  dead 

reckoning  tracer,  and  the  status  boards. 


ing  and  instructing  the  midshipmen. 
There  was  no  classroom  instruction. 
The  performance  of  actual  duties  and 
operations,  supplemented  by  lectures 
and  demonstrations,  drills,  watch 
standing,  and  gun  firing  provided  for 
the  summer  schooling.  All  guns, 
from  twenty  millimeter  to  sixteen 
inch,  were  loaded,  controlled  and 
fired  by  midshipmen.  Practices  va¬ 
ried  from  antiaircraft  to  shore  bom¬ 
bardment. 

Each  first  classman,  or  senior,  de¬ 
voted  one-third  of  the  cruise  to  prac¬ 
tical  navigation.  During  this  time  he 
was  required  to  obtain  fixes  of  the 
ship  by  celestial  navigation,  to  keep 
the  position  plotted,  if  on  soundings 
or  piloting,  and  to  perform  all  other 
duties  of  a  ship’s  navigator. 


val  ROTC  program,  joined  the  cruise 
at  Norfolk.  These  midshipmen,  near¬ 
ly  seven  hundred  strong,  were  inte¬ 
grated  into  the  Naval  Academy  mid¬ 
shipmen  organizations  aboard  the 
carrier  and  the  cruisers.  Thereafter 
their  identity  as  reserves  was  lost,  un¬ 
til  the  middle  of  the  cruise,  when  they 
were  all  transferred  to  one  cruiser  for 
transportation  to  Norfolk  and  leave. 


even 

not 


Foreign  Ports  Visited 


man 


Sub  and  Anti-Sub  Training 


Two  special  features  distinguished 
our  last  two  cruises  from  those  of 
earlier  days.  The  first  was  the  train¬ 
ing  in  submarine — ASW  (anti-sub¬ 
marine  warfare)  operations.  Each 
midshipman  of  the  first  class  made  a 
three-day  cruise  in  a  fleet  submarine. 
During  the  cruise  frequent  dives  were 
made,  day  and  night  approaches  were 
made  on  targets,  torpedoes'  were  fired, 
live  depth  charge  drops  were  experi¬ 
enced,  guns  fired,  and  an  instruction¬ 
al  photographic  reconnaissance  of  a 
coast  line  was  made.  The  midship¬ 
men  lived  as  crew  members,  and  per¬ 
formed  such  operations  as  safety  of 
the  vessels  permitted.  At  the  same 
time  other  first  classmen  were  taking 
their  turn  in  destroyers  operating 
with  the  submarines.  They  were  wit- 
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ne^sing  the  other  side, — the  anti*sub- 
m.irine  work  of  destroyers.  They  ex¬ 
perienced  the  thrill  of  locating  the 
submarine’s  approaches,  and  her  eva- 
give  maneuvers. 

At  the  same  time,  the  second  class, 
having  disembarked  from  the  carrier, 
vsrre  engaged  in  Operation  Camid 
Ill.  With  their  contemporaries  from 
\^>st  Point,  they  were  taking  part  in 
a  combined  operation  demonstrating 
a  phase  of  a  major  landing  by  am¬ 
phibious  forces.  Operation  Camid 
III,  as  were  Camid  1  and  II,  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and 
off  the  Virginia  Capes.  Units  of  the 
amphibious  forces  of  the  Atlantic 
Fleet,  the  Marines,  the  Army,  and 
the  Air  Force  joined  to  make  this  ex¬ 
ercise  of  value  to  both  midshipmen 
and  cadets. 

The  tradition  of  a  few  months  away 
from  the  academic  rigors  of  Annapo¬ 
lis  is  one  which  should  never  be  abol¬ 
ished;  it  is  indispensable  to  both  the 
midshipmen  and  their  instructors. 

Sectionalizing  by  Ability 

Our  sister  institution.  West  Point, 
has  for  years  sectionalized  its  classes 
by  ability,  this  distinction  between 
“engineers”  and  the  “goats”  even  be¬ 
ing  carried  into  intramural  athletic 
events.  The  question  of  whether  or 
not  to  divide  into  “savvy”  and 
“wooden”  sections  is  a  much  disput¬ 
ed  one  at  the  Naval  Academy,  and 
the  decision  has  been  left  to  the  re¬ 
spective  heads  of  departments.  In 
Marine  Engineering  the  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  classes  are  so  divided;  in  Elec¬ 
trical  Engineering  the  third  and 
fourth  classes.  In  Languages  there 
are  advanced  courses  in  French  and 
Spanish,  with  a  “top”  section  in  Ger¬ 
man.  The  advantages  of  sectionaliz* 


Middie  sees  via  the  oscilloscope  the  action 
of  coupled  circuits  used  in  radio  comnnuni- 
cation  equipment.  These  "side-shows"  with 
the  oscilloscope  assist  the  midshipman  in 
understanding  the  curves  that  he  has 
plotted  by  a  step-to-step  method. 


\ 


ing  are  said  to  outweigh  the  disad¬ 
vantages  in  many  departments,  so 
that  we  shall  see  the  “savvy-wooden” 
combination  and  “balanced”  sections 
for  years  to  come. 


Special  Lectures 

Admiral  Holloway,  in  the  preface 
of  a  recent  pamphlet  announcing  the 
“Special  Lectures,”  stated  well  the 
raison  (Tetre  for  this  centralized  se¬ 
ries  being  given  the  first  class: 

“It  is  in  order  .  .  .  that  we  lift  our 
eyes,  periodically  though  briefly, 
from  the  tactical  area  of  current  aca¬ 
demic  commitment  to  the  bold  strate¬ 
gical  outline  of  the  future.  Such 
views  will  indicate  the  challenging 
problems  and  areas  of  command,  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  naval  statesmanship 
due  to  unfold  with  ever  widening  in¬ 
terest  and  increasing  impact  as  your 
careers  develop.” 

With  this  in  mind  the  Friday  eve¬ 
ning  lectures  to  the  first  class,  from 
Noyember  to  May,  have  been  coor¬ 
dinated  into  one  series,  with  divisions 
in  the  social-humanistic,  the  opera¬ 
tional,  and  the  technical  areas.  The 
breadth  of  these  lectures  extends  all 
the  way  from  a  philosophical  discus¬ 
sion  on  “Chahging  Patterns  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Thought,”  an  historical  treat¬ 
ment  of  “The  Constitution”  by  the 
Governor  of  Maryland^  and  a  study 
of  “Nuclear  Science  and  Engineer¬ 
ing,”  to  a  lecture  on  “Logistics”  by 
the  Commandant  of  the  Industrial 
College  of  the  Armed  Forces.  This 
series  of  lectures  more  than  any  oth¬ 
er  single  item  should  span  the  gap  for 
the  graduating  midshipmen  between 
life  at  the  Academy  and  life  in  the 
Fleet  and  in  the  world. 


Conclusion 

The  above  discussion,  centered 
around  the  academic  departments  of 
the  Naval  Academy,  has  been  specific 
and  factual  rather  than  broad  and 
generalized.  It  has  shown  that  these 
repositories  of  courses  and  curricula 
are  changing  ‘dynamic  bodies  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  laws  of  niotion,  rather 
than  fixed  static  masses  following  the 
laws  of  inertia.  There  exists  no  equi¬ 
librium  of  educational  forces  at  the 
Naval  Academy — change  and  move¬ 
ment  remain  the  order  of  the  day. 

When  the  infant  Naval  Academy 
was  born  in  1845  it  was  not  expected 
that  the  courses  and  methods  of  study 
would  remain  unchangeable.  The 
same  thought  was  expressed  much 
better  by  Edmund  Burke:  “Nothing 
in  progression  can  rest  on  its  origi¬ 
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Learning  calibration  of  the  PPI  oscilloscope 
aboard  the  electronics  field  laboratory  (the 
electronics  barge). 


nal  plan.  We  might  as  well  think, of 
rocking  a  grown  man  in  the  cradle 
of  an  infant.” 

And  yet,  “the  more  it  changes,  the 
more  it  remains  the  same.”  The  tra¬ 
ditions  of  the  'Navy  form  a  perma¬ 
nent  backdrop  for  the  Naval  Acad¬ 
emy  and  its  personnel. 

One  of  these  traditions  relates  to 
the  nicknames  of  the  various  academ¬ 
ic  departments  we  have  been  discuss¬ 
ing.  The  Department  of  Ethics  and 
English  Studies  in  100  years  has  be¬ 
come  English,  History,  and  Govern¬ 
ment — but  to  the  midshipmen  it  still 
remains  “Bull.”  Gunnery  and  Steam 
has  finally  become  Marine  Engineer¬ 
ing — but  no  matter  whether  the 
course  is  Draughting  or  Thermody¬ 
namics,  it  is  still  called  “Steam.” 
Languages  is,  of  course  “Dago,”  and 
Physical  Training  abbreviates  to 
“PT.”  When  the  Departments  of 
Physics  and  Chemistry  and  Electrical 
Engineering  were  consolidated,  the 
midshipmen  merely  considered  it  a 
union  of  “Skinny  and  Juice.”  Time 
floats  on,  but  the  collegiate  mind  re¬ 
mains  sophomoric  in  misnaming  with 
undue  familiarity  the  dignified  de¬ 
partments  to  which  it  pays  homage. 

The  Departments  of  the  Naval 
Academy  have  grown  through  educa¬ 
tional  evolution  into  worthy  succes¬ 
sors  of  their  ancestors  of  1^5.  The 
courses,  the  methods  of  instruction, 
and  the  members  of  the  faculty  have 
changed.  World  War  II  has  done 
nothing  toward  discounting  this  ne¬ 
cessity  for  change,  nor  to  dim  the  tra¬ 
ditions  of  a  century-old  Naval  Acad¬ 
emy. 
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MEMORIAL  DAY,  1949 


Nowhere  in  the  United  States  does  Memorial 
Day  have  quite  the  significance  that  it  has  here  in 
the  Nation^s  Capital.  The  solemn  ceremonies  in 
honor  of  our  hero  dead  that  are  conducted  each 
year  in  Arlington  are  immensely  impressive.  This 
year  visitors  there  will  note  greater  changes  than 
in  any  preceding  year.  During  the  months  that 
have  just  passed,  the  Washington  newspaper 
reader  has  heen  reminded  each  day  of  the  terrible 
toll  of  war,  for  no  day  has  passed  without  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  rehurial  in  Arlington  of  one  or  more 
splendid  young  Americans  who  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice  in  the  far-away  places  of  World  War  II 
combat.  Some  140,000  of  these  heroes  are  home 
now,  many  of  them  in  the  cemeteries  nearest  their 
boyhood  homes.  Those  of  us  who  go  to  Arlington, 
or  other  cemeteries  this  Memorial  Day,  and  those 
thinking  Americans  who  pay  homage  to  the  dead 
In  some  other  way,  will  renew  their  determination 
to  help  to  keep  America  strong  so  that  another 
war  cannot  be. 

This  year  General  Pershing,  the  great  leader  of 
World  War  I,  lies  over  the  river  in  Arlington. 
Many  thousands  will  visit  his  grave  and  pay  tribute 
to  him  and  the  thousands  whom  he  led  in  that 
earlier  world  conflict. 


^‘If  the  sacrifice  of  300,000  Americans  who  gave 
their  lives  in  the  war  is  not  to  be  in  vain,  then  a 
lasting  peace  must  be  secured,  justice  must  pre-» 
vail  in  all  the  world,  and  righteousness  is  the 
only  soil  in  which  these  things  can  grow.  We  know 
that — we  heard  it  in  1918.  We  believed  it  then — . 
but  did  nothing  about  it. 

^^The  plain  fact  is  that  there  can  be  no  peace 
where  there  is  no  righteousness.  The  Bible  has 
been  telling  us  that  for  centuries.  That  is  Gkid^g 
truth.  Peace  is  a  fruit  of  righteousness.  How  then 
can  there  be  peace  anywhere  in  the  world  until 
there  is  righteousness  among  the  nations?  *  How 
can  there  be  peace  in  any  human  heart  where 
there  is  wrong  thinking  and  wrong  living? 

^^Reinhold  Niebuhr  declared.  .  .  ^It  is  more  im¬ 
portant  to  make  our  cause  so  just  that  it  will  win 
the  allegiance  not  of  the  comfortable,  but  of  the 
insecure  and  impoverished.^ 

‘^To  make  our  cause  so  just — what  is  our  cause? 
Do  you  know — you  who  fought  for  it  overseas, 
who  braved  the  sniper  in  the  jungle,  who  flew 
through  flak-filled  skies,  who  waded  through  the 
mud  of  Italy,  who  have  known  the  heat  of  the 
desert  sun  and  the  cold  of  the  North  Atlantic?  Do 
you  know — you  who  made  your  speeches  in  Con¬ 
gress  and  waxed  eloquent  on  the  stump?  Do  you 
know — who  boast  of  your  ancestry  and  have  mem¬ 
bership  in  patriotic  societies?  Where  is  America 
going? 

^^Ours  is  a  covenant  nation,  the  only  surviving 
nation  on  earth,  I  believe,  that  had  its  origins  in 
the  determination  of  the  Founding  Fathers,  to  es¬ 
tablish  on  this  continent  a  settlement  ^to  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  advancement  of  the  Christian 
faith. ^  This  country  was  founded  in  religious  faith. 

‘^This  is  the  war  that  is  not  yet  over.  We  are  in 
it.  God  help  us  to  win  this  one,  too,  that  we  may 
not  lose  the  other  one.^^ 


Our  friends  in  far  off  lands  will  visit  the  ceme¬ 
teries  where  so  many  of  our  boys  will  rest  for¬ 
ever.  The  feelings  of  these  friends  are  expressed 
so  beautifully,  as  only  the  French  can  do,  in  a 
scroll  recently  sent  to  our  Association's  National 
Headquarters  by  French  Division  General  L.  Mer¬ 
lin.  He  tells  how  once  each  year  the  former  ‘‘Teleg- 
raphistes^^  visit  the  ^‘touching  cemetery  of  Sures- 
nes^^  and  ^^during  this  pious  act  they  never  fail  to 
walk  in  a  procession,  passing  close  to  honor  their 
comrades-in-arms,  the  American  soldiers  who  died 
for  the  defense  of  France,  for  the  glory  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  for  Liberty.  .  .  . 
This  pious  souvenir  embodies  in  a  common  feel¬ 
ing  of  gratitude,  the  men  of  France  and  of  the 
United  States' of  America  who  died  during  the  two 
wars  of  14-18  and  39-45,  and  the  French  Signal 
Corps  of  the  U.S.A.” 

• 

In  another  cemetery  here  at  home  there  lies  a 
great  religious  man,  an  eloquent  preacher,  who 
when  he  died  suddenly  in  January  was  the  Chap¬ 
lain  of  the  Senate — Dr.  Peter  Marshall.  We  might 
well  reflect  on  these  quotations  from  an  inspiring 
sermon  he  preached  some  months  before  his 
death : 


We  need  the  vision  and  sacrificial  effort  that 
enabled  our  founders  to  make  our  Nation  great. 
It  behooves  our  generation  to  carry  on  the  great 
American  tradition  and  thereby  preserve  for  our 
beloved  Nation  the  quality  of  moral  grandeur. 
Memorial  Day  is  a  d^  of  humility — the  humility 
of  those  whose  very  existence  has  been  purchased 
by  the  deaths  of  the  brave  men  in  whose  remem¬ 
brance  we  gather  on  this  day.  It  is  appropriate 
for  us  to  consider  what  we  can  do  to  carry  out  the 
great  objectives  for  which  they  died. 
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AFCA  1949  CONVENTION,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


fhe  Navy  put  on  a  big  show  for  the  AFCA  meeting.  Excepting  for  the  showing  of  two  communications  vessels  at  the  Naval  Gun  Factory, 
the  displays  were  all  in  Anacostia,  across  the  Anacostia  River  from  Washington.  Exhibits  there  were  set  up  at  the  Naval  Research  Labora¬ 
tory  and  the  Naval  Air  Station. 

On  this  page  are  shown  scenes  at  the  Laboratory  as  personnel  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  AFCA  visitors.’  Upper  left  corner,  greeting  the 
visitors  at  the  entrance  to  the  Lab,  are  L  to  R:  Captain  F.  R.  Furth,  Director  of  the  Naval  Research  Laboratory;  Rear  Admiral  Joseph  R. 
Redman,  former  Chief  of  Naval  Communications,  and  now  a  vice  president  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  and  Comdr.  E.  J.  Fahy, 

who  was  in  charge  of  setting  up  the  exhibits. 
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NAVAL  PHOTOGRAPHY  EXHIB 


Photography  exhibits  at  the  Naval  Air  Station.  Here  were  shown  the  greatly  varied  uses  of  photography  in  the  Navy,  and  the  array  of 
equipments  required  for  photography's  application  to  many  phases  of  Navy  operation.  The  display,  center,  right,  was  flown  In  especially  for 

the  A^A  show  by  the  Navy  School  of  Photography,  Pensacola,  Florida. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC 

CENTER 

U.S.N.A.S. 
Anacostia,  D.  C. 


Of  prominent  interest  in  the  Nevy  photography  display  wore  the  cartographic  cameras  used  by  Navy  Long-Range  Photo  Reconnaissance  Units, 
and  the  charting  process  demonstration  wherein  photos  taken  by  the  Recon  unit  were  used  to  compile  charts. 
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THE  AFCA  VISITORS  ARRIVE  AND  LOOK  IT  OVER 


Photographic  exhibits  at  the  Naval  Air  Station,  and  eiec 
tronics  at  the  Naval  Research  Laboratory. 


Below:  Being  shown  the  photo  charting  process  are  Rear  Adm.  E.  E 
Stone,  Naval  Communications  Chief;  Maj.  Gen.  F.  H.  Lanahan,  Jr. 
CG  of  Fort  Monmouth;  Brig.  Gen.  S.  H.  Sherrill,  AFCA  Exec.  Dir. 
and  Fred  Lack,  AFCA  President-elect. 
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Above  left  (at  right  in  photo):  Rear  Adm.  J.  R.  Redman,  Western 
Union  Telegraph  V.P.,  and  G.  W.  Bailey  of  I.R.E.  and  ARRL.  Center: 
L.  H.  Peebles  of  the  NSRB.  Partially  shown  are  T.  S.  Gary  and  Brig. 
Gen.  W.  T.  Guest.  Directly  below:  Adm.  Stone  and  Gen.  Lanahan. 
Right:  Mr.  Lack  at  the  controls. 
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WASHINGTON,  D. 
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Navy  Praised  for  Work  as  Host  to  AFCA  Convention* 

Highest  praise  has  gone  to  Rear  Admiral  Earl  E.  Stone,  Chief  of  Naval  Com¬ 
munications,  and  his  staff,  particularly  Captain  Robert  J.  Foley,  for  the  excel¬ 
lent  arrangements  at  the  Armed  Forces  Communications  Association  annual 
convention  in  Washington.  Brigadier  General  David  Sarnoff,  Board  Chairman 
of  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America,  wrote  a  letter  commending  the  Navy’s 
arrangements  to  Admiral  Louis  E.  Denfeld,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

Other  letters  of  praise  for  the  Navy’s  handling  of  the  convention  in  its  role 
as  host  service  came  to  Admiral  Stone  from  the  new  AFCA  President  Fred  Lack, 
Vice  President  of  the  Western  Electric  Company  in  charge  of  the  radio  division; 
Theodore  S.  Gary,  Vice  President  of  the  Automatic  Electric  Company;  Major 
General  F.  H.  Lanahan,  Jr.,  commanding  general  of  the  Fort  Monmouth,  N.  J. 
Signal  Center;  Colonel  Paul  L.  Neal,  commander  of  the  Signal  Corps  Engineer¬ 
ing  Laboratories;  and  William  Mansfield,  Assistant  Vice  President  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Bell  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company. 

^From  TELECOMMVJSICATIONS  REPORTS. 


In  the  third  national  convening  of 
the  Armed  Forces  Communications 
Association,  March  28-29  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  a  milestone  was 
reached  in  the  association’s  history. 
With  the  announcement  made  at  the 
haeeting  of  the  election  of  new  offi¬ 
cials  to  take  office  at  midyear,  there 
passed  the  era  of  the  original  “found¬ 
ing  father”  officers.  The  first  change 
in  the  designated  leadership  of  the 
AFCA  since  its  beginning  will  take 
place  July  1st.  Western  Electric 
Vice  President  Fred  Lack  succeeds 
President  David  Sarnoff. 

There  is  more  than  the  historical 
highlight  of  a  “first”  in  the  change. 
A  good  augury  for  the  association’s 
future  is  clearly  indicated,  for  the 
character  of  the  incoming  president 
implies  the  continuance  of  strong 
AFCA  leadership.  The  Sarnoff  spirit 
of  adventure  for  the  future  had  taken 
hold  of  the  association  in  its  infancy. 
The  drive  of  Fred  Lack  gives  promise 
of  its  progressive  growth  toward  ma¬ 
turity. 

On  the  military  side  of  the  AFCA’s 
interests  there  was  another  “first”  in 
the  Washington  meeting.  The  Navv 
sponsorship  of  this  meeting  rounder! 
out  national  convention  sponsorship 
by  all  three  of  the  major  armed  ser¬ 
vices.  The  Signal  Corps  had  been  the 
host  service  for  the  first  national 
meeting,  the  Air  Force  for  the  second. 
So  there  was  demonstrated,  with  this 
meeting,  full  participation  by  all  the 
services  in  the  association’s  activi¬ 
ties;  and  at  the  same  time  there  was 
demonstrated  again  the  smooth  co¬ 
operation  of  the  communications 
branches. 

The  communications  services  of 
the  armed  forces  have  alwavs  shown 
that  thev  knew  what  unification 
meant — thev  have  made  it  work,  and 
have  done  it  easily.  Nowhere  has 
that  fact  been  better  exemplified 


than  in  the  work  of  these  services  in 
the  activities  of  the  AFCA.  The 
Navy  show  this  year  added  the  latest 
emphasis  to  that  actuality. 

) 

Navy  Prepares  Fine  Show 

Close  to  500  members  came  to 
Washington  for  the  1949  meeting, 
enjoying  a  thoroughly  successful  af¬ 
fair  from  start  to  finish.  Even  the 
weather  favored  the  convention,  the 
second  day  being  near  perfect  for  the 
round  of  visits  to  the  Navy  host’s  ex¬ 
cellent  display  of  communications — 
electronics,  and  photographic  equip¬ 
ment.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
viewing  of  exhibits  took  place  out¬ 
doors.  and  the  state  of  the  weather 
played  an  important  part  in  the  show¬ 
ing  of  Navy  ships  and  equipment. 

The  Navy  was  probably  prepared 
for  all  contingencies,  however.  Cer¬ 
tainly  all  observable  arrangements 
had  been  thoroughly  made  to  every 
slightest  detail.  The  Navy’s  perform¬ 
ance  as  host  to  the  AFCA  was  re¬ 
markable.  Letters  attesting  to  that 
have  poured  into  the  Navv  Depart¬ 
ment  from  industrial  and  servue 
leaders  who  attended  the  meeting. 


The  praise  has  been  lavish,  and  the 
Navy  deserves  it.  Their  displays 
were  extensive,  and  much  care  had 
obviously  been  put  into  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  them  for  that  second  day 
showing. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  convention, 
during  business,  luncheon,  and  ban¬ 
quet  meetings,  the  visiting  associa¬ 
tion  members  heard  views  on  the 
AFCA’s  sphere  of  interests  from 
leaders  in  the  field — industrial  and 
military.  Especially  important  ad¬ 
dresses  were  delivered  by  retiring 
AFCA  President  Sarnoff,  Federal 
Communications  Commission  Chair¬ 
man  Wayne  Coy,  and  the  National 
Security  Resources  Board’s  Assistant 
Director  of  Production  Leighton  H. 
Peebles.  Their  comments  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  received  nationwide  attention 
from  the  press,  being  given,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  prominent  front  page  space  by 
the  Neiv  York  Times. 

Others  heard  during  the  first  day 
meetings  were  AFCA  President-elect 
Fred  Lack;  Dwight  R.  G.  Palmer. 
President  of  the  General  Cable  Corp¬ 
oration,  who  was  toastmaster  at  the 
evening  banauet;  Vice  Admiral  John 
Dale  Price,  Deputv  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  for  Air,  and  recently 


Two  “firsts”  in  AFCA’s  history  at  third  national  meeting  — 
First  change  of  officers  since  association’s  beginning. 

First  round  of  services’  convention  sponsorship  completed. 
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nomiiiatec}  for  \  ice  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations;  Brigadier  General  Steph¬ 
en  H.  Sherrill,  Executive  Director  of 
the  Armed  Forces  Communications 
Association;  Rear  Admiral  Earl  E. 
Stone,  Chief  of  Naval  Communica¬ 
tions;  Major  General  Spencer  B. 
Akin,  Chief  Signal  Officer;  Major 
General  Francis  L.  Ankenhrandt,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Air  Force  Communications; 
Captain  Robert  J.  Foley,  Navy  Co¬ 
ordinator  with  the  Joint  Communica¬ 
tions  -  Electronics  Committee;  and 
Captain  A.  A.  lJurke,  USN. 

Electronics  Estimate 

Speaking  at  the  afternoon  session 
Mr.  Peebles,  wartime  chief  of  the 
War  Production  Board’s  Communi¬ 
cations  Division,  drew  the  interest  of 
the  assembled  AFCA  members  with 
his  statement  that  “some  experts 

Address  by  the  Toaslmasler 
Dwight  R.  G.  Palmer, 

President,  General  Cable  Corporation 


have  estimated  that,  in  any  future 
war,  20y(  of  the  cost  of  production 
will  be  for  electronics  equipment,’’ 

Mr.  Peebles  emphasized  the  impor¬ 
tant  role  of  the  National  Security  Re¬ 
sources  Board  in  mobilization  plan¬ 
ning  and  that  “effective  mobilization 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  coopera¬ 
tive  action  of  government  and  in¬ 
dustry.” 

Sarnoff  Final  Address 

At  the  evening  banquet  General 
Sarnoff,  in  his  final  appearance  as 
AFCA  president,  made  a  strong  ap¬ 
peal  to  United  States  industry  to 
“make  company  and  personal  sacri¬ 
fices  to  aid  the  preparedness  plan¬ 
ners.”  The  interest  and  experience  of 
the  best  brains  in  American  industry 
is  needed,  he  said,  to  work  with  our 
military  planners. 


Recalling  his  prediction  at  last 
year’s  AFCA  meeting  in  Dayton  ihat 
television  would  ultimately  be  used  to 
aid  in  the  direction  of  battles,  the  re- 
tiring  AFCA  president  pointed  out 
that  the  possibility  of  such  use  of 
video  has  since  been  demonstraied. 
This  was  in  reference  to  the  first 
ship-to-shore  telecast  which  covered 
a  mock  air  attack  from  a  Navy  <  ar- 
rier  off  New  York.  The  strategic  iin. 
portance  of  television  in  military  op. 
erations  was  thus  revealed  draniiilic. 
ally,  said  General  Sarnoff.  He  offered 
the  speculation  that,  “the  victory,  in 
another  struggle,  could  well  go  to  the 
side  which  sees  farther  sooner.” 

In  concluding,  General  Sarnoff 
paid  tribute  to  General  ( Harry  C.l 
Ingles  “through  whose  vision  this  as¬ 
sociation  was  conceived,  and  through 
whose  encouragement  it  has  steadily 
advanced.”  He  congratulated  the 
members  on  the  election  of  Mr.  Lack, 
and  also  expressed  appreciation  for 
the  work  of  AFCA  Executive  Direc¬ 
tor,  General  S.  H.  Sherrill,  saying. 
“He  has  done  a  magnificent  job  in 
coordinating  and  in  extending  our 
membership.  The  splendid  magazine 
Signals  is  evidence  in  print  of  the 
success  of  General  Sherrill  and  his 
staff.  As  retiring  president,  I  thank 
them  for  their  excellent  cooperation 
and  congratulate  them  upon  the  fine 
progress  which  they  have  achieved.” 

General  Sarnoff  closed  his  address 
by  pledging  “anew  to  our  Country, 
and  to  all  services  of  the  armed 
forces,  the  wholehearted  cooperation 
of  the  industry  and  its  workers  to¬ 
wards  helping  to  secure  the  blessings 
of  peace  for  our  Nation  and  for  free¬ 
dom-loving  peoples  everywhere.” 

Wayne  Coy  Praises  AFCA 

• 

Addressing  the  luncheon  session  of 
the  convention’s  first  day,  Wayne 
Coy  commended  the  purposes  and 
work  of  the  AFCA  and  reviewed  the 
work  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  -  in  relation  to  national 
defense. 

Reporting  on  the  status  of  U.  S. 
Communications,  the  FCC  chairman 
stated  that  interstate  and  internation¬ 
al  communications  facilities  are  nov 
substantially  improved  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  national  defense,  as  well  as 
for  other  purposes,  over  what  they 
were  at  the  beginning  of  World  War 
1 1.  Mr.  Coy  was  highly  praiseful  of 
mobile  radio  (as  distinguished  from 
common  carrier  mobile  radio  sys¬ 
tems)  as  “potentially  one  of  our  most 
powerful  instruments  of  national  de¬ 
fense.” 

i Continued  on  page  21) 


On  behalf  of  your  president,  your  other  officers  and  on  my  own,  I  wel¬ 
come  you  to  this,  our  third  annual  dinner. 

Since  we  last  were  together  there  have  been  developments  of  world-wide 
importance.  These  are  inter-related — you  cannot  segregate  them ! 

The  forces  of  world  totalitarianism  have  been  on  the  move.  By  a  variety 
of  maneuvers  designed  to  weaken  the  abilities  of  free  peoples  to  resist  any 
aggressive  onslaught,  these  forces  work  night  and  day  to  undermine  the 
freedoms  of  all  democratic  nations. 

At  last  however,  the  democratic  nations  have  awakened  to  the  danger. 
They  have  finally  evaluated  what  has  been  happening  and,  having  determined 
to  do  something  about  it  before  it  is  too  late,  have  given  birth  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact,  now  in  the  stage  of  adoption.  The  North  Atlantic  Pact  is 
News —  Big  News ! 

Its  aim  is  to  serve  notice  that  the  free  peoples  united,  will  immediately 
bear  down  on  any  aggressor  who  touches  the  soil  of  a  common,  delineated 
boundary. 

By  this  agreement  the  signatories  will  serve  notice  that  they  are  vigilant 
and  awake:  That  they  are  prepared  for  any  emergency,  at  the  same  time 
harboring  no  aggressive  design  of  their  own.  The  Pact,  a  Senator  happily 
described  as — the  “greatest  war  deterrent  ever  devised”. 

The  Armed  Forces  Communications  Association  have  a  vital  interest  in 
this  dramatic  development — the  onslaught  of  Totalitarianism  and  the  girding 
to  resist  it!  Born  out  of  the  experiences  of  the  last  war,  this  organization 
has  been  in  the  vanguard  of  those  urging  the  maintenance  of  our  national 
security.  It  has  served  to  carry  forward  into  the  so-called  peacetime  era 
the  liaison  between  a  large  segment  of  industry  and  the  military.  Sincerely 
we  have  striven  to  serve  as  a  “patriotic  educational  and  non-profit  society 
of  Americans  dedicated  to  military,  scientific  and  industrial  preparedness  as 
a  strong  guarantee  of  national  security”.  For  we  have  realized  that  only  by 
keeping  America  strong  can  we  avoid  the  provocations  of  war. 

'  All  who  seek  to  preserve  freedom  realize  the  important  part  that  free 
communications  play  in  the  progress  of  such  a  giant  undertaking  as  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact,  and  mind  you  it  was  the  free  exchange  of  ideas  and 
communication  which  brought  about  the  Pact.  It  is  only  fitting  that  we  who 
are  engaged  in  the  field  of  communications  should  be  alert  to  the  impending 
trends.  For  the  forces  that  oppose  our  free  way  of  life  are  precisely  those 
that  have  utilized  the  severance  of  free  communication  as  the  first  step 
in  their  program  of  totalitarian  control. 

As  citizens  in  a  democracy,  we  know  that  security  is  a  cooperative  ven¬ 
ture.  We  believe  that  all  men  of  good  will,  men  of  science  and  men  of 
industry,  working  in  harmony  with  our  great  military  leaders,  can  make 
an  indispensable  contribution  towards  our  national  defense,  our  economic 
freedom,  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  preservation  of  liberty  throughout 
the  world. 

The  world  knows  that  the  United  States  has  joined  with  all  freedom- 
loving  countries  of.  the  world  to  utilize  the  United  Nations  and  other  instru¬ 
ments  for  perpetuating  world  peace.  Communication  plays  its  role  in  peace  as 
it  did  in  war,  as  one  of  the  vital  agencies  of  national  policy.  In  proclaiming 
our  unequivocal  intentions  we  have  utilized  all  the  media  of  free  communi¬ 
cation  to  make  our  purpose  direct,  forthright  and  clear.  In  doing  this,  in 
telling  the  world  what  we  are  doing,  in  posting  this  warning,  we  are  not 
inviting  war — we  are  advancing,  not  hindering,  the  cause  of  real  peace. 
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Below:  Admiral  Price  and  retiring  AFCA 
President  Sarnoff  deliver  principal  addresses 
at  evening  banquet. 


At  the  banquet,  L  to  R:  D.  R.  G.  Palmer, 
Toastmaster;  Brig.  Gen.  David  Sarnoff;  and 
Vice  Adm.  J.  D.  Price,  USN.  Below:  Mr. 
Palmer  delivers  opening  address.  At  his  left 
are  Maj.  Gen.  S.  B.  Akin  and  L.  H.  Peebles. 
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Below,  at  the  first  day  luncheon,  L  to  R:  Newly  elected  AFCA  President  Fred  Lack;  Chief 
Signal  OfRcer,  Maj.  Gen.  S.  B.  Akin;  former  Senator  Wallace  H.  White,  of  Maine;  and 

Capt.  A.  A.  Burke,  USN. 
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Below, .  at  the  afternoon  symposium,  L  to  R:  L.  H.  Peebles  of  the  NSRB; 
Rear  Adm.  E.  E.  Stone,  Naval  Communications  Chief;  Maj.  Gen.  F.  L.  Anken; 
brandt,  Air  Force  Communications  Chief,  in  background,  AFCA  Counsel 

F.  W.  Woiencraft. 
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Below,  L  to  R:  F.  G.  Macarow,  AFCA 
Washington  Chapter  pres.,  and  luncheon 
meeting  toastmaster;  Wayne  Coy,  FCC 
Chairman;  and  Rear  Adm.  E.  E.  Stone,  USN. 
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Above,  L  to  R:  Maj.  Gen.  H.  C. 
Ingles,  RCA  V.P.;  Maj.  Gen.  H. 
M.  McClelland,  MATS  Deputy 
Chief;  Brig.  Gen.  S.  H.  Sherrill, 
AFCA  Exec.  Dir. 
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Address  of 

Brig.  Gen.  David  SarnoflT  at 

Third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  AFCA 
March  28,  1949 

Shoreham  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

As  president  of  the  Armed  Forces  Communications  As¬ 
sociation,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  extend  the  greet¬ 
ings  of  our  Association  to  the  officers,  enlisted  personnel 
and  civilian  employees  in  the  communications  and  photog¬ 
raphy  services  of  the  Armed  Forces.  This  year  it  is  our 
privilege  to  be  the  guests  of  the  Navy,  which  for  so  many 
years  has  pioneered  so  well  and  contributed  so  much  to 
communications  vand  all  its  allied  services.  We  are  deeply 
grateful  to  the  Navy  for  its  efforts  to  help  make  our  meet¬ 
ing,  this  year,  a  memorable  one. 

Last  month  during  a  visit  to  England,  it  was  my  privilege 
to  dine  and  spend  an  evening  privately  with  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill,  for  whom  I  in  common  with  many  others  have 
great  admiration.  It  pleased  me,  as  a  communications 
man,  to  learn  that  he  has  an  intimate  understanding  of 
the  part  communications  must  play  in  modern  military 
action.  In  his  memoirs  now  being  published,  he  goes  out 
of  his  way  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  communications, 
especially  in  the  Battle  of  Britain.  In  describing  the  Ger¬ 
man  air  attack  on  England  in  August  and  September,  1940, 
he  says:  ^*If  the  enemy  had  persisted  in  heavy  attacks  and 
damaged  the  telephone  communications,  the  whole  intricate 
organization  of  Fighter  Command  might  have  broken  down. 
This  would  have  meant  not  merely  the  maltreatment  of 
England,  but  the  loss  to  us  of  the  perfected  control  of  our 
own  air  in  the  decisive  area.’^  And  again  he  says:  ^^All  the 
ascendancy  of  the  Hurricanes  and  Spitfires  would  have  been 
fruitless  but  for  the  system  of  communications  built  before 
the  War.” 

Mr.  Churchill,  as  you  know,  is  a  keen  student  of  military 
history,  and  much  of  his  brilliance  as  a  leader  in  World 
War  II  came  from  his  studies  and  his  appreciation  of  the 
lessons  that  he  learned.  In  such  a  study  of  the  decisive 
factors  in  many  important  battles,  one  finds  it  strikingly 
significant  that  the  means  of  communication  available  to 
the  commanders  and  the  use  they  made  of  their  communi¬ 
cation  facilities  often  decided  not  only  the  outcome  of  the 
battle,  but  frequently  established  the  strategy  and  tactics 
of  the  day. 

In  World  War  II,  communications  were  the  key  to  the 
success  of  our  advance  in  Europe,  from  the  time  of  the 
landings  on  D-Day  until  the  final  victory  was  won.  This 
I  know  as  do  many  of  you  here,  from  personal  observation. 
And  we  all  know  that  communications  played  an  equally 
important  part  in  the  Pacific  war. 

I  have  mentioned  the  significance  of  the  availability  of 
communications  facilities  as  well  as  their  effective  use.  The 
Armed  Forces,  I  know,  will  take  care  of  the  latter.  It  is 
our  job  in  industry,  I  think,  to  do  all  we  can  to  assure 
that  such  advances  as  we  make  in  the  communications  art 
are  promptly  made  available  to  the  appropriate  military 
service.  That  is  certainly  one  of  the  principal  purposes 
of  our  Association  and  the  reason  so  many  firms  and  indi¬ 
viduals  are  members. 

Last  year,  at  our  meeting  at  Wright  Field,  I  emphasized 
that  if  we  ignore  the  swift  advances  of  science  we  court  dis¬ 
aster,  and  1  mentioned  the  probable  use  of  television  as  an 
aid  to  victory  in  battle.  Since  then  it  has  been  demonstrated 
by  the  aircraft  carrier,  “Leyte,”  at  sea  off  New  York  City, 
how  television  can  be  used  to  direct  tomorrow’s  battles.  In 
this  first  ship-to-shore  telecast  in  history,  an  estimated  two 
million  viewers  in  the  East,  including  high-ranking  Naval 
personnel  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  watched  the  flat-top  some 
200  miles  away  undergo  a  mock  attack  by  its  own  planes 
in  maneuvers  known  as  “Task  Force  TV.” 

The  Navy  noted  officially  that  the  unrehearsed  action, 
from  the  briefing  of  pilots  to  the  return  of  the  planes  to 
the  ship,  was  presented  with  a  smoothness  and  technical 
perfection  which  made  the  experimental  nature  of  the  tele¬ 


cast  all  the  more  impressive  and  significant.  The  strat<;gic 
importance  of  television  in  naval,  military  and  air  opera, 
tions  in  this  modem  age  was  thus  revealed  most  draniati. 
cally.  The  event  was  declared  by  the  Navy  to  be  “a  mile, 
stone  of  technical  achievement  and  patriotic  service  to  the 
Navy  and  the  citizens  whom  it  serves.” 


Far-sightedness  takes  on  a  different  meaning  in  the  g-eat 
complexities  of  modern  war,  with  supersonic  speeds,  guided 
missiles,  and  the  danger  of  “surprise  attack.”  It  used  to  be 
said  that  the  battle  goes  to  those  who  get  there  ^^fustest’’ 
with  the  “mostest.”  The  victory,  in  another  struggle,  could 
well  go  to  the  side  which  sees  farther,  sooner. 


In  the  expanding  horizon  which  the  electronic  arts  have 
brought  to  communications,  there  is  the  additional  sntig. 
faction  to  those  of  us  in  industry  that  we  are  adding  to  the 
stmeture  of  communications  as  a  weapon  of  national  de¬ 
fense.  By  these  developments  a  vast  service  to  the  home, 
to  express  by  sound,  sight,  and  eventually  color,  the  fullest 
information,  the  best  thought  of  our  time,  and  our  ediica- 
tional  purposes.  In  a  larger  sense  than  we  may  realize,  we 
are  helping  by  this  means  to  build  an  instrument  not  only 
of  war  preparedness  but  of  peacetime  living  for  the  future. 
For  better  communications  will  make  us  stronger  both  in 
peace  and  in  war. 


And  while  on  the  subject  of  peace  and  wafr,  my  recent 
visit  to  Europe  convinced  me  more  than  ever  of  the  need 
for  the  Marshall  Plan  and  the  North  Atlantic  security  pact. 
These  may  not  prove  to  be  solutions  in  themselves,  but  to¬ 
gether  they  offer  hope  and  encouragement  to  the  peoples 
of  Western  Europe,  a  fact  which  amply  justifies  their 
existence.  Morover,  through  the  combined  operations  of 
the  two  projects  we  are  enabled  to  gain  the  time  so  sorely 
needed  to  work  out  the  complicated  problems  which  are 
astir  in  a  world  that  is  neither  at  war  nor  at  peace.  Time 
also  is  required  to  gear  our  industry  toward  a  mobilization 
plan  that  would  be  effective  in  the  event  that  an  emergency 
cannot  be  avoided — effective  without  confusion  and  without 
delay.  But  actually  we  need  more  than  time,  if  we  are  to 
be  fully  prepared  to  meet  successfully  a  possible  emergency 
of  modern  dimensions.  We  need,  also,  the  interest  and  ex* 
perience  of  the  best  brains  in  American  research  labora¬ 
tories  and  in  industry  to  work  with  our  military  planners. 


I  cannot  empha»ize  too  strongly  that  all  the  large  corpo¬ 
rations  and  small  businesses,  together  with  their  best  men, 
must  make  company  and  personal  sacrifices  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  the  preparedness  planners. 


This  is  my  final  appearance  as  president  of  your  Associa¬ 
tion.  I  congratulate  you  upon  l^he  selection  of  Mr.  Fred 
Lack  as  your  next  president,  for  as  a  veteran  in  the  field  of 
communications  he  has  shown  keen  interest  in  this  organ¬ 
ization  since  its  inception.  I  know  that  the  Association  will 
continue  to  move  fo^ard  in  the  achievement  of  its  objec¬ 
tives  under  his  able  leadership. 


It  is  most  fitting  at  this  time  again  to  express  our  sin¬ 
cere  appreciation  to  General  Harry  C.  Ingles  through  whose 
vision  this  Association  was  conceived  and  through  whose 
encouragement  it  has  steadily  advanced.  He  realized  the 
vital  role  that  such  an  organization  could  play  in  our  na¬ 
tional  security.  The  success  of  our  efforts  in  following 
toward  the  goals  he  pointed  out  reveals  that  he  has  charted 
for  us  an  important  course  in  the  interests  of  the  Nation. 


And  it  is  with  grateful  appreciation  that  we  salute  Gen¬ 
eral  S.  H.  Sherrill  and  his  highly  efficient  staff.  As  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary  of  the  Association  since  its  formation,  he  has 
done  a  magnificent  job  in  coordinating  and  in  extending 


our  membership.  The  splendid  magazine  ^^Signals”  is  evi¬ 


dence  in  print  of  the  success  of  General  Sherrill  and  his 
staff.  As  retiring  president,  I  thank  them  for  their  excel¬ 
lent  cooperation  and  congratulate  them  upon  the  fine  prog¬ 
ress  which  they* have  achieved. 
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We  pledge  anew  to  our  Country,  and  to  all  services  of  the  j 
Armed  Forces,  the  whole-hearted  cooperation  of  the  indus¬ 
try  and  its  workers  towards  helping  to  secure  the  blessings 
of  peace  for  our  own  Nation  and  for  freedom-loving  peo¬ 
ples  everywhere. 
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AFCA  group  is  greeted  at  Naval  Research  Laboratory.  L  to  R:  Wallace  R.  Fingal,  managing  editor,  SIGNALS;  Brig.  Gen.  Ivan  L.  Farman, 
Deputy  Director  of  Air  Force  Communications;  Theodore  S.  Gary,  Vice  President,  Automatic  Electric  Company,  and  AFCA  Vice  President 
for  Chapters;  Leighton  H.  Peebles,  Assistant  Director  of  Production,  National  Security  Resources  Board;  Brig.  Gen.  Wesley  T.  Guest,  Chief, 
Army  Communications  Service  Division  of  the  Signal  Corps;  Brig.  Gen.  Stephen  H.  Sherrill,  AFCA  Executive  Director;  Fred  Lack,  Vice  Presi- 
le  Hdent,  Western  Electric  Company,  and  President-elect  of  the  AFCA;  Capt;  F.  R.  Furth,  USN,  Director  of  the  Naval-  Research  Laboratory; 
niRear  Adm.  Earl  E.  Stone,  USN,  Chief  of  Naval  Communications  and  Comdr.  E.  J.  Fahy,  USN,  Director  of  Electronics,  Ship  and  Amphibious 
“Division,  Bureau  of  Ships.  Comdr.  Fahy  had  charge  of  the  exhibits  construction  for  the  AFCA  show  at  the  Naval  Research  Laboratory,  and 

is  seen  here  with  Capt.  Furth  extending  the  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  Laboratory. 
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Half-million  Mobiles  Seen 

Two-way  radio  has  been  author¬ 
ized  for  some  200,000  vehicles,  Mr. 
Coy  said,  and  in  five  years  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  a  half-million  vehicles 
will  be  radio-equipped.  “It  is  a  type 
f  equipment,”  he  stated,  “that 
hould  be  of  inestimable  value  in 
nass  evacuations,  in  rushing  aid  to 
he  injured,  in  fighting  fires,  in  re- 
airing  damage  to  our  utilities,  in 
mbatting  sabotage  —  in  scores  of 


I 


emergencies. 


In  commenting  on  the  improve- 
nent  of  common  carrier  facilities  in 
he  U.  S.  the  FCC  Chairman  noted 
he  following  advances: 

“There  are  today  38,000,000  tele¬ 
hones  in  the  United  States.  That  is 
0  percent  more  than  we  had  before^ 
earl  Harbor.  More  telephones  have 
een  installed  since  the  war  than 
ere  installed  in  the  20  years  before 
e  war. 

“Some  7000  vehicles  are  now 
uipped  with  radiotelephone  ena- 
hng  the  occupant  to  talk  via  the 
ular  telephone  switchboards  with  ^ 
V  phone  in  the  nation. 

‘Fourteen  trains  are  now  equipped 
■ih  phone  service  for  the  conven¬ 
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ience  of  their  passengers.  Eleven 
thousand  vessels  and  150  airplanes 
now  have  radio-telephones  for  public 
use. 

“The  Bell  System  is  engaged  in  a 
five  billion  dollar  construction  pro¬ 
gram.  This  program  is  giving  us 
far  more  alternate  routes  and  many 
more  miles  of  underground  circuits 
than  we  had  before  the  war.” 

In  praise  of  the  AFCA  Mr.  Coy 
said,  “In  the  light  of  my  experience 
I  can  assure  you  that  your  work  of 
pr(>moting  liaison  between  industry 
and  the  armed  for<5es  and  between 
the  three  services,  and  of  preserving 
and  fostering  the  spirit  of  fellowship 
among  former  and  future  communi¬ 
cations  personnel  of  the  services  is  a 
most  valuable  contribution  to  our  na¬ 
tion  security.’ 


Standardizing  Emphasized 

Mr.  Coy,  Mr.  Peebles,  and  Mr. 
Lack,  in  their  appearances  on  the 
speakers’  platform-,  all  stressed  the 
need  for  standardization  of  radio 
parts.  Said  Mr.  Peebles: 

“Much  attention  fin  The  National 
Security  Resources  Board)  is  being 


given  to  the  question  of  standardiza¬ 
tion  and  interchangeability  of  parts 
for  it  is  through  standardization  that 
production  problems  can  be  simp¬ 
lified  and  quantity  production  a- 
chieved.  Take  such  a  simple  thing  as 
the  standardization  of  the  teletype¬ 
writer  keyboard.  In  World  War  II, 
because  of  lack  of  standardization, 
interchange  of  messages  among  ser¬ 
vices  was  much  delayed.  Since  that 
time  there  has  been  much  progress 
toward  standardization  of  these  key¬ 
boards  but  complete  agreement  has 
not  yet  been  reached.  It  is  important 
that  agreement  should  be  reached. 
Also,  if  we  could  standardize  on  the 
24-hour  clock  it  would  tend  to  pre¬ 
vent  much  confusion  as  to  dating. 
There  is  much  yet  to  be  done  in  the 
standardization  of  component  parts. 
This  work  is  going  on  hut  should  be 
speeded  up.” 

In  something  of  the  same  vein,  Mr. 
Coy  stated,  “I  believe  that  one  of  the 
most  hopeful  possibilities  of  coopera¬ 
tion  between  the  military  and  indus¬ 
try  is  the  movement  toward  standard¬ 
ization  of  radio  equipments,  partic¬ 
ularly  as  to  components.  In 'the  past 
this  lack  of  standardization  has  been 
costly  and  time-consuming  in  con- 
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verting  to  war  and  in  reconverting  to 
civilian  production.  Wherever  it  is 
feasible  and  appropriate  for  the  FCC 
to  assist  in  this  effort  in  any  way, 
as  for  example,  by  incorporating 
changed  specifications  in  its  rules  of 
good  engineering  practice,  we  are 
happy  to  do  so.  We  invite  more  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  military  and  indus¬ 
try  on  this  subject.” 

The  need  for  standardization  of 
parts  was  given  especial  emphasis  in 
the  address-  of  AFCA  President-elect 
Fred  Lack.  The  Western  Electric 
Company  vice  president  has  had 
much  experience  in  standardization 
efforts,  having  headed  the  American 
Standards  Association  for  two  years. 
In  his  address  to  the  AFCA  members 
at  the  afternoon  meeting  he  urged 
that  industry  assist  in  the  standard¬ 
ization  program  to  aid  the  military 
services,  and  pointed  out  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  of  value  also  for  civilian 
production. 

Following  the  evening  banquet, 
which  had  been  given  an  impressive 
pomp  and  circumstance  opening  by 
the  crack  Marine  drum  and  bugles 
corps,  and  furnished  with  dinner 
music  by  the  Navy  orchestra  and  a 
Wave  vocalist,  the  AFCA  members 
heard  an  address  by  Vice  Admiral 
John  Dale  Price.  The  Deputy  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  (since  nomi¬ 
nated  for  Vice  CNO)  commented  on 
the  future  of  the  Navy,  stressing  the 
need  for  adequate  communications, 
no  matter  what  shape  a  future  Navy 
may  take. 


Annual  Report  Shows 
Improved  Financial  Status 


The  annual  report  of  the  AFCA 
was  presented  by  General  Sherrill  in 
opening  the  afternoon  session  of  the 
first  day.  The  association’s  executive 
director  pointed  out  that  since  the 
AFCA  business  year  does  not  term¬ 
inate  until  May  1st  the  report  was  not 
a  final  one  for  the  year.  The  report 
in  its  then  present  status,  he  said,  in¬ 
dicated  an  improved  financial  posi¬ 
tion  for  the  association  over  that  of 
a  year  ago.  This  was  chiefly  due. 
General  Sherrill  stated,  to  more  effi¬ 
cient  operation,  a  slight  increase  in 
advertising  income,  increased  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  libraries,  etc.,  and  an 
increase  in  group  membership.  An 
increase  of  SSOOO  in  assets  for  the 
year,  he  said,  is  indicated. 

General  Sherrill  announced  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  election  of  officers  and 
directors  being  as  follows: 

President : 

Fred  R.  Lack 


1st  Vice  President: 
Theodore  S.  Gary 


Address  by  Wayne  Coy,  Chairman 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
Before  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  AFCA 
Shoreham  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 
March  28,  1949 


These  are  days  when  even  the  most  sedentary  of  us  can  thrill  to  the 
doubtful  pleasure  of  living  dangerously. 

We  snap  on  our  radio  or  pick  up  our  paper  and  get  up-to-the-minute 
reports  on  the  latest  incident  that  threatens  to  lead  to  an  international  erhig, 
that  threatens  to  plunge  the  world  into  a  war,  that  threatens  extermination 
of  the  human  race. 

When  we  hobble  home  in  the  evening  after  an  exh^sting  day  of  trying 
to  earn  a  living,  we  can  relax  by  learning  about  the  ntany  and  diversified 
methods  being  developed  for  our  untimely  demise.  We  can  entertain  o  ir- 
selves  by  trying  to  decide  by  which  method  we  would  least  like  to  be  dune 
in — provided  we  had  a  choice.  The  variety  is  so  wide,  so  grim,  so  fully, 
packed  with  doom — radio-logical  warfare  with  atom  bombs,  nuclear  emana¬ 
tions,  gamma  rays,  neutrons,  beta  particles,  alpha  particles,  ionizing  radia¬ 
tions,  radioactive  contamination;  gas  bombs  with  blood  and  nerve  poison 
gasses  and  blister  gasses;  biological  warfare  with  bacteriological  bombs,  cpi 
demic  and  non-epidemic  diseases,  germ  capsules  and  botulinus  toxins;  in 
cendiary  bombs,  super-explosives,  supersonic  guided  missiles,  stratospht^re 
rockets  and  death  rays. 

Every  man  to  his  taste.  I  don’t  mind  living  dangerously  provided  ihe 
danger  is  both  minute  and  remote.  I  do  not  care  at  all  about  living  a$ 
dangerously  as  the  conditions  of  modern  warfare  dictate. 

Therefore,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  am  glad  to  note  the  progress  of  such 
an  organization  as  yours,  you  can  be  sure  that  it  comes  from  my  heart.  I  am 
not  an  expert  on  the  instruments  of  mass  destruction,  but  1  do  believe  I 
know  something  about  governmental  organization,  about  mobilizing  our 
resources  for  war  and  about  people.  In  the  light  of  my  experience,  I  can 
assure  you  that  your  work  of  promoting  liaison  between  industry  and  the 
armed  forces  and  between  the  three  services,  and  of  preserving  and  foster¬ 
ing  the  spirit  of  fellowship  among  former  and  future  communications  per 
sonnel  of  the  services  is  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  our  national  security. 

You,  as  well  as  any  other  group  of  citizens,  have  a  right  to  question 
the  FCC  on  the  status  of  our  communications  services  in  relation  to  national 
defense.  When  Congress  created  the  FCC,  it  stated  that  it  was  to  “regulate 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce  in  communication  by  wire  and  radio  so  a$ 
to  make  available  so  far  as  possible-  to  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  a 
rapid,  efficient,  nationwide,  and  worldwide  wire  and  radio  communication 
service  with  adequate  facilities  at  reasonable  charges,  for  the  purpose  (and 
it  named  this  first  of  all) — for  the  purpose — of  the  national  defense.  .  .  .” 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  to  you  this  noon  that  our  interstate  and 
international  communications  facilities  are  today  substantially  improved  for 
the  purpose  of  national  defense  as  well  as  other  purposes  over  what  they 
were  at  the  beginning  of  the  Second  World  War. 

1  will  report  first  on  our  common  carrier  facilities. 

There  are  today  38,000,000  telephones  in  the  United  States.  That  is 
40  percent  more  than  we  had  before  Pearl  Harbor.  More  telephones  have 
been  installed  since  the  war  than  were  installed  in  the  20  years  before  the  war. 

Some  7,000  vehicles  ae  now  equipped  with  radiotelephone  enabling 
the  occupant  to  talk  via  the  regular  telephone  switchboards  with  any  other 
phone  in  the  nation. 

Fourteen  trains  are  now  equipped  with  phone  service  for  the  conveni 
ence  of  their  passengers.  Eleven  thousand  vessels  and  150  airplanes  non 
have  radio-telephones  for  public  use. 

The  Bell  System  is  engaged  in  a  five  billion  dollar  construction  pro¬ 
gram.  This  program  is  giving  us  far  ^ore  alternate  routes  and  many  more 
miles  of  underground  circuits  than  we  had  before  the  war. 

Despite  an  unprecedented  expansion  in  telephone  facilities,  the  Bell 
System  has  more  than  a  million  persons  on  its  waiting  list  for  new  telephone* 
and  two  and  a  half  million  who  want  improved  facilities. 

Besides  the  Bell  System  and  6,200  independent  companies,  this  nation 
is  served  by  between  30,000  and  40,000  mutual,  cooperative  or  farmer 
owned  lines  and  systems.  Most  of  the  latter  are  make-shift  arrangement* 
with  no  switchboard  or  central  offices  of  their  own. 

A  report  issued  two  weeks  ago  by  the  Agriculture  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  reveals  that  our  farm  telephone  service  is  the 
weakest  link  in  our  telephone  facilities.  This  report  was  issued  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  bill  to  amend  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  to  make  loans  for  the 
expansion  and  improvement  of  rural  telephone  service. 

According  to  this  report  there  are  very  few  more  farms  with  telephone 
today  than  there  were  hack  in  1920 — a  whole  generation  ago.  This  is  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  progress  in  the  nation  as  a  whole  where  the  number 
of  telephones  tripled.  The  lowest  point  in  farm  service  was  reached  in  1940 
when  75  percent  of  the  farms  had  no  phones.  Considerable  progress  ha* 
been  made  since  then,. hut  today^  almost  60  percent  of  American  farms  a 
still  without  telephones.  But  tha't  is  not  the  whole  story.  This  report  state? 
that  much  of  the  service  that  does  exist  is  inadequate,  that  many  of  the  riira 
lines  are  so  antiquated  and  decrepit  that  the  instruments  attached  to  the 
are  virtually  useless. 

When  we  consider  how  essential  farm  telephone  service  is  in  expediliP 
food  production  and  in  various  civilian  defense  measures  during  a  war, 
can  realize  what  a  gap  this  constitutes  in  our  communications  preparedne^ 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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WAYNE  COY 

{Continued  from  preceding  page) 

A  word  about  our  telegraph  system. 

hile  telephone  and  air  mail  traffic  have  gone  up  sharply  ^ince  the 
^  r,  telegraph  business  has  declined.  Despite  sizable  general  rate  increases 
*j,;ce  the  end  of  the  war,  Western  Union  is  operating  at  a  substantial  loss.  In 
p,  ,iiy  places  service  has  been  curtailed.  In  an  effort  to  improve  its  position, 

.‘Stern  Union  is  engaged  in  a  72  million  dollar  modernization  program. 
It-  wire  plant  is  being  replaced  by  wire  circuits  leased  from  the  Bell  System 
ai  il  by  microwave  radio  relay  systems.  Automatic  reperforator  switching 

ilities  are  being  installed. 

Telefax  units  and  telecars  are  coming  into  use.  This  is  an  attack  on 
llic  weakest  link  in  our  telegraph  service — the  pick-up  and  delivery  of  tele- 
gr.ams. 

Now  I  would  like  to  discuss  for  a  moment  a  means  of  communication 
that  is  potentially  one  of  our  most  powerful  instruments  of  national  dcTense. 

It  is  a  type  of  communication  that  should  be  of  inestimable  value  in 
mass  evacuations,  in  rushing  aid  to  the  injured,  in  fighting  fires,  in  repairing 
damage  to  our  utilities,  in  combatting  sabotage — in  scores  of  other  emer¬ 
gencies. 

1  refer  to  our  private  mobile  radio  systems  as  distinguished  from  the 
common  carrier  mobile  radio  systems.  The  police  blazed  the  trail  for  this 
type  of  service  before  the  war.  At  that  time  they  had  1600  land  stations  and 
15.000  mobile  units.  Today  they  have  4000  land  stations  and  50,000  mobile 
units  in  ser^'ice  or  scheduled  to  be  constructed.  We  now  have  regional  and 
nationwide  police  networks  to  coordinate  efforts  on  a  far-flung  scale. 

I  would  like  to  call  your,  attention  especially  to  the  unprecedented  prog¬ 
ress  that  has  been  made  since  VJ-Day  in  developing  other  classes  of  mobile 
communication.  We  now  have  in  service  or  authorized  for  construction  a 
grand  total  of  265,000  land  stations  and  mobile  transmitters — five  times  as 
many  as  before  the  war. 

Already  100  cities  have  radio  systems  in  service  or  scheduled  for  con¬ 
struction  for  their  fire  departments. 

Railroad  operations  that  play  such  a  vital  role  in  troop  movements  and 
war  production  are  now  being  speeded  by  radio — especially  in  the  time- 
consuming  job  of  classifying  freight  in  the  switching  yards. 

Our  inter-city  buslines  are  moving  rapidly  towards  coast-to-coast  com¬ 
munications  systems.  Inter-city  trucklines  are  also  turning  to  radio.  This 
means  that  these  buses  and  trucks  could  be  quickly  mobilized  and  dispatched 
to  any  part  of  the  nation  where  a  catastrophe  might  occur.  The  32,000 
radio-equipped  taxicahs  would  be  another  source  of  rolling  stock  susceptible 
of  being  directed  at  the  will  of  civil  or  military  authorities. 

Damages  to  water  and  gas  mains  and  to  electric  and  telephone  lines  in 
many  American  cities  are  being  repaired  faster  than  ever  before  through  the 
use  of  radio-equipped  crews.  More  than  26,000  utility  trucks  are  now  so 
equipped  or  scheduled  to  be  eqi^ipped. 

The  petroleum  industry  employs  walkie-talkies,  radio-equipped  trucks 
and  even  radio-equipped  airplanes  to  patrol  its  pipelines  and  to  dispatch 
crews  in  case  of  a  leak  or  an  explosion. 

The  ability  of  these  radio  mobile  units  to  rush  aid  to  a  stricken  area 
has  been  amply  demonstrated  in  such  recent  cases^as  the  Texas  City  disaster, 
the  Columbia  River  flood  and  the  western  snow  storms. 

In  all,  we  have  authorized  two-way  radio  for  some  200,000  vehicles. 
In  five  years  from  now  I  expect  to  see  half  a  million  vehicles  radio-equipped 
to  serve  their  country  in  war  or  peace. 

Amateur  radio,  which  has  served  the  nation  so  well  in  past  disasters 
and  has  been  such  an  effective  training  school  for  military  and  industry 
personnel,  is  growing  steadily.  We  now  have  78,000 — an  increase  of  18,000 
since  the  war. 

The  services  of  broadcasting  in  World  War  II  are  too  well-known  to 
need  elaboration  here.  Broadcasting  played  a  stellar  role  in  rallying  the 
home-front  for  such  measures  as  rationing,  bond  sales,  civilian  defense, 
plasma  collection,  salvage  drives,  manpower  recruitment.  Today  our  standard 
system  of  broadcasting  has  been  more  than  doubled  with  many  more  stations 
still  being  built. 

In  addition,  we  have  two  new  systems  of  broadcasting. 

We  have  700  FM  stations  on  the  air  and  240  under  construction. 

We  have  60  television  stations  in  operation,  65  under  construction.  In 
the  next  six  or  seven  years  we  probably  will  have  800  to  1000  television 
stations.  The  six  television  stations  on  the  air  during  the  war  demonstrated 
that  medium^s  unique  power  to  instruct  civilians  in  various  civilian  defense 
measures. 

No  nation  in  history  has  ever  been  so  well  equipped  with  civilian  com¬ 
munication  facilities* — facilities  to  promote  our  efficiency,  comfort  and 
enjoyment  in  peace  and  our  national  security  in  event  of  attack. 

Our  very  profusion  of  radio  transmitters  can  also  become  a  source  of 
danger  in  wartime.  The  spy  and  the  saboteur  employ  this  lightning  com¬ 
munication  wherever  possible.  As  thousands  of  additional  transmitters  go 
into  operation  each  year,  the  task  of  patrolling  the  ether  becomes  increas¬ 
ingly  difficult.  It  becomes  more  difficult  to  check  the  authorized  stations  to 
determine  that  they  are  keeping  on  their  assigned  frequency  and  are  not 
^eing  used  for  espionage,  subversive  or  sabotage  transmissions.  It  becomes 
more  difficult  to  spot  the  clandestine  transmitters.  The  havoc  created  by 
interference  from  stations  off*  their  frequency  or  by  industrial  and  medical 
mdio  heating  devices  is  magnified. 

i  Continued  on  next  page) 
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The  Navy  Exhibits 

In  the  morning  of  the  second  day 
of  the  meeting  the  AFCA  memhers 
were  transported  hy  Navy  buses  from 
Shoreham  Hotel  to  the  various  loca¬ 
tions  of  Navy  displays.  There  were 
three  main  sites  for  the  exhibitions 
— the  Naval  Gun  Factory  on  the 
Washington  side  of  the  Anacostia 
River,  and  the  Naval  Research  Labo¬ 
ratory  and  Naval  Air  Station  across 
the  river  in  Anacostia,  Va. 

At  the  Gun  Factory  the  AFCA 
members  were  conducted  through 
the  USS  Adirondack  and  the  sub¬ 
marine  VSS  Requin  moored  in  the 
Anacostia  River.  Both  vessels  are 
equipped  principally  for  communica¬ 
tions  purposes,  and  are  of  recent  de¬ 
velopment.  Ships  of  the  Adirondack 
type,  “AGC’s,”  were  utilized  during 
the  war  as  flagships  in  amphibious 
operations,  since  they  gave  fleet  and 
assault  force  commanders  everything 
that  science  could  provide  in  the  way 
of  communications.'  The  submarine 
is  a  radar  picket  vessel,  and  this  ap¬ 
plication  to  submarines  is  fairly  re¬ 
cent.  Both  vessels  contain  much  in 
communications-electronics  which  is 
of  a  confidential  nature. 

The  Adirondack  was  a  communi¬ 
cator’s  paradise  to  the  Navy’s  AFCA 
guests.  It  is  jam-packed  with  trans¬ 
mitters,  receivers,  radar,  sonar,  and 
other  electronics  equipment. 

The  submarine  Requin  was  of  in¬ 
tense  interest  to  the  AFCA  visitors 
too.  Especially  remarked  was  that 
its  antennas  must  have  presented 
something  new  in  the  way  of  design 
problems,  since  there  obviously 
would  be  unusual  strain  on  the  an¬ 
tennas  when  the  submarine  is  pro¬ 
ceeding  submerged. 


Electronics 

At  the  Naval  Research  Laboratorv 
a  large  gymnasium  had  been  excel- 
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lently  set  up  as  an  exhibition  hall 
for  the  display  of  equipment  to  the 
AFCA  members.  Here  the  visitors 
saw  exhibits  on  aircraft  television, 
airborne  radar,  UHF  communica¬ 
tions  system,  voice  and  teletype,  mini¬ 
aturization  developments,  sonar  dis¬ 
play — showing  a  harbor  defense  sta¬ 
tion  detecting  a  submarine  entering 
the  harbor,  radiophoto  activity,  radio¬ 
sonde  meteorological  equipment,  radio 
detecting  and  ranging  (radar)  dis¬ 
play,  sound  beam  moving  target  de¬ 
tector,  infra-r^  signalling  device, 
ultrasonic  sound  tester,  rugged  tube 
developments,  the  Geiger  -  Mueller 
counter,  beta-ray  bender,  electrical 
micrometer  tube,  a  model  plant  for 
isotope  separation,  special  purpose 
antennas,  expendable  sono-buoy,  ra¬ 
dar  countermeasures,  developments 
in  microwave  antennas,  the  “mem¬ 
ory”  tube,  and  various  test  equipment 
displays. 

Most  of  the  Research  Laboratory’s 
exhibits  were  actually  operated  for 
the  visitors.  Of  interest  among  these 
was  the  Navy  electronic  time  divi¬ 
sion  multiplex  unit  which  provides, 
two,  three,  or  four  teletype  channels 
at  60  or  75  words  per  minute  over  a 
single  radio  circuit;  and  an  UHF 
voice  and  teletype  communications 
system  in  which  of  particular  interest 
was  the  dial  method  of  shifting  chan¬ 
nels,  and  the  new  types  of  shipboard 
switch  panels. 

"Submarine"  jeep 

An  interesting  exhibit  in  action 
was  a  special  communications 
equipped  deep  fording  jeep.  The  lab¬ 
oratory’s  gymnasium  swimming  pool 
was  utilized  to  demonstrate  the  jeep 
being  driven  almost  fully  submerged. 
In  the  deeper  end  of  the  pool  the 
water  was  up  to  windshield  level 
while  the  driver  made  a  dozen  turns 
in  the  water  up  to  his  own  chest.  All 
operating  parts  of  the  jeep  are  water¬ 
proofed,  exhaust  and  manifold  in¬ 
take  pipes  are  extended  vertically, 
putting  their  open  ends  well  above 
the  jeep. 

Cags  with  Radiac 

The  Radiac  detector  was  put  to  use 
in  a  demonstration  which  provided 
some  amusement  at  the  Naval  Labo¬ 
ratory  during  the  exhibition  day. 
Radio-active  buttons  were  slipped 
into  the  pockets  of  some  of  the  mefn- 
bers,  without  their  being  aware  of  it, — 
As  these  visitors  were  leaving  the 
laboratory  they  were  stopped  at  the 
door  by  laboratory  personnel  with 


WAYNE  COY 
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I  think  most  of  you  recall  that  two  days  after  Pearl  Harhor  the  Raiiio 
Intelligence  Division  of  the  FCC  traced  the  signals  of  a  clandestine  trans, 
mitter  to  the  German  Embassy  here  in  Washington. 

During  the  war  the  RID  located  nearly  400  unlicensed  transmitters, 
most  of  which  fortunately  did  not  involve  espionage.  The  uncanny  ability  of 
the  RID  to  pounce  upon  illegal  users  of  radio  was  so  well  demonstrated  that 
espionage  transmissions  from  this  country  were  effectively  discouraged. 

Up  to  now  I  have  been  talking  about  the  techniques  of.  communicatit.ns 
in  national  defense. 

In  concluding  I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  discuss  the  other 
element  in  defense— our  mental  preparedness.  In  the  preparedness  stage 
before  the  last  war  and  during  the  war  we  heard  a  lot  about  ^^total  war’’  raid 
^all-out  effort.”  Actually,  our  attempts  to  achieve  that  state  of  mind  con¬ 
stituted  a  tremendous  struggle. 

All  of  us  here? — the  military,  the  civilian  agencies,  industry — have  pn  ss- 
ing  problems  peculiar  to  our  own  field.  It  is  an  almost  unconquerable  tempta¬ 
tion  to  keep  our  sights  down  within  the  groove  of  our  own  job  instead  of 
lifting  them  up  to  view  the  whole  broad  picture  of  the  design  for  victory. 

And  yet  our  responsibilities  toward  building  our  national  security  ran 
be  fulfilled  only  to  the  extent  that  we  dedicate  ourselves  to  a  high  spirit  of 
comradeship  in  the  common  effort. 

The  opportunities  to  arouse  and  nourish  that  spirit  of  comradesiiip 
are  at  hand  today  and  every  day. 

They  come  to  us  in  the  relations  between  the  civilian  agencies  and  the 
military,  between  the  military  and  industry,  between  industry  and  the  civilian 
agencies  and  between  the  civilian  agencies  themselves. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  most  hopeful  possibilities  of  cooperation 
between  the  military  and  industry  is  the  movement  toward  standardization 
of  radio  equipments  particularly  as  to  components.  In  the  past  this  lack 
of  standardization  has  been  costly  and  time-consuming  in  converting  to  war 
and  in  reconverting  to  civilian  production.  Wherever  it  is  feasible  and 
appropriate  for  the  FCC  to  assist  in  this  effort  in  any  way,  as,  for  example, 
by  incorporating  changed  specifications  in  its  rules  of  good  engineering 
practice,  we  are  happy  to  do  so.  We  invite  more  consultation  on  this  subject. 

Three  current  activities  involving  widespread  participation  in  matters 
affecting  our  national  security  come  to  mind.  One  is  the  program  of  the 
Communications  Division  of  the  National  Security  Resources  Board. 

Another  is  the  outstanding  example  of  succesful  cooperation  set  by 
the  Interdepartment  Radio  Advisory  Committee.  This  Committee  is  com¬ 
posed  of  all  the  government  departments  concerned  in  the  use  of  radio,  it 
is  charged  with  the  duty  of  advising  the  President  on  matters  regarding 
government  frequency  allocation  and  assignments.  For  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  this  Committee  has  achieved  a  record  of  distinguished  achieve¬ 
ment  in  fruitful  inter-agency  relationship. 

The  Telecommunications  Coordinating  Committee  is  still  another  ex¬ 
ample  of  an  organization  whose  success  stems  from  the  mutual  efforts  of 
cooperation  advanced  by  its  members.  As  you  know,  membership  of  the 
TCC  is  composed  of  government  agencies,  military  and  civil,  whose  interest 
extend  into  the  regulation  or  policy  aspects  of  telecommunication. 

I  firmly  believe  that  despite  the  most  diabolically  destructive  devices 
turned  out  by  our  laboratories,  our  capacity  to  marshal  our  hearts  and  minds 
instantly  and  completely  for  the  single  object  of  victory  and  our  capacity 
to  work  together  will  always  remain  America’s  mightiest  weapons  of  war. 


Address  delivered  by  Leighton  H. ‘Peebles, 

Assistant  Director  of  Production,  National  Security  Resources  Board, 

at  the  afternoon  session  of  the  Third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  AFCA 

March  28,  1949,  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

I  have  been  asked  to  talk  to  you  concerning  the  National  .  Security 
Resources  Board  and  what  it  is  attempting  to  accomplish  for  preparedness 
in  communications. 

I  take  it  that  the  word  ^^communications”  here  is  used  in  its  broadest 
sense  and  includes  not  only  the  ordinary  oral  and  recorded  communications 
but  includes  radar,  sonar  and  similar  developments. 

First,  I  want  to  speak  as  to  the  law  which  established  the  National 
Security  Resources  Board.  The  Board  was  created  by  the  National  Security 
Act  of  1947,  which  also  established  the  National  Security  Council  and  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  in  Title  I,  and  the  National  Military  Establish¬ 
ment  in  Title  II.  The  Act  States: 

“It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Board  to  advise  the  President  concerning 
the  coordination  of  military,  industrial  and  civilian  mobilization,  including— 

“(1)  policies  concerning  industrial  and  civilian  mobilization  in  order 
to  assure  the  most  effective  mobilization  and  maximum  utilization  of  the 
Nation’s  manpower  in  the  event 'of  war; 

“(2)  programs  for  the  effective  use  in  time  of  war  of  the  Nation  # 
natural  and  industrial  resources  for  military  and  civilian  needs,  for  the 
maintenance  and  stabilization  of  the  civilian  economy  to  war  needs  and 
conditions ; 

^^(3)  policies  for  unifying,  in  time  of  war,  the  activities  of  Federal 
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a|:<'ncies  departments  engaged  in  or  concerned  with  production,  procure* 
fii.'nts,  distribution,  or  transportation  of  military  or  civilian  supplies,  ma¬ 
terials,  and  products; 

“(4)  the  relationship  between  potential  supplies  of,  and  potential  re¬ 
quirements  for  manpower,  resources,  and  productive  facilities  in  time  of 

Hi«r; 

policies  for  establishing  adequate  reserves  of  strategic  and  critical 
fiMterial,  and  for  the  conservation  of  these  reserves; 

“(6)  the  strategic  relocation  of  industries,  services,  government,  and 
er-jiiomic  activities,  the  continuous  operation  of  which  is  essential  to  the 
Nation’s  security.” 

This  legislation  was  written  with  full  realization  of  disturbing  world 
c4»iiditions,  that  as  a  country  we  are  no  longer  immune  to  attack,  and  that 
the  President  must  be  constantly  informed  of  economic  developments'  so 
that  the  country  may  at  all  times  be  prepared  to  meet  an  emergency  and 
(]<>fend  itself.  The  Resources  Board  therefore  was  made  a  civilian  staff 
agency  of  the  President  with  the  responsibilities  I  have  outlined,  these  re- 
ciponsibilities  that  involve  all  phases  of  our  national  life. 

To  advise  the  President,  an  organization  must  have  information  if  the 
advice  is  to  be  M'orthwhile.  Therefore,  it  appears,  and  this  is  not  a  legal 
interpretation,  that  the  directive  to  advise  the  President,  which  Congress 
has  given  to  the  Board,  carries  with  it  the  implicit  authority  to  obtain  the 
information  upon  which  proper  advice  can  be  based.  Such  information  must 
bt*  obtained,  of  course,  through  processes  established  by  law. 

The  National  Security  Resources  Board,  as  a  civilian  staff  agency  of  the 
President,  functions  at  the  same  top  level  of  the  Government  as  the  National 
Security  Council,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers. 

Now,  as  to  what  the  Board  is  attempting  to  accomplish  on  preparedness 
in  the  communications  industry — first,  those  of  the  staff  of  the  Board  as¬ 
signed  •to  this  work  are  informing  themselves  through  every  source  available 
to  them  just  how  the  industry,  from  the  production  and  operating  side, 
performed  during  the  last  war.  These  are  basic  data.  Many  mistakes  were 
made.  These  are  being  searched  out  and  an  attempt  is  being  made  in  our 
planning  to  avoid  similar  mistakes. 

To  inform  ourselves,  not  alone  are  we  using  the  record  of  the  last  war 
from  the  Government  standpoint,  but  we  are  setting  up  task  committees 
from  industry.  These  committees  are  composed  of  individuals  who  saw  the 
operation  of  the  industry  from  the  industry  side  during  the  last  war.  We  are 
requesting  these  committees  to  come  to  Washington  and  sit  down  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Board  to  explore  not  only  the  data  available  in  Government 
but  to  search  their  own  minds  and  records  for  information  which  will  be  of 
value. 

A  task  committee  for  the  electronic  equipment  industry  has  met  and 
made  a  report.  Later  on,  in  cooperation  with  the  Munitions  Board,  an  Indus¬ 
try  Advisory  Committee  was  appointed  and  it  has  met  twice,  first  on  November 
16th  last,  and  second  on  February  16th.  At  these  meetings  the  report  of 
tbe  task  committee  was  submitted  and  criticisms  and  suggestions  solicited. 
At  these  meetings  many  other  problems  of  the  industry  were  discussed,  such 
as  how  can  the  industry  be  best  mobilized.;  what  information  is  needed  to 
effect  mobilization;  and  how  it  can  best  be  obtained.  In  all  of  these  prob¬ 
lems,  the  National  Security  Resources  Board  is  working  with  industry,  with 
ihe  Munitions  Board,  and,  through  the  Munitions  Board,  with  the  services  in 
endeavoring  to  get  the  answers. 

In  the  communications  operating  industry,  a  task  committee  met  and 
submitted  a  report  covering  domestic  telephone  and  telegraph  communica¬ 
tions.  Later,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Munitions  Board,  an  Industry 
Advisory  Committee  was  appointed  and  the  first  meeting  held  on  February 
ISth,  at  which  time  the  two  principal  branches  of  the  operating  industry, 
through  their  chosen  representatives,  informed  this  Board  and  the  Munitions 
Board  concerning : 

1.  World  War  II — Situation  at  the  beginning  and  wartime  events. 

2.  Situation  at  the  end  of  World  War  11. 

3.  Post-War  events  and  present  situation. 

4.  Outlook  for  the  future — Peace  or  War. 

At  this  meeting  the  report  of  the  task  committee  was  presented  and 
discussed. 

It  is  planned  later,  as  time  and  personnel  limitations  permit,  to  explore 
similarly  the  international  communications  industry  and  the  radio  broad¬ 
casting  industry  to  determine  the  available  facilities  and  neceusary  controls 
in  an  emergency.  We  are  limited  as  to  staff  and  our  objective  is  to  do  the 
more  important  things  first. 

The  telephone  communications  industry  has  grown  since  the  war  at  an  • 
unprecedented  rate.  At  the  end  of  the  war  there  were  some  2^  million  orders 
for  service  which  could  not  be  supplied.  Despite  the  increase  of  some  8 
million  telephones  since  the  war,  there  are  stilj  approximately  IH  million 
applicants  seeking  service  which  cannot  be  supplied  at  the  present  time.  New 
applications  for  service  continue  to  be  filed  in  large  volume.  'Oie  manu¬ 
facturers  of  wire  communications  eipiipment  have  increased  their  capacity 

{Continued  on  next  page) 


the  explanation  that  the  detector 
showed  the  presence  of  some  radio¬ 
active  material  on  the  person  of  the 
particular  visitor.  The  gleefulness  of 
the  lab  personnel  in  having  trapped 
some  of  the  visitors  is  shown  in 
photos  wherein  George  Bailey  of 
ARRL  and  I.R.E.,  and  the  Air 
Force’s  General  Ivan  Farman  are 
caught  with  the  radio-active  buttons 
on  their  persons,  (photos  page  28). 


Photographic 

At  the  Naval  Air  Station  the  prin¬ 
cipal  exhibit  was  the  photographic 
display.  Here  there  was  exhibited 
for  the  first  time  the  Navy  developed 
cartographic  camera  for  cartographic 
mapping.  The  camera  was  a  wartime 
project  produced  in  conjunction  with 
the  Fairchild  Camera  Company.  Last 
year  cartographic  cameras  were  em¬ 
ployed  by  long  range  photographic 
v«4quadrons  in  mapping  Alaska,  Green¬ 
land,  and  Latin  America.  Over  80,000 
square  miles  of  terrain  were  mapped 
according  to  the  exacting  specifica¬ 
tions  of  the  Navy  Hydrographic  Of¬ 
fice  and  other  agencies,  such  as  the 
Geological  Survey  Officer  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior. 

The  Navy  School  of  Photography 
at  Pensacola.  Florida,  exhibited  a 
large,  well  conceived  display  which 
showed  some  of  the  school’s  activities 
—camera  repair,  motion  picture 
school,  and  ground  "and  aerial  pho¬ 
tographer’s  school.  This  exhibit, 
standing  9  feet  high  and  14  feet 
across,  when  erected,  was  conceived 
by  Commander  Donald  Fraser,  skip¬ 
per  of  Navy  photographic  schools, 
who  planned  it  so  that  it  would  all 
fit  into  a  small  twin-engined  Beech- 
craft  airplane.  It  was  thus  flown 
from  Pensacola  to  Anacostia  especial¬ 
ly  for  the  exhibit,  and  was  erected  in 
a  matter  of  one  and  a  half  hours. 


Charting  Demonstration 


At  the  air  station  there  was  also  an 
excellent  exhibit  prepared  by  the 
hydrographic  office.  In  this  exhibit 
tbe  visitor  was  taken  through  a  com¬ 
plete  charting  process,  from  original 
requirements  for  mapping  to  the 
preparation  of  flight  lines  and  speci¬ 
fications.  The  indexing  of  plotting  of 
photographs  demonstrated,  with  the 
aid  of  Navy  photogrammetric  de¬ 
vices,  how  the  charts  are  compiled 
from  the  aerial  survey  photographs. 

A  feature  of  the  Bureau  of  Aero¬ 
nautics  Research  and  Development 
photographic  section  was  a  trigono- 
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metric  camera  mount  which  was 
unique  in  that  for  the  first  time  it 
becomes  possible  to  rotate  the  camera 
in  order  to  compensate  for  crab  of 
the  airplane  due  to  wind  drift  on 


flight  line. 


Electronic  Shutter  Tester 

Also  featured  was  a  special  shutter 
tester — an  electronic  analyzer  which 
employs  two  photoelectric  cells.  This 
device  was  developed  by  the  Navy  to 
analyze  shutter  operation  and  effi¬ 
ciency,  shutter  flash  synchronization, 
shutter  solenoid  delay,  diaphragm 
calibration,  and  the  duration  and  in¬ 
tensity  of  flash  bulbs  and  gaseous  dis¬ 
charge  tubes. 

The  photographic  interpretation 
center  showed  a  rubber  terrain 
model,  samples  of  interpretation  re¬ 
ports  and  other  publications,  and 
several  items  of  specialized  interpre¬ 
tation  equipment. 

On  a  small  portable  press  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  photolithography  pro¬ 
cess  was  given,  and  the  small  press 
was  utilized  to  make  souvenir  charts 
and  directories  to  the  display  booths. 

The  Bureau  of  Ordnance  had  a 
large  display  which  included  the  sen¬ 
sational  photos  taken  with  a  K-25 
Camera  from  a  V-2  rocket  high  over 
the  earth  at  White  Sands,  New 
Mexico. 

Outdoors,  by  the  air  station’s 
hangars,  the  visitors  viewed  photo¬ 
graphic  airplanes,  and  were  given  a 
demonstration  of  airplane  remote 
control.  In  the  latter  all  the  controls 
of  an  airplane  were  operated  remote¬ 
ly,  first  from  a  truck  parked  by  the 
hangars,  and  then  from  an  airplane 
flying  nearby. 

The  first  visitors  to  the  air  station 
had  been  filmed  bv  movie  cameras. 
This  film  was  rapidly  processed  and 
was  projected  continuously  for  later 
visitors. 

(A  copy  of  this  film  can  he  had 
for  chapter  showings  throus:h  AFC  A 
Hq.) 

Navy  "Oscar"  Winner  Shown 

The  convention  visitors  had  been 
treated  to  an  example  of  Navy  pho¬ 
tography  on  the  first  day  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  when  the  “Oscar”  winning  docu¬ 
mentary  film.  The  Secret  Land,  was 
shown  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel.  The 
film  was  exhibited  by  Captain  Robert 
S.  Quackenbush,  Jr.  who  personally 
had  supervised  the  photography  in 
the  polar  expedition  depicted. 

The  film  screen  at  the  Shoreham. 
during  the  afternoon  meeting,  had 
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and  are  8till  working  to  the  fullest  possible  extent.  The  reason  for  tiie 
inability  to  supply  telephone  service  is  not  the  lack  of  telephone  instrumei  ts 
but  the  lack  of  central  office  equipment  and  outside  plant.  In  areas  where 
central  office  equipment  and  outside  plant  have  been  increased,  there  is 
little  or  no  difficulty  in  getting  prompt  service  on  application  but  in  other 
fast  growing  areas  it  will  be  a  matter  of  some  months  before  service  can 
supplied  on  demand.  The  industry  fully  realizes  this  situation  and  no  effrrt 
is  being  spared  to  bring  the  telephone  system  up  to  a  point  where  it  can  gi,e 
its  prewar  standards  of  service. 

Despite  the  tremendous  increase  in  plant  and  investment,  the  telepho  le 
plant  does  not  have  now  the  flexibility  that  existed  in  1941  to  meet  increas<'d 
service  demands  which  in  all  probability  would  be  made  should  another  w.ir 
start  in  the  near  future.  An  industry  spokesman  at  the  meeting  on  Februa 
16th  indicated  that  it  would  take  from  two  to  three  or  more  years  to  build 
and  install  the  telephone  plant  necessary  to  give  the  system  as  a  whole  the 
flexibility  it  formerly  had. 

Of  course,  with  the  increased  plant  there  exist  many  possibilities 
which  essential  service  could  be  rendered  if  war  should  occur  suddenly.  The 
burden  of  shortages  would  fall  upon  the  so-called  non-essential  civilian 
demand. 

With  respect  to  the^situation  in  the  telegraph  industry,  we  face  a  some 
what  different  problem  from  that  existing  in  1941.  At  that  time  there  were 
two  major  competing  companies.  Sinee  then  there  has  been  a  consolidation 
and  now  telegraph  serviee  is  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  Western  Union  Tele¬ 
graph  Company.  Much  has  been  done  to  improve  the  service.  Some  of  this 
improvement  was  initiated  during  the  period  of  World  War  II  by  the  in 
stallation  of  reperforator  switching  stations. 

Now  the  industry  plans  for  the  installation  of  automatie  reperforator 
stations  which,  when  finished,  would  materially  speed  up  the  time  of  service 
and  increase  the  company’s  ability  to  handle  a  volume  of  messages  far 
beyond  present  demand.  Estimates  supplied  to  the  Board  for  completion 
of  this  changeover  to  reperforator  switching  stations  indicate  that  these  are 
now  planned  to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  1950  so  far  as  the  reperforator 
relay  offices  are  concerned,  and  the  two  reperforator  terminal  offices  in  New 
York  and  Chicago  to  be  completed  by  the  middle  of  1951  and  1952,  respec 
tively. 

When  organizing  the  Communications  Division  of  the  National  Security 
Resources  Board  it  was  felt  necessary  that  the  Board  be  informed  at  all  times 
as  to  technological  developments  in  the  communications  and  electronics  in 
dustry,  for  communications  and  electronics  when  viewed  from  all  aspects 
are  dynamic  fields  of  endeavor  and  research  and  development  work  pay  big 
dividends. 

Some  experts  have  estimated  that,  in  any  future  tear,  20  percent  of  the 
cost  of  production  tvould  be  for  electronics  equipment,  ISete  ideas,  netv 
methods  and  materials  are  constantly  being  brought  forth,  undergoing  devel 
opment  and  being  applied  in  service  teith  great  success. 

Long  distance  telephone  dialing,  full  automatic  telegraph  switching, 
television,  far-flung  radar  systems,  and  knowledge  and  guidance  of  distant 
moving  objects  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  examples.  New  components 
revolutionize  designs.  The  recently  announced  transistor,  an  extreme!} 
simple  device  to  replace  the  vacuum  tube  in  many  applications,  bears  witness 
to  this. 

The  responsibility  of  NSRB  in  research  and  development  work  is  not  as 
clear  perhaps  as  in  other  fields  such  as  production  and  critical  materials. 
However,  based  on  the  language  of  thp  National  Security  Act  of  1947,  the 
Board  certainly  has  the  job  of  acquiring  knowledge  of  research  and  develop 
ment  effort  and  planning  for  the  coordination  of  this  effort  in  the  Services, 
in  other  governmental  agencies,  and  in  private  laboratories,  in  case  we  mobil 
ize.  The  Board  has  a  competent  staff  member  who  is  an  associate  member 
of  three  Research  and  Development  Board  committees,  viz..  Electronics, 
Guided  Missiles  and  Basic  Physical  Sciences.  Security  difficulties  have  been 
cleared  away  and  contacts  have  been  established  with  research  and  develop 
ment  staffs  of  other  agencies  working  in  this  field.  Similar  contacts  have 
been  made  with  many  private  laboratories.  All  of  this  effort  is  in  prepara 
tion  for  the  prime  job  of  giving  good  advice  and  making  proper  recom 
mendations  to  the  President  in  case  of  an  emergency. 

With  respect  to  preparedness,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  done  by  the 
armed  services  in  measuring  the  capacity  of  industries  or  units  of  industry 
to  produce.  This  work  is  being  coordinated  with  the  National  Security 
Resources  Board.  In  many  cases  an  exact  knowledge  of  just  what  a  particular 
unit  of  the  industry  will  be  expected  to  produce  is  not  available  at  the  time 
of  survey.  Therefore,  the  present  measurements  of  capacity  must  necessarily 
be  based  upon  certain  assumptions,  such  as: 

a.  That  the  industrial  unit  will  be  producing  what  it  is  now  producin 
or  some  other  end  product  of  an  allied  nature; 

b.  That  the  industry  is  to  obtain  all  the  necessary  labor; 

c.  That  it  is  to  obtain  all  necessary  raw  material. 

All  three  assumptions  are  not  necessarily  correct  for,  if  we  have  total 
mobilization,  there  will  be  shortages  of  materials  and  labor.  Moreover,  in 
the  electronics  industry  technological  developments  occur  rapidly.  An  indu 
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Ir'al  unit  may  be  called  upon  to  make  something  very  different  from  that 
which  its  capacity  was  surveyed. 

If  all  assumed  conditions  can  be  worked  out  in  time  of  an  emergency, 
ll  9  measurement  of  capacity,  while  an  interesting  figure,  is  not  useful  in 
p!  mning  unless  we  at  the  same  time  know  requirements  so  that  requirements 
aiid  capacity*  can  be  equated  and,  if  capacity  lo  produce  is  found  lacking, 
.nething  can  be  done  about  it. 

Annex  47,  prepared  by  the  Munitions  Board,  provide  for  the  collection 
fp»m  industrial  units  of  an  immense  amount  of  information,  all  of  which 
niiist  be  collated  and  will  form  a  good  background  of  information  for  pro* 
ci  rement  and  the  distribution  of  orders,  but  again,  without  requirements, 
the  information -remains  for  the  time  being  only  interesting.  It  is  part  of, 
but  not  a  mobilization  plan. 

The  recent  mobilization  plan  presented  by  the  Electronics  Equipment 
ludustry  Advisory  Committee  suggests  a  statistical  method  for  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  capacity.  This  method,  I  understand,  has  been  used  for  some  years 
by  various  industrial  units  when  testing  their  ability  to  produce,  i.e.  square 
feet  of  equipped  factory  space  required  and  num^r  of  employees.  While 
b<  ing  an  approximation  insofar  as  its  application  to  any  particular  unit  of 
a)i  industry  is  concerned,  it  does  provide  a  useful  over-all  guide  when  ex¬ 
amining  the  industry  as  a  whole.  Without  requirements,  the  figure  is  not 
of  great  usefulness  when  planning  mobilization. 

It  is  understood  that  military  agencies  have  contracted  for  surveys  of 
productive  capacities  of  certain  of  the  components  of  electronic  end  products, 
following  more  or  less  the  type  of  surveys  suggested  by  the  Industry  Advisory 
Committee  but  of  somewhat  broader  scope.  This  is  constructive  work  and 
should  eventually  cover  surveys  of  all  electronic  components  and  end  prod¬ 
ucts,  the  result  obtained  being  useful  when  all  requirements  are  known. 

Requirements  in  the  electronic  field  are  difficult  to  obtain.  At  present, 
I  understand  the  Munitions  Board  is  planning  to  provide  a  central  point  at 
which  all  electronics  requirements  of  the  services  will  be  brought  together. 
This  is*  essential  if  there  is  to  arise  a  total  figure  of  requirements  against 
which  the  capacity  to  produce  can  be  equated. 

In  my  talk  before  the  Electronics  Equipment  Industry  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  November  16th,  I  pointed  out  some  of  the  errors  that  were  made  in 
the  last  war,  among  them  being  the  fact  that  at  times  different  branches  of 
the  services  were  competing  on  a  price  basis  for  the  output  of  certain  facili¬ 
ties.  This  can  be  prevented  by  centralized  procurement  of  end  items.  I 
understand  that  today  moves  are  being  made  towards  single-service  procure¬ 
ment  for  all  military  requirements  of  certain  end  products. 

Due  to  the  ever-changing  technology  of  the  electronic  science,  it  will  be 
extremely  difficult  for  either  the  Munitions  Board  or  the  National  Security 
Resources  Board  to  estimate  in  advance  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  just 
what  the  requirements  will  be  in  the  event  of  emergency.  The  past  has  seen 
constant  progress  in  the  development  of  the  science  of  electrpnics,  new  appli¬ 
cations  and  new  products,  all  of  which  have  great  importance  to  war  and  the 
protection  of  our  country,  and  have  also  added  to  our  standard  of  living. 
Yet  we  have,  in  my  opinion,  only  scratched  the  surface.  Therefore,  we  can 
confidently  look  forward  to  further  progress  in  this  scien5^e^  This  techno¬ 
logical  progress  makes  the  task  of  planning  for  the  mobilization  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  this  industry  most  difficult,  for  we  do  not  know  just  what  the 
industry  will  be  called  upon  to  produce  in  the  coming  years.  The  use  of 
electronics  in  industry  and  in  weapons  of  war  is  becoming  more  and  more 
important  and  necessary  to  the  carrying  out  of  production  and  military 
operations.  There  have  been  long  steps  forward  made  in  guided  missiles, 
lliey  are  guided  by  electronics.  This  is  only  one  of  the  many  possible  future 
uses  which  may  cause  serious  impact  upon  industry. 

Much  attention  is  being  given  to  the  cpiestion  of  standardization  and 
interchangeability  of  parts  for  it  is  through  standardization  that  production 
problems  can  be  simplified  and  quantity  production  achieved.  Take  such  a 
simple  thing  as  the  standardization  of  the  teletypewriter  keyboard.  In  World 
War  II,  because  of  lack  of  standardization,  interchange  of  messages  among 
the  Services  was  much  delayed.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  much  progress 
toward  standardization  of  these  keyboards  but  complete  agreement  has  not 
yet  been  reached.  It  Is  important  that  agreement  should  be  reached.  Also, 
if  we  could  standardize  on  the  24-hour  clock  it  would  tend  to  prevent  much 
confusion  as  to  dating.  There  is  much  yet  to  be  done  in  the  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  component  parts.  This  work  is  going  on  but  should  be  speeded  up. 

Effective  mobilization  can  only  be  accomplished  by  cooperative  action 
of  Government  and  industry.  The  problems  of  each  should  be  mutually 
known  and  understood,  and  operating  procedures  adjusted  to  overcome  these 
problems.  Much  can  be  done  in  simplifying  procurement  and  guiding  the 
placement  of  orders.  In  the  last  war  there  were  many  instances  where  the 
services  were  bidding  against  each  other  for  the  product  of  a  facility — and 
when  I  say  bidding  against  each  other,  I  mean  bidding  in  dollars.  This  can 
be  eliminated  by  single-service  procurement  and  an  effort  in  this  direction 
is  being  made  by  the  Military  Establishment  at  the  present  time. 

The  National  Security  Resources  Board  is  directed  by  Congress  to  advise 
the  President.  I  would  urge  every  American  to  become  familiar  with  the 
mission  and  with  the  functions  of  the  National  Security  Resources  Board 
becauseN>f  its  duty  to  so  prepare  our  nation  that  war  will  become  unlikely  or, 
if  it  should  come,  that  we  will  be  in  a  position  to  wage  a  total  and  successful 
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also  been  utilized  by  the  Chief  Signal 
Officer,  Maj.  Gen.  Spencer  B.  Akin, 
to  show  slides  illustrating  recent  de¬ 
velopments  in  Signal  Corps  equip¬ 
ment.  There  were  shown  improve¬ 
ments  especially  as  to  miniaturiza¬ 
tion,  winterization,  tropicalization, 
ruggedization  and  standardization. 


General  Akin 

In  his  address  General  Akin  stated 
that  the  AFCA  “represents  a  splendid 
effort  on  the  part  of  members  of  in¬ 
dustry,  science,  and  the  armed  ser¬ 
vices  to  work  together  as  a  team  for 
national  preparedness.” 

Discussing  the  planning  and  en¬ 
gineering  of  a  worldwide  telecom¬ 
munications  network  the  Chief  Sig¬ 
nal  Officer  stated  that  facilities  and 
equipment  must  be  so  designed  as  to 
“permit  the  operation  of  an  inte¬ 
grated  radio-wire,  civil-military  tele¬ 
communications  system  if  the  nation 
is  to  meet  the  requirements  of  effec¬ 
tive  defense.”  The  system  must  have 
channels  capable  of  handling  not 
only  telephone  and  teletype,  but  also 
television,  facsimile,  radar  signals, 
intercepted  radio  transmissions  of 
varying  characteristics,  and  possibly 
Ultrafax.  “Systems  engineering  as¬ 
sumes  an  importance  it  has  never  be^ 
fore  been  given,”  he  said. 


Admiral  Stone 

Admiral  Stone,  in  his  address  on 
the  afternoon  platform,  stressed  the 
importance  of  communications  and 
electronics  in  the  United  States  in  the 
nation’s  security.  Fortunately,  he 
said,  there  exists  a  great  appreciation 
of  this  importances^  among  the  three 
services. 

The  Navy’s  Communications  Chief 
pointed  out  that  the  present  intricate 
electronic  communication  devices  call 
for  highly  qualified  designers,  critical 
materials,  specialized  tooling  of  man¬ 
ufacturing  plants,  and  specialized  ^ 
craftsmen,  so  that  procurement  in 
communications  cannot  be  a  last- 
minute  project.  He  stressed  that  the 
armed  services  depend  upon  industry 
for  mass  production  of  communica¬ 
tion  and  electronic  material,  and  that 
advance  planning  is '•essential  in  get¬ 
ting  the  national  defense  readied  for 
action.  Admiral  Stone  further  pointed 
out  that  the  military  services  can 
maintain  in  peacetime  only  the  nu¬ 
cleus  of  a  wartime  communications 
system,  so  that  it  is  of  vital  impor¬ 
tance  to  have  the  available  facilities 
operated  as  a  most  efficient  instru¬ 
ment. 
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Top  left,  a  movie  set  at  the  Navy's  photographic  exhibit,  Naval  Air  Station,  Anacostia.  And  right,  ah  AFCA  group  gets  into  the  movies. 
L  to  R:  Captain  H.  J.  Dyson,  BuAer  Photographic  Chief;  Brig.  Gen.  Ivan  Farman,  Deputy  Director  of  Air  Force  Communications;  Brig.  Gen. 
S.  H.  Sherrill,  AFCA  Executive  Director;  Theodore  S.  Gary,  V.P.  of  Automatic  Electric  Company,  and  AFCA  V.P.  for  chapters;  Maj.  Gen. 
Francis  M  Lanahan,  Jr.,  CG  of  Fort  Monmouth;  and  seated  is  Rear  Adm.  Earl  E.  Stone,  Chief  of  Naval  Communications. 


Above  left:  Deep  water  fording  radio,  jeep.  Note  that  the  water  is  over  the  hood  of  the  jeep. 


Above  right:  Fun  with  Radiac.  At  the  Naval  Research  Laboratory  radio-active  disks  were  slipped  into  the  pockets  of  some  of  the  visitors 
and  at  the  Lab's  exit  Radiac  revealed  the  presence  of  the  radio-active  material.  In  the  upper  picture  George  W.  Bailey  of  I.R.E.  and  ARRI 
is  caught  with  the  disk  in  his  pocket  by  Comdr.  E.  J.  Fahy  who  had  charge  of  the  Lab  displays.  In  the  lower  photo  Brig.  Gen.  Ivan  Farman 
is  shown  also  caught  "stealing  out"  with  the  radio-active  disk,  this  time  by  Lt.  Comdr.  Frank  Bahry,  supervisor  of  the  exhibits  construction  a 

the  Lab. 
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General  Ankenbrandt 

Major  General  Ankenbrandt,  also 
<j|.eaking  during  the  afternoon  ses¬ 
sion,  gave  emphasis  to  the  regard  in 
which  armed  forces  communications- 
electronics  are  now  held,  by  compar- 
present  budgets  with  those  of  the 
pie- war  years.  In  1935  the  Signal 
Corps  had  less  than  $1  million  for 
procurement.  Now  the  new  Air  Force 
budget  alone  calls  for  $311  million 
for  communications-electronics  pro¬ 
curement,  research,  and  maintenance. 
Of  this  $90  million  is  for  procure- 
niont  of  new  radio  and  radar  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  new  aircraft;  $115  mil¬ 
lion  for  ground  radar,  including  the 
radar  fence  installations,  and  the  air 
traffic  and  ground  control  systems; 
SIO  million  for  leased  wire  communi¬ 
cations;  $49  million  for  moderniza¬ 
tion  of  existing  equipments;  and  $31 
million  for  research  and  develop¬ 
ments. 


President-elect  Lack 

The  newly-elected  AFCA  president, 
Fred  Lack,  also  addressed  the  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  first  day’s  afternoon 
meeting.  The  AFCA  niembership, 
Mr.  Lack  stated,  should  employ 
themselves  on  missionary  work  with 
the  public,  government  officials,  and 
Congress  on  tlte  needs  of  the  armed 
services  in  having  adequate  com¬ 
munications-electronics  devices  and 
equipment,  since  modern  weapons 
are  useless  without  electronics.  Mr. 
Lack  also  felt  that  the  AFCA  mem¬ 
bers  can  stimulate  the  interest  of 
younger  men  in  joining  reserve  units 
of  the  services,  especially  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  affiliated  units. 


Council  Meeting 

At  the  morning  meeting  of  the 
council"  and  national  directors,  the 
first  evejnt  of  the  convention,  the 
following  chapters  were  represented : 
Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Chicago 
Dallas 

Decatur  (Ill.  I 
Ft.  Monmouth 
San  Francisco 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
New  York 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Richmond 
St.  Louis 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Action  Taken 

President  Sarnoff  presided.  The 
following  action  was  taken: 

a.  Elected  the  officers  and  directors. 

h.  Amended  Articles  II  of  our  con¬ 
stitution  so  that  active  duty  officers 
of  the  services  may  be  elected  to  he 
national  officers  of  AFCA,  hut  not 
to  receive  pay  for  such  service. 

c.  To  continue  the  present  mem¬ 
bership  rates,  but  to  permit  group 
members  paying  $200  annually .  to 
name  10  individuals  for  free  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  association. 

d.  Acted  on  the  recommendations 
of  the  Gary  committee.  Since  the 
principal  recommendation  was  that 
greater  influence  and  increased  mem¬ 
bership  depended  upon  the  activities 
of  the  several  chapters,  there  was  a 
lively  discussion  concerniijg  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  AFCA,  how  individuals  might 
he  interested  in  it,  whether  the  pur¬ 
poses  and  objectives  should  he 
changed. 


The  radar  picket  submarine,  USS  Requin,  which  the  AFCA  visitors  toured  at  the  Naval 

Gun  Factory,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Vice  Admiral  John  Dal^  Price, 

Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
at  the  AFCA  National  Meeting, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

There  is  one  thing  that  sets  a  man 
apart  from  his  relatives  in  the  animal 
world.  And  that  is  the  ability  to  convey 
his  thoughts  to  others.  This  ability  has 
enabled  him  to  create  a  civilization  in 
which  living  is  immeasurably  better 
than  if  communication  had  never  been 
perfected.  And  as  this  civilization  has 
advanced,  so  have  the  methods  of  com¬ 
municating  advanced,  until  today  we 
have  such  a  complex  system  that  not 
only  can  thoughts  be  projected  around 
the  world,  but  even  pictures  can  be 
transmitted  great  distances. 

As  communications  is  the  keystone 
of  our  civilization,  so  is  it  the  most 
modern  of  our  sciences.  Just  as  noth¬ 
ing  is  deader  than  yesterday^s  news¬ 
paper,  nothing  is  more  immediate  than 
a  present  thought  translated  into 
words.  No  one,  I  am  sure,  realizes 
this  more  than  the  armed  forces;  with¬ 
out  the  ability  to  transmit  orders  and 
information  rapidly,  the  Navy  could 
not  efficiently  do  its  job.  If  we  didnT 
have  facilities  to  maintain  control  of 
our  naval  forces  stationed  throughout 
the  world  from  headquarters  here  in 
Washington,  there  would  be  chaos. 
And  the  shaky  peace  that  we  are  all 
doing  our  utmost  to  maintain  would 
have  little  chance  of  fulfillment. 
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Presentations 

•  * 

%  • 

During  the  course  of  the  conven¬ 
tion,  AFCA  honorary  memberships  ’•  , 

were  presented  to  Admiral  Denfeld, 

Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  and  Gen- 
eral  Hoyt  S.  Vandenberg,  Air  Force 
Chief  of  Staff.  The  presentation  to 
Gen.  Vandenberg  was  made  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Sarnoff,  General  Ankenbrandt,  *• 

and  General  Sherrill.  Honorary  life 
memberships  were  presented  to  Ad- 
miral  Stone,  General  Akin,  and  Gen- 
eral  Ankenbrandt. 

Special  certificates  of  merit  were 
awarded  to:  t 

David  Sarnoff,  for  his  leadership 
as  the  first  president,  of  the  AFCA.  j 

Dr.  A.  H.  Taylor,  for  his  outstand¬ 
ing  work  in  the  development  of  radar  • 

and  many  other  communications  de-  • 

vices.  (Dr.  Taylor  retired  from 
Naval  civil  service  early  this  year 
after  many  years  of  service.) 

George  R.  Call,  for  his  initiative  in 
developing  a  plan  for  the  better  emer¬ 
gency  use  of  radio  amateurs  and  their 
stations  and  for  presenting  the  plan 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  > 

Frank  Wozencraft,  for  his  contri-  0 

butions  of  legal  advice  and  other 
suggestions  for  the  benefit  and  im¬ 
provement  of  AFCA  during  its  first 
three  years,  1946-49. 
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RADIO  RELAY- 


The  War^s  Qreat 
Development  In  Signal 
Communications 

By  Maj.  Gen.  W.  S.  Rumbough,  U.S.A.  (Ret.) 


On  the  morning  of  D-f-2,  8  June 
1944,  First  Army  put  its  radio  link 
station  ashore  on  Omaha  Beach  and 
at  1314  it  went  into  operation  from 
the  bluff  above  the  Beach.  The  Head¬ 
quarters  in  Normandy  w^as  thus  in 
communication  with  a  similar  station 
on  St.  Catherines  Hill,  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  through  that  station  with  the  IX 
Tactical  Air  Force  at  Middle  Wallop 
or  the  21st  Army  Group,  near  Ports¬ 
mouth,  and  through  switchboards  at 
these  headquarters  with  the  general 
wire  system  of  the'  American  and 
British  armies  in  Southern  England. 

Thus  was  inaugurated  the  use  of 
radio  relay  in  United  States  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  European  theater.  The 
success  of  its  application  there  can  be 
credited  to  Colonel  Grant  Williams, 
First  Army  Signal  Officer,  and  Colo¬ 
nel  E.  Blair  Garland,  IX  Tactical  Air 
Force  Signal  Officer. 

This  was  not  ordinary,  old  familiar 
radiq,  with  a  single  channel,  an 
isolated  circuit,  separate  from  the 
general  communication  system.  This 
new  radio  relay  system  was  .multi¬ 
channel;  it  had  several  speech  cir¬ 
cuits  and  several  teletype  circuits  and 
it  transmitted  pictures  and  sketches. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature 
was  that  it  connected  directly  into  the 
telephone  and  teletype  switchboards 
at  either  end.  These  radio  circuits 
thus  became  much  more  efficiently 
usable,  being  the  approximate  equiv¬ 
alent  of  wire  circuits.  Moreover,  the 
equipment  was  more  stable,  more  re¬ 
liable  and  more  easily  kept  in  opera- 
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tion  than  we  in  the  European  Theater 
of  Operations  had  dared  hope.  We 
had  feared  that  operation  would  be 
“tricky”  and  that  only  long-trained 
“experts”  could  handle  the  equip¬ 
ment.  This  proved  not  to  be  the  case. 

This  was  new  equipment;  develop¬ 
ment  had  been  rushed  through  the 
laboratories;  the  manufacturers  were 
building  the  equipment  under  intense 
pressure  from  the  Chief  Signal  Offi¬ 
cer.  Shipments  were  being  made  to 
us  in  the  ETO  as  rapidly  as  the  sets 
could  be  seized  from  the  production 
lines.  And  this  intense  pressure  to 
manufacture,  to  ship  to  the  Theater 
and  to  issue  to  the  troops  continued 
to  saturation.  Tables  of  Allowances 
had  not  caught  up  with  this  equip¬ 
ment. 

296  Installations  by  Vi 

At  Th^ter  Headquarters  we  kept 
informed  of  the  relative  needs  of  the 
several  Army  Groups,  Armies,  Air 
Forces,  and  forward  sections  of  Com¬ 
munications  Zone,  and  as -new  ship¬ 
ments  were  received  we  issued  the 
equipment  immediately  in  accordance 
with  requirements.  On  VE-day  there 
were  sufficient  sets  issued  in  the  ETO 
to  provide  296  point-to-pgint  installa¬ 
tions  or  seventy-four  100-mile  sys¬ 
tems,  each  of  these  seventy-four  sys-  ' 
terns  comprising  two  terminal  stations 
with  spares.  These  qualities  were  ac¬ 
tually  in  the  hands  of  users  on  VE- 
day  after,  certain  small  combat  losses 
had.  been  replaced. 


Major  General  William  S.  Rumbough  was 
Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  European 
Theater  of  Operations  during  World  War 
II. 

After  serving  as  an  infantry  officer  in 
World  War  I,  Gen.  Rumbough's  service  was 
continuously  in  the  Signal  Corps  until  his 
retirement  in  1946.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Army  War  College,  the  Command  and 
General  Staff  School,  the  Signal  School, 
and  has  B.S.  and  M.S.  degrees  from  George 
Washington  University.  He  holds  the  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Service  and  Bronze  Star  Medals 
for  his  World  War  II  service: 

Gen.  Rumbough  retired  from  his  coun¬ 
try's  service  in  the  Army  to  dedicate  him¬ 
self  to  the  education  of  young  Americans. 
Since  retirement  he  has  taught  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  in  Virginia,  and  in  addition  has 
studied  at  George  Washington,  receiving 
his  Master's  degree  in  Education  in  1948 
and  his  Doctor's  degree  in  1949.  He  be¬ 
comes  principal  of  the  Palls  Church,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  High  School  July  I,  1949. 


Radio  relay  equipment  is  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  development  in  communica¬ 
tions.  Looking  to  the  future  of  the 
Army,  it  seems  certain  that  radio  re¬ 
lay  will  Imve  an  important  effect  on 
the  make-up  of  new  tables  of  organi¬ 
zation  of  communication  units  from 
the  division  all  the  way  back  through 
the  Communications  Zone.  Its  gen¬ 
eral  features  will  be  studied  at  the 
service  schools  because  it  will  be  a 
potent  factor  in  the  control  of  mili¬ 
tary  operations. 

Every  commander  and  every  staff 
officer  who  is  responsible  for  opera¬ 
tions  will  want  to  know  what  service 
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lie  may  expect  from  radio  relay;  he 
\\;11  be  interested  in  its  mobility,  its 
ti  msport  and  its  location  in  his  road 
columns  or  landing  craft  and  in  how 
t(  direct  its  general  employment.  This 
}i;  ief  article  will  be  restricted  to  gen- 
eud  features  of  the  equipment;  it  will 
1),  non-technical. 

R.idio  Relay  Competes  with  Wire 

Most  of  the  radio  relay  equipment 
in  the  European  Theater  was  used 
forward  of  Army  Group  Headquar¬ 
ters.  Here  it  competed  with  field 
wire,  with  spiral-four  cable,  with  re¬ 
habilitation  of  French,  Belgian,  and 
German  open  wire  and  cable  and  with 
Signal  Corps  construction  of  open 
wire  and  cable.  All  these  types  were 
used  and  each  had  special  advantages 
in  special  situations. 

For  long-term  use,  newly  construct¬ 
ed  standard  type  open  wire  or  cable 
circuits  were  best  in  quality  and  re¬ 
liability,  but  they  were  most  expen¬ 
sive  in  time,  in  troops  and  in  trans¬ 
portation.  Such  construction  could 
not  kdhp  up  with  the  rapid  sweep 
across  France  from  Normandy  to  the 
Siegfried  Line. 

Rehabilitation  of  French  open  wire 
and  cable  was  indicated  whenever  a 
tactical  axis  followed  an  existing  cir¬ 
cuit  route.  However,  destruction  had 
been  severe.  Our  own  air  bombin':; 
had  destroyed  enemy  air  fields,  rail 
road  yards,  bridges  and  other  mili¬ 
tary  objectives  and,  with  them,  all  the 
communication  lines  in  the  vicinity . 
In  their  retreat,  the  Germans  had  ef¬ 
fected  widespread  demolition,  includ¬ 
ing  repeater  stations  and  any  bridge 
and  bridge-supported  cables  which 
had  not  already  been  destroyed  by 
our  air  bombardment. 

In  addition,  there  was  much  battle 
damage  to  wire  lines  and  cables.  As 
a  result,  considerable  time  and  effort 
was  required  to  restore  existing  lines 
and  cables  to  operation,  and  in  many 
cases  destruction  was  so  complete 
that  forward  units  could  not  rehabili¬ 
tate  lines  in  time  to  meet  their  re¬ 
quirements.  It  remained  for  Com¬ 
munication  Zone  troops  and  French 
telephone  men  to  place  these  lines 
and  cables  in  service  to  serve  as  the 
backbone  of  the  rear  area  communi¬ 
cation  system  to  control  supply,  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  evacuation. 

Wire  Disadvantages 

Field  wire  could  be  laid  rapidly;  it 
was  used  in  enormous  quantities,  over 
900,000  miles  being  consumed  in  the 
E 10  during  the  eleven  months  of  op¬ 
erations,  105,000  miles  of  it  during 
th<i  last  month  prior  to  VE-day.  How¬ 


ever,  field  wire  was  suitable  for  dis¬ 
tances  only  up  to  about  twenty  miles. 
Spiral-four  cable  was  the  closest  com¬ 
petitor  of  radio  relay.  It  could  be 
laid  rapidly  in  the  manner  of  field 
wire,  placed  on  the  ground,  tied  to 
trees,  draped  on  top  of  hedges.  But. 
even  though  tough  and  heavy,  it  was 
not  proof  against  hlack-out  traffic, 
road  repair  operations,  construction 
projects,  tanks  moving  off  the  road, 
and  other  hazards  of  congested  areas. 

This  field  wide  type  of  construction 
was  permissible  for  short  distances 
when  circuits  had  to  be  produced 
quickly,  but  for  longer  leads  it  was 
subject  to  too  many  interruptions  and 
required  excessive  numbers  of  main¬ 
tenance  men.  For  long  circuits  in¬ 
volving  repeater  stations,  spiral-four 
was  placed  overhead  and  tied  up 
carefully,  usually  being  suspended 
from  messenger  wire. 

It  was  the  general  case,  rather  than 
the  exception,  that  long  circuits  were 
required  or  desired  faster  than  any 
type  of  wire  circuits  could  possibly 
be  installed.  The  big  advantages  of 
radio  were  that  it  could  be  put  into 
operation  quickly  and  it  needed  few 
maintenance  men.  Radio  relay  re¬ 
tained  these  advantages  and  had  the 
additional  ones  that  a  single  installa¬ 
tion  furnished  several  telephone  and 
several  teletype  circuits  and  that  each 
of  these  circuits  became  a  part  of  the 
general  communication  system  and 
was  readily  connectihle  with  any  tel¬ 
ephone  or  any  teletype  machine  in 
the  system. 

The  virtues  of  radio  relay  were 
striking  and  of  vital  importance.  The 
equipment  was  in  tremendous  demand 
by  the  Signal  Officers  of  all  Army 
Groups,  Armies,  Air  Forces  and  for¬ 
ward  sections  of  the  Communication 
Zone.  Demands  were  so  urgent  that 
the  Theater  Signal  Officer  found  it 
desirable  personally  to  receive  re¬ 
quests  for  it  and  to  direct  issues  of 
new  equipment  as  it  was  received. 

What  the  Equipment  is  Like 

Radio  relay  differs  from  the  usual 
field  radio  equipment  in  several  im¬ 
portant  respects.  One  is  that  it  re¬ 
mains  in  operation  continuously.  Its 
circuits  are  out  of  service  for  only  a 
few'  minutes  each  day  while  the  cir¬ 
cuits  are  being  realigned  and  the 
equipment  maintained.  This  period 
is  generally  designated  as  a  precisely 
fixed  time  shortly  before  dawn  or  at 
some  other  time  when  the  circuits  are 
expected  to  be  in  least  demand.  Care 
is  taken  to  have  spare  transmitter,  re¬ 
ceiver,  gas  engine  generator,  extra 
tubes  and  other  parts  at  each  station 
and  to  have  a  radio  repairman  and 


a  power  equipment  maintenance  man 
on  each  shift. 

The  sets  are  used  in  rotation  and 
as  soon  as  a  switch  is  made,  the  at¬ 
tendants  check  the  equipment  which 
has  been  removed  from  service  and 
prepare  it  for  operation  in  its  next 
turn  or  for  immediate  use  if  trouble 
should  develop  in  a  component  which 
is  currently  in  service.  Anyone  who 
has  been  responsible  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  small  stationary  gas  engine 
driven  power  plants  would  probably 
guess  that  this  was  the  most  difficult 
part  of  the  equipment  to  keep  in 
operation;  this  guess  would  be  cor¬ 
rect.  Eternal  vigilance  was  necessary 
on  the  part  of  the  gas  engine  mainte¬ 
nance  man  and  high  standards  of 
maintenance  and  good  supervision 
were  required  of  the  officer  in  charge 
of  the  system. 

Power  Sources 

When  stations  were  dependent  on 
their  own  small  power  plants,  as  was 
usually  the  case  with  relay  stations, 
since  they  were  generally  located  on 
isolated  hill  or  mountain  tops,  and  as 
was  often  the  case  with  terminal  sta¬ 
tions,  the  officer  in  charge  generally 
had  a  specified  schedule  to  shift  from 
one  generator  to  another  at  each  sta¬ 
tion.  A  procedure  used  in  the  ETO 
was  to  make  the  shift  every  three 
hours,  changing  over  instantly  and  si¬ 
multaneously  on  a  signal  transmitted 
over  circuit  number  one,  the  engineer¬ 
ing  circuit,  all  stations  having  been 
alerted  a  few  minutes  before  the 
schedule  time  and  all  switching  im¬ 
mediately  on  the  signal. 

At  each  new  location,  the  station 
crew  explored  the  possibility  of  tak¬ 
ing  the  station’s  power  from  any 
nearby  Diesel,  large  gas  engine  driv¬ 
en  generator  or  other  source  of  elec¬ 
tric  power  in  order  to  save  wear  on 
the  station’s  own  small,  light-weight 
equipment.  No  claim  is  made  that 
radio  relay  operated  perfectly  in  the 
ETO.  However,  by  reasonable  stand¬ 
ard,  it  was  “reliable.”  Its  perform¬ 
ance  greatly  exceeded  our  expecta¬ 
tions. 

Another  difference  from  usual  field 
radio  equipment  is  that  radio  relay 
is  duplex  in  operation;  that  is,  the 
transmitting  and  receiving  circuits 
are  both  in  operation  continuously: 
both  are  “on”  simultaneously.  With 
the  usual  field  radio  it  is  impossible 
for  the  listener  to  break  in  on  the 
talker  because  the  latter’s  receiving 
circuit  is  “out”  while  his  transmit¬ 
ting  circuit  is  “on”  and  he  could  not 
hear  an  attempted  interruption.  Since 
both  the  receiving  and  transmitting 
circuits  of  radio  relay  are  in  opera- 
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tion  continuously,  the  listener  can 
break  in  at  any  time.  This  makes  the 
conversation  natural  and  more  effi¬ 
cient  of  circuit  time;  it  is  like  talking 
over  a  wire  telephone  circuit  and,  in 
fact,  the  users  would  not  know  wheth¬ 
er  they  are  talking  by  radio  or  by 
wire  except  that  the  switchboard  op¬ 
erator  cautions  when  the  connection 
is  made,  “You  are  using  a  radio  cir¬ 
cuit;  you  are  cautioned  not  to  di¬ 
vulge  secret  or  confidential  informa¬ 
tion.”  Some  Signal  Officers  believe 
such  a  caution  redundant'  since  it  is 
also  forbidden  to  discuss  secret  or 
confidential  matters  in  the  clear  over 
wire  circuits. 

Many  Channels  With  Relay 

This  duplex  operation  necessitates 
the  use  ot  two  frequencies  between 
each  two  stations  in  the  chain,  one  to 
carry  the  conversation  one  way  and 
the  other  the  other  way.  A  hundred- 
mile  set-up  using  three  relay  stations 
and  two  terminal  stations  has  four 
station-to-station  links,  and  since  the 
frequencies  must  not  be  duplicated 
within  this  range,  such  a  chain  of 
stations  uses  four  times  two,  or  eight 
different  frequencies.  This  is  expen¬ 
sive  of  frequencies,  of  course,  but 
there  are  300  frequency  settings 
available  within  the  thirty  million  cy¬ 
cle  band  of  the  equipment,  which  cov¬ 
ers  from  70  to  100  million  cycles.  The  * 
equipment  is  frequency  modulated 
and  thereby  is  less  subject  to  interfer¬ 
ence  than  if  amplitude  modulated. 

Another  important  difference  be¬ 
tween  radio  relay  and  usual  field  ra¬ 
dio  is  that  the  latter  is  single  channel 
whereas  radio  relay  can  be,  and  al¬ 
most  always  is,  used  in  conjunction 
with  telephone  and  telegraph  carrier 
equipment  to  produce  several  chan¬ 
nels  of  each.  1  he  field  telephone  car¬ 
rier  produces  four  telephone  channels 
and  telegraph  carrier  can  be  superim¬ 
posed  on  one  or  more  of  these  tele¬ 
phone  channels  to  produce  four  tele¬ 
type  channels  for  each  telephone 
channel  so  used.  The  possible  combi¬ 
nations  are:  four  telephone  and  no 
teletype;  three  telephone  and  four  tel¬ 
etype;  two  telephone  and  eight  tele¬ 
type;  one  telephone  and  twelve  tele¬ 
type  or  no  telephone  and  sixteen  tele¬ 
type.  The  combination  which  usually 
best  fits  the  need  is  three  telephone 
and  four  teletype. 

A  fundamental  disadvantage  of  ra¬ 
dio  is  that  it  is  subject  to  intercep¬ 
tion.  The  radio  relay  equipment  used 
in  the  ETO  had  this  disadvantage, 
but  to  a  less  degree  than  the  usual 
type  of  radio.  Radio  relay  employs 
such  very  high  frequencies  that  re¬ 
ception  is  restricted  almost  to  line  of 


sight;  moreover,  its  di-pole  antenna 
is  beamed  on  the  distant  station  with 
which  it  works  and  the  angle  of  dis¬ 
persion  is  relatively  narrow.  Hence, 
in  order  to  listen  in  on  a  transmis¬ 
sion  over  one  of  these  circuits,  an 
enemy  would  have  had  to  be  either 
very  near  the  station  or  else  be  al¬ 
most  in  line  with  the  two  stations  and 
up  on  an  elevation. 

We  monitored  various  of  our  radio 
relay  circuits  from  time  to  time  and 
found  considerable  information  being 
transmitted  which  was  dangerous  and 
which  would  have  been  more  danger¬ 
ous  if  our  armies  had  been  in  static 
position.  It  was  verified  when  higher 
German  headquarters  and  installa¬ 
tions  were  captured  and  through  in¬ 
vestigations  after  VE-day,  that  the 
Germans  did  have  the  ample  and  effi¬ 
cient  radio  and  signal  intelligence  or¬ 
ganizations  which  we  had  expected 
them  to  have.  However,  these  serv¬ 
ices  operated  under  the  serious  disad¬ 
vantage  of  being  forced  frequently  to 
withdraw  their  stations  to  the  rear 
under  the  pressure  of  our  advance. 
This  handicap  applied  particularly  to 
elements  which  would  have  had  to  be 
located  close  up  to  the  front  in  order 
to  intercept  our  short-range  trans¬ 
missions  such  as  radio  relay. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  make  an 
authoritative  statement  that  the  Ger¬ 
mans  had  never  intercepted  impor¬ 
tant  radio  relay  traffic  but  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  they  did  not.  At  any  rate, 
nothing  occurred  during  the  opera¬ 
tions  to  indicate  that  they  had  made 
use  of  any  intercepted  American  ra¬ 
dio  relay  message.  It  was  fortunate 
for  us  that  radio  relay  was  needed 
urgently  only  during  rapidly  moving 
phases  of  operations  and  that  when, 
from  time  to  time,  our  advance  was 
temporarily  checked,  time  became 
available  to  install  spiral-four  cable 
or  open  wire  or  to  rehabilitate  exist¬ 
ing  wire  or  cable  circuits  and  thus  to 
be  able  to  relegate  radio  relay  to 
standrby  or  emergency  use. 

Speed  and  Economy 

The  characteristics  of  radio  relay 
which  made  it  outstanding  in  fast- 
moving  operations  were  its  speed  of 
installation  and  its  economy  of  per¬ 
sonnel  and  transportation.  In  World 
War  I  the  speed  of  attack  was  that 
which  infantry  could  make  through 
organized  defenses.  Each  mile  was 
won  at  the  cost  of  terrific  losses  and 
the  attack  thus  became  weaker  and* 
weaker  until  it  was  halted  through 
sheer  exhaustion.  Even  the  most  care¬ 
fully  prepared  and  prodigally  sup¬ 
ported  “drive”  with  selected  units  in 
the  assault  and  backed  up  by  reserves 


massed  in  rear,  lost  its  punch 
three  or  four  days.  Five,  six,  a  dozen 
miles  was  termed  victory. 

But  World  War  II  moved  swifter 
and  farther.  The  basic  pace  was  that 
of  mechanical  vehicles  and  the  speed 
with  which  the  armored  spearhead 
could  be  supported.  Immediate  sup- 
port  was  by  infantry  in  trucks  and  Hy 
air  bombing  and  strafing.  This  im¬ 
mediate  support  was  followed  by  in¬ 
fantry  on  foot,  mopping  up  and 
cleaning  out  pockets  of  resistance  but 
with  other  elements  moving  forward 
in  route  column.  Further  support 
w  as  given  by  the  advance  of  weapons 
of  all  types,  by  supplies  moving  up 
by  road  and  railroad  and  with  more 
urgent  shipments  by  air.  Close  air 
support  was  essential  and  this  meant 
that  damaged  enemy  air  fields  had  to 
be  repaired  and  new  ones  constructed 
close  behind  the  forward  elements. 
Evacuation  of  wounded  had  to  be 
taken  care  of  daily,  hourly. 

Once  the  enemy  defensive  line  had 
been  breached  in  Normandy,  the  at¬ 
tack  moved  so  swiftly  as  to  prevent 
the  defeated  troops  reorganizing  a 
defense  in  Western  France,  and  for 
400  miles  the  attack  pushed  wjth  in¬ 
credible  speed  against  an  enemy  who 
was  being  by-passed,  confused,  rout¬ 
ed  in  detail  and  blasted  from  the  sky. 

Installation  Advantages 

None  of  these  things  could  have 
been  done  without  direction  and  co¬ 
ordination  and  when  one  thinks  of 
direction  and  coordination  he  is 
thinking  of  signal  communications. 
Effective  communication  was  the  key 
to  the  success  of  our  operations,  and 
during  the  vital  periods  when  those 
operations  were  moving  fast,  radio 
relay  was  the  key  to  effective  com¬ 
munications  in  the  forward  areas. 
Radio  relay  could  be  installed  quick¬ 
ly,  it  could  be  moved  swiftly  to  meet 
a  changing  situation,  it  carried  great 
volumes  of  traffic  and  it  made  mini¬ 
mum  demand  on  road  space,  on  per¬ 
sonnel  and  on  our  hard-pressed  sup¬ 
ply  system. 

The  great  advantages  of  radio  re¬ 
lay  over  wire  circuits  which  could 
carry  equivalent  traffic  is  shown  best 
by  figures.  Material  for  a  100-mile 
wire  line  with  four  wires  weighs  nine¬ 
ty-four  ship  tons,  whereas  radio  relay 
for  that  distance  weighs  only  twenty- 
five  ship  tons.  The  construction  of 
such  a  wire  line  would  take  four  bat¬ 
talions,  or  1,820  men  ten  days,  while 
forty-four  men  can  install  the  equiv¬ 
alent  radio  relay  and  put  it  into  oper¬ 
ation  in  two  days  or  less.  Moreover, 
after  the  wire  line  has  been  construct¬ 
ed  every  foot  of  it  is  vulnerable  to 
bombing,  sabotage;  demolition,  acci- 
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dents  from  vehicles;  even  buried  ca¬ 
bles  were  cut  by  bulldozers,  graders, 
etc.;  whereas  a  radio  relay  system  is 
subject  to  trouble  at  only  the  two  ter- 
iriinal  stations  and  the  two  or  three 
relay  stations,  and  there  are  always 
alert  men  at  each  of  these  points  to 
prevent  or  to  correct  immediately  any 
interruption. 

The  equipment  is  adaptable  for  in¬ 
stallation  in  trucks  or  trailers  or  in 
the  Hut  HO-17  (modified  for  in¬ 
creased  headroom)  ;  this  hut  being 
designed  to  fit  in  the  2^-ton,  6x6 
truck  body  and  to  be  readily  remov¬ 
able  (by  crane)  for  placement  on  the 
ground  at  the  site  selected. 

At  Bristol,  England,  in  April  1944, 
the  First  Army  installed  the  pilot 
model  of  its  radio  terminal  equip¬ 
ment  in  a  one-ton  trailer  in  less  than 
two  working  days.  Additional  instal¬ 
lations  were  made  rapidly  and  were 
completed  in  time  for  the  Normandy 
invasion.  The  carrier  terminal  equip¬ 
ment  was  installed  in  a  214-ton,  6x6 
cargo  truck  and  this  truck  towed  the 
radio  trailer.  Thus  the  entire  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  terminal  for  three  tele¬ 
phone  and  four  teletype  circuits  and 
the  operating  personnel  was  placed 
on  the  road  as  a  single  truck  and 
trailer  unit.  Complete  equipment  for 
a  relay  station  was  installed  in  a  11/4- 
ton,  6x6  truck.  Many  different  varia¬ 
tions  of  these  installations  were  made 
in  the  ETO,  and  almost  invariably 
each  crew'  which  made  an  installation 
felt  that  it  had  the  perfect  solution, 
that  it  had  the  neatest  and  most  effi¬ 
cient  setup  in  the  Theater. 

When  used  at  and  forward  of  Ar¬ 
my  Headquarters,  stations  are  apt  to 
move  frequently  and  it  is  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage  to  have  the  equipment  in¬ 
stalled  in  a  vehicle,  but  for  rear  area 
stations  it  is  generally  more  conveni¬ 
ent  and  certainly  more  economical  of 
transportation  to  set  up  in  a  building 
or  tent  and  thus  to  release  the  trans¬ 
porting  vehicles  for  other  duty.  When 
this  is  done,  of  course,  there  must  be 
longer  notice  of  an  impending  move 
and  high  priority  must  be  given  for 
the  necessary  vehicles  to  carry  the 
equipment  and  personnel  to  the  new 
site. 

Radio  Relay  in  Operations 

Specific  examples  of  the  use  of  ra¬ 
dio  relay  show  its  value.  Radio  relay 
made  its  reputation  from  the  start, 
in  North  Africa,  in  Sicily  and  in  the 
first  campaigns  in  Italy,  even  though 
this  early  equipment  provided  only  a 
single  duplex  channel  of  teletype.  The 
first  long  circuit  was  from  Allied 
Force  Headquarters  at  Algiers  to  Hill 
609  in  Tunisia  and  thence  to  mobile 
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stations  at  Bizerta  and  Sidi-Bou-Said 
(near  Tunis).  The  total  length  was 
379  miles  using  four  relay  stations. 
The  longest  span  was  120  miles  be¬ 
tween  the  relay  station  on  Tuorka  at 
4,900  feet  elevation  and  the  relay  sta¬ 
tion  on  Djebel  Ouasch  at  4,200  feet 
elevation.  This  circuit  carried  the 
bulk  of  operational  and  administra- 
tional  traffic  for  the  II  Corps,  the  load 
reaching  a  maximum  of  16,000  words 
per  day,  12,000  with  Algiers  and 
4,000  between  the  forward  terminals. 
Due  to  the  rapid  movement  of  II 
Corps  Headquarters  and  the  great 
distances  covered  it  was  impractica¬ 
ble  for  wire  circuit  construction  to 
keep  up  with  the  advance.  Hence 
these  radio  relay  circuits  were  vital 
to  the  operations. 

243  Mile  Circuit 

Frpni  the  opening  of  the  Sicilian 
Campaign  on  7  July  1943  until  9 
August  1943  a  duplex  radio  teletype 
circuit  was  operated  between  Sidi- 
Bou-Said  and  Malta  with  relay  sta¬ 
tions  on  Cape  Bon  and  Pantelleria,  a 
total  distance  of  243  miles,  all  over 
water.  The  longest  span  was  that  be¬ 
tween  Pantelleria  and  Malta,  148 
miles.  The  station  on  Pantelleria  was 
at  an  elevation  of  500  feet  and  that 
on  Malta  800  feet;  application  of  the 
formula  for  line  of  sight  gives  seven- 
tv-two  miles  as  the  limiting  distance 
but  communications  were  good  in 
spite  of  this  doubling  of  the  theoreti¬ 
cal  limit. 

Radio  relay  was  the  main  reliance 
between  Anzio  and  Headquarters 
Fifth  Armv  at  Presenzano  and  this 
installation  illustrates  flexibility  in 
the  routing  of  radio  relay.  There  is 
a  high  range  of  mountains  on  the  di-. 
rect  route;  these  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  and  therefore  unavailable 
for  radio  relay  sites.  The  solution 
was  to  place  the  relay  station  back 
near  Naples,  far  in  rear  of  both  ter¬ 
minals  but  with  a  good  line  of  trans- 
iiiission  to  each  terminal.  Traffic 
reached  20,000  words  per  day,  fur¬ 
nishing  instantaneous  communica¬ 
tions  from  Army  to  VI  Corps  and 
through  the  Corps  teletype  switch¬ 
board  direct  to  the  divisions  in  the 
Anzio  operation. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of 
the  circuit  across  the  English  Channel 
to  the  Normandy  beachhead  and  of 
the  sensation  created  by  this  first  tac¬ 
tical  use  of  multichannel  radio  relay. 
The  cross-channel  span  was  eighty- 
three  miles  although  the  calculated 
limiting  distance  for  the  800  feet  ele¬ 
vation  of  St.  Catherines  Hill  and  the 
160  feet  of  the  Normandy  site  is  only 
fifty-eight  miles.  The  value  of  these 


switchable  telephone  and  teletype  cir¬ 
cuits  and  of  the  facsimile  transmis¬ 
sion  of  information  and  targets  on 
aerial  photographs  was  very  great. 

It  became  routine  procedure  early 
in  the  Normandy  operations  to  install 
radio  relay  channels  paralleling  wire 
channels  between  army  group  and  ar¬ 
mies  and  between  armies  and  their 
respective  corps.  Whenever  consider¬ 
able  distances  separated  corps  and  di¬ 
vision  command  posts,  radio  relay 
channels  were  also  used  by  corps  to 
assure  communication  with  the  dis¬ 
tant  division  command^  posts.  There 
were  hundreds  of  these 'forward  area 
circuits  installed.  They  were  usually 
put  in  quickly,  were  operated  as  aux¬ 
iliary  circuits;  sometimes,  and  espe¬ 
cially  immediately  after  a  long  move, 
as  the  sole  speech  circuits.  When 
CP’s  moved  again,  these  radio  relay 
installations  were  pulled  out  and  were 
reinstalled  to  serve  the  new  locations 
in  phase  with  the  progress  of  the  op¬ 
erations. 

Rear  Area  Use 

Radio  relay  was  also  vital  for  long 
circuits  in  the  rear  areas.  Owing  to 
battle  damage  and  German  demoli¬ 
tion,  it  was  frequently  impossible  to 
rehabilitate  enough  French,  Belgian, 
or  German  cable  or  open  wire  circuits 
to  carry  the  vast  volume  of  message 
business.  Radio  relay  proved  an  ex¬ 
cellent  solution,  the  sole  solution  in 
many  cases,  because  priority  in  as¬ 
signment  of  signal  construction  units 
was  given  the  forward  elements;  their 
need  for  construction  progressed 
across  the  Continent  and  was  never 
ending.  Prom  D-day  to  VE-day  and 
afterward,  the  ETO  Signal  Office  re¬ 
ceived  daily  pleas  from  Armies  and 
Army  Groups,  “Send  us  more  line 
material,  more  construction  troops.” 

A  few  construction  units  had  to  be 
allotted  the  Base  Sections  of  the  Com¬ 
munication  Zone  in  order  that  they 
might  be  able  to  maintain  the  rear 
area  lines  on  which  supply  to  the 
front  depended  and  in  order  that  they 
might  furnish  communications  to  new 
ports  and  depots  as  the  operations 
moved  eastward,  but  there  were  sel¬ 
dom  any  construction  units  available 
to  build  new  lines  in  the  rear.  Con¬ 
sequently,  reliance  had  to  be  placed 
upon  rehabilitated  civilian  lines. 
These  were  often  too  meager  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  circuits  required  and  when 
this  was  the  case  we  often  resorted 
to  radio  relay.  There  were  radio  re¬ 
lay  circuits  from  Paris  to  Cherbourg, 
to  Deauville,  to  London,  to  Namur, 
and  to  Vittel. 

The  Air  Force  also  had  a  consider¬ 
able  network  of  radio  relay  circuits 
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tying  in  from  Headquarters  at  Chan¬ 
tilly,  near  Paris,  to  their  Advance 
Headquarters,  to  their  Tactical  Head¬ 
quarters,  to  Bombardment  and  to 
Fighter  Wing.  The  Ninth  Air  Force 
had  the  distinction  of  having  the 
longest  radio  relay  circuit  in  the 
ETO,  that  between  Chantilly  and  Bad 
Kissingen,  Germany.  This  circuit 
used  two  terminal  stations  and  eight 
relay  stations.  The  sum  of  the  dis¬ 
tances  between  stations  was  410  miles 
and  the  direct  air  line  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  terminals  wa§  390  miles.  In 
spite  of  the  ^ong  distance  and  eight 
relays  this  circuit  was  “in  service” 
about  ninety  percent  of  the  time. 

Another  use  of  radio  relay  result¬ 
ed  from  a  bitter  experience  at  ETO 
Headquarters.  Our  big  40-kilowatt 
radio  station  for  communication  with 
Washington  was  located  about  twenty 
miles  •  southwest  of  Paris.  It  was 
keyed  from  the  Signal  Center  Block¬ 
house  in  Paris  by  French  circuits  in 
the  Paris-LeMans  cable.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  this  cable  skirts  the  edge  of 
the  railroad  yards  at  Trappes  and 
this  yard  had  been  heavily  bombed 
by  our  Air  Force.  French  and  Amer¬ 
ican  cable  splicers  had  repaired  this 
cable  when  the  headquarters  of  ETO 
moved  from  Valognes  to  Paris  early 
in  September  1944.  The  cable  was 
put  into  service;  the  circuits  operated 
well  and  we  settled  ourselves  to  what 
we  hoped  and  expected  would  be  an 
indefinite  and  uninterrupted  use  of 
the  cable. 

We  felt  our  U.S.  link  secure.  But 
such  was  not  the  case.  A  heavy  rain, 


a  thorough  soaking  of  the  ground, 


moisture  in  the  cable  throuc^h  two  un¬ 
suspected  cracks  in  the  sneath  and 
out  went  our  vital  keying  circuits.  The 
obvious  remedy,  and  one  quickly  ap¬ 
plied,  was  to  place  an  additional  ra-  • 
dio  relay  station  atop  the  Eiffel  Tow¬ 
er,  another  at  the  big  radio  station, 
and  thus  to  restore  the  direct  keying 
circuits.  Losing  them  once  was 
enough.  When  the  cable  was  re¬ 
stored  we  went  back  to  wire  circuits 
but  we  did  not  remove  our  radio  re¬ 
lay  paralleling  link  and  it  saved  our 
Washington  communications  when 
the  cable  failed  the  next  time. 

We  learned  in  September  1944  that 
new  troubles  may  occur  at  any  time 
in  a  bombed  cable.  One  might  think 
that  a  thorough  soaking  would  pene¬ 
trate  every  crack  or  pin  hole  of  a 
buried  cable  and  that  all  prospective 
troubles  might  be  thus  revealed  and 
repaired  at  one  time;  but  such  was 
not  the  case.  A  prospective  trouble 
might  survive  the  first  heavy  rain  and 
succumb  to  the  second  or  to  the  third 
or  fourth.  Troubles  were  unpredict¬ 
able.  Ability  to  bridge  a  gap,  such 


as  this  twenty-mile  link  from  signal 
center  to  radio  station,  was  a  most 
valuable  asset  to  a  signal  officer  and, 
in  the  ETO,  we  all  tried  to  keep  two 
or  three  radio  relay  stations  in  re¬ 
serve  for  such  an  emergency. 

Colonel  Grant  Williams,  Signal  Of¬ 
ficer,  First  Army,  thus  describes  the 
use  of  radio  relay  at  Bastogne:  “In 
November  we  had  done  some  experi¬ 
menting  using  the  Radio  Link,  AN/ 
TRC-3,  in  a  moving  vehicle.  We  had 
a  complete  terminal  set  with  CF-1  and 
2  carrier  equipment  and  a  teletype 
machine  mounted  in  a  truck.  When  it 
looked  as  if  the  101st  Division  was 
going  to  be  surrounded  at  Bastogne, 
the  Corps  Signal  Officer  (whose 
young  assistants  had  done  the  build¬ 
ing)  sent  the  truck  towing  a  trailer 
(with  an  additional  terminal  set  as  a 
spare  installed)  into  Bastogne.  It  was 
the  last  vehicle  to  enter  the  town  be¬ 
fore  the  Germans  completed  their  en¬ 
circlement.  The  trailer  was  hit  and 
destroyed.  However,  the  truck  was 
undamaged,  and  throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  period  until  they  were  relieved, 
the  Corps  had  .telephone  and  teletype 
communication  with  General  McAu- 
liffe. 

“Wire  communications  would  have 
been  impossible,  as  naturally  the  Ger¬ 
mans  would  have  cut  the  lines.  Ordi¬ 
narily,  now,  1  keep  the  Radio  Link 
as  a  stand-by,  but  whenever,  due  to 
line  failures,  the  number  of  channels 
to  any  of  my  units  falls  below  a  fixed 
standard  that  I  have  set.  the  Radio 
Link  is  placed  in  service  and  remains 
in  service  until  the  wire  facilities  are 
completely  restored.  It  is  the  best 
agency  w^e  have  to  meet  the  unusual, 
the  unexpected  and  the  difficult  situa¬ 
tion. 

“Going  back  further,  I  may  say 
that  the  rapid  advance  of  late  last 
summer  across  France  and  Belgium 
would  have  been  much  more  difficult 
and  certainly  slower  if  we  had  not* 
been  able  to  maintain  an  adequate 
scale  of  communications  by  its  use. 
Never  had  field  armies  like  the  First 
and  Third  had  communications  on 
such  an  adequate  and  successful  scale, 
entirely  due  to  unimaginable  hard 
work  and  such  equipnient.” 

Radio  relay  was  also  valuable  in 
the  Pacific.  Used  at  Hollandia  in 
Mav  1944,„it  furnished  circuits  quick- 
Iv.  While  the  links  involved  were 
short  (six,  tw^o  and  fourteen-mile 
jumps)  the  terrain  was  rugged  or 
swampland  and  the  roads  were  nar¬ 
row;  the  radio  relay  circuits  served 
well  until  replaced  by  pole  lines. '  Pri¬ 
or  to  the  Leyte  landing,  several  small 
ships  had  been  allotted  as  floating 
communication  centers  and  had  been 
equipped  with  radio  relay  and  asso¬ 


ciated  carrier  equipment;  also  a  U  o. 
ton  truck  had  been  made  into  a  radio 
relay  terminal.  At  H-(-2  hours. 
LCM’s  carrying  this  truck  and  ad  li. 
tional  radio  relay  equipment  for  oih. 
er  shore-based  stations,  headed  for 
Red  Beach;  within  twenty-five  n^n. 
utes  the  truck  station  was  in  conn  u- 
nication  with  the  ship  stations. 


At  H-|-5  hours.  General  Mac  Vr- 
thur  went  ashore  and  made  his  ra- 
mous  “I  have  returned”  broadc.  st. 
This  speech  was  picked  up  fr^.m 
shore  by  General  Headquarters  afloat 
and  was  rebroadcast  to  the  Philip, 
pines.  A  Signal  Corps  communica¬ 
tion  ship  recorded  the  broadcast  £<nd 
it  was  retransmitted  to  the  United 
States  later  that  day.  Twenty-two  ra- 
dio  relay  terminals  were  used  in  he 
Leyte  operations,  handling  telephoiies 
and  teletype  operational  traffic  and 
broadcasts. 
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In  preparation  for  the  Luzon  o])er- 
ation,  six  2l/^-ton  trucks  with  trailers 
were  fitted  as  mobile  radio  relay  ter¬ 
minals;  these  performed  indispensa¬ 
ble  service  in  the  landing  at  Lingaven 
Gulf  and  in  the  subsequent  rapid  ad¬ 
vance  to  Manila.  Dagupan,  twenty- 
five  miles  to  Camiling,  twenty-seven 
miles  to  Tarlac,  twenty-four  miles  to 
San  Fernando,  twenty-two  miles  to 
Malolos,  thirty-two  miles  to  Manila. 

Each  of  these  was  first  the  forward 
terminal,  and  later,  by  back-to-baek 
installations,  became  the  relay  sta¬ 
tion  along  the  route  of  reconquest. 

By  10  March  1945,  sixteen  radio  re¬ 
lay  terminals  were  handling  seventy- 
five  percent  of  voice  and  teletype 
traffic  in  and  out  of  Manila  to  remote 
points  on  Luzon. 

These  examples  show  that  in  World 
War  11,  radio  relay  has  furnished 
thousands  of  vital  circuits  which 
could  not  have  TieSh  provided  as 
quickly  by  wire  construction  even 
though  our  forces  had  been  provided 
unlimited  numbers  of  signal  construc¬ 
tion  troops  and  even  though  these 
troops  had  been  given  “clear  the 
road”  priority  for  bringing  up  their 
poles  and  wire.  Four  battalions,  a 
total  of  1,820  men,  would  require 
about  ten  days  to  construct  a  four- 
wire  pole  line  one  hundred  miles 
long;  radio  relay  teams  totaling  for¬ 
ty-four  men  can  install  their  equip¬ 
ment  and  provide  equivalent  circuits 
in  less  than  two  days.  These  figures 
— 2  days  against  10;  44  men  against 
1,820;  88  man-days  against  18,200 — 
show^  why  radio  relay,  competing  for 
the  title  against  many  items  of  new 
and  marvelous  communication  equip¬ 
ment,  both  wire  and  radio,  is  called  ^^ommar 
the  communication  sensation  of 
World  War  11. 
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ONE  VOICE  OF  COMMAND 


By  Donald  Becker 


They  lifted  the  security  lid  in  the 
Pentagon  just  a  crack  the  other  day 
to  throw  light  on  a  seldom-mentioned 
but  vital  aspect  of  unification  of  the 
services — joint  communications. 

So  vital,  in  fact,  is  this  aspect  of 
unity  that  joint  communications  be¬ 
gan  to  evolve  many  years  -before  the 
services  were  unified.  Then  World 
War  II  came  along  to  underscore  the 
necessity  of  having  all  the  Armed 
Forces  speak  with  the  same  tongue, 
and  the  evolutionary  process  speeded 
up. 

The  goal  hasn’t  been  easy  to 
achieve,  even  though  the  need  has 
been  recognized  for  a  long  time  and 
the  pressure  of  war  brought  much 
progress.  Top-level  communications 
people  of  the  National  Military  Es¬ 
tablishment  still  are  hard  at  work  on 
the  problem  they  foresaw  in  the  thir¬ 
ties.  But  with  the  objective  now  near¬ 
ly  attained,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
explained  some  of  the  ramifications. 

For  a  concrete  example  of  what’s 
needed,  take  the  Okinawa  campaign. 
In  April,  1945,  the  Army,  Navy,  Ma¬ 
rines  and  Air  Force  jointly  concen¬ 
trated  American  might  on  the  island 
and  broke  Japanese  resistance  in 
their  own  backyard. 

Simple,  after  you  have  the  men,  the 
ships  and  the  supplies? 

No;  because  a  joint  operation  like 
Okinawa  requires  coordination  of 
command. 

Well,  isn’t  that  merely  the  willing¬ 
ness  to  get  together? 
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Again,  no.  Just  as  you  can’t  have 
command  without  communications, 
neither  can  you  have  joint  command 
without  joint  communications.  (The 
Army  Signal  Corps,  for  example, 
points  out  that  you  can’t  have  a  fight¬ 
ing  force  at  all  without  direction,  and 
likes  to  call  its  communications  “the 
voice  of  command.”) 


loint  Procedures  Evolution 

But  what’s  so  difficult  about  joint 
communications?  Can’t  an  Army 
commander  just  message  the  Navy  on 
how  many  landing  craft  he  needs,  and 
the  Air  Force  for  fighter  cover? 

Yes,  he  can — now.  But  handling  a 
message  accurately  and  securely  in 
three-dimensional  mechanized  war¬ 
fare  of  supersonic  speed  isn’t  quite  as 
easy  as  telephoning  your  neighbor¬ 
hood  grocer  and  asking  him  to  make 
an  emergency  delivery  of  bug  bombs. 

Before  disclosing  (within  security 
limits)  what  is  being  done  to  give 
unified  command  a  single  vocabulary 
of  command,  let’s  have  a  quick  look 
at  the  changing  demands  on  commu¬ 
nications,  as  warfare  becomes  more 
and  more  complex.  Let’s  go  back  to 
an  era  when  men  were  shooting  at 
each  other  in  a  relatively  simple  man¬ 
ner.  That,  so  far  as  the  communica¬ 
tions  people  are  concerned,  isn’t  very 
far  back.  It’s  the  era  of  World  War 
I. 

In  World  War  I  there  was  only  a 


small  Air  Force,  and  Naval  engage¬ 
ments  seldom  involved  land  forces. 
Each  service  did  its  own  job.  There 
were  no  joint  operations  in  the  mod¬ 
ern  sense  and  therefore  no  need  for 
joint  communications. 

This  happy  simplicity  continued 
for  a  decade  after  the  First  World 
War.  Communications  procedures 
and  equipment  that  were  developed 
independently  by  the  separate  serv¬ 
ices  were  allowed  to  expand  in  their 
separate  paths.  The  Army  and  the 
Navy  felt  they  had  different  missions. 
Their  methods  of  communicating  or¬ 
ders  to  accomplish  their  missions 
were  different,  too. 

But  about  1930,  defense  planners 
began  to  realize  that  the  services 
would  be  interdependent  in  a  new 
war  and  therefore  should  have  the 
means  —  the  communications  —  to 
work  together.  The  most  obvious 
need  was  for  common  procedures.  If 
a  Navy  message  were  to  be  delivered 
to  an  Army  addressee,  then  both  sail¬ 
ors  and  soldiers  would  have  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  symbols  on  it.  Yet  they 
did  not,  because  the  individual  pro¬ 
cedures  of  each  service  had  been 
strongly  flavored  by  the  traditions  of 
each.  They  simply  did  not  speak  the 
same  version  of  the  English  language. 

Long-established  principles,  based 
on  individual  service  requirements, 
made  establishment  of  joint  proce¬ 
dures  difficult.  No  one  procedure 
would  fit  precisely  all  the  require¬ 
ments  of  each  service.  Numerous 


Just  as  you  can’t  have  command  without  communications,  you  can’t 
have  joint  command  without  joint  communications. 


joint  radio  telegraph  procedures  were 
invented  after  1930,  but  none  was 
found  satisfactory  by  either  Army  or 
Navy  to  the  extent  of  being  put  fully 
into  intra-service  use.  Each  service 
made  its  own  adaptations. 

Under  the  impact,  of  World  War 
II,  however,  the  services  finally 
evolved  a  single  radio  telegraph  pro¬ 
cedure  for  both  inter-service  and  in¬ 
tra-service  use.  The  system  subse¬ 
quently  was  composed  with  British 
practices,  bringing  a  combined  proce¬ 
dure  that  could  be  used  by  the  United 
States  Navy,  the  United  States  Army 
and  Air  Forces,  and  the  British 
forces. 

After  this  achievement,  joint  pro¬ 
cedures  were  found  for  radio  tele¬ 
phone,  and  lastly,  for  teletype  tape 
relay.  As  a  result,  elements  of  all 
the  United  States  services  could  inter¬ 
communicate  rather  freely.  Some 
ironing  out  of  procedure  details  is 
still  to  be  done,  but  the  achievement 
is  now  practically  complete. 


ICB  to  IC-EC 


The  agency  that  devised  the  new 
procedures  of  communications  for 
the  United  States  Armed  Forces  was 
the  Joint  Communications  Board 
(JCB)  and  its  predecessor,  the  Joint 
Communications  Committee.  The 
JCB  came  into  being' July  14,  1942, 
and  was  designated  a  supporting 
agency  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
Its  name  was  changed  on  May  21  of 
this  year  to  the  Joint  Communica- 
tions-Electronics  Committee,  but  its 
functions  have  remained  nearly  the 
same  as  those  it  performed  during 
World  War  II. 

It  was  the  pressure  of  war  that 
brought  the  evolutionary  process  to 
fruition.  The  major  battles  of  the  re¬ 
cent  conflict  were  joint  affairs.  They 
demanded  close  coordination  of  all 
the  services.  Whoever  called  the  sig¬ 
nals  had  to  call  them  in  a  tongue  that 
all  could  understand.  For  communi¬ 
cations  to  falter  on  a  beachhead 
would  be  fatal.  Joint  operations  re¬ 
quired  joint  communications.  That’s 
all  there  was  to  it. 

So  let’s  take  a  closer  look  at  the 
Okinawa  campaign — the  last  of  the 
war — for  a  more  complete  under¬ 
standing  of  the  new  role  of  commu- 
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nications  in  modern  warfare.  After 
that,  there  will  be  presented  a  glimpse 
of  that  hush-hush  offspring  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  already  men¬ 
tioned,  the  Joint  Communications- 
Electronics  Committee. 

The  Ryukyu  campaign  began 
March  17,  1945,  with  preliminary 
naval  and  air  strikes  against  the  en¬ 
tire  island  chain.  These  strikes  were 
coordinated  with  strategic  bombings 
of  the  Japanese  home  islands.  The 
objective,  as  recorded  in  Tenth  Ar¬ 
my’s  Action  Report,  was  to  “capture, 
occupy,  defend  and  develop  Okinawa 
Island  and  establish  control  of  the 
sea  and  air  in  the  Nansei  Shoto  area.” 


Okinawa  joint  Operation 


This  amphibious  operation  was  a 
joint  one  from  its  very  genesis.  The 
mission  was  handed  to  Fleet  Admiral 
Chester  W.  Nimitz,  the  Pacific  com¬ 
mander,  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
Admiral  Raymond  A.  Spruance  be¬ 
came  commander  of  the  operation; 
Vice  Admiral  R.  K.  Turner  was  com¬ 
mander  of  the  joint  expeditionary 
forces;  and  Lieutenant  General  S.  B. 
Buckner  was  the  commanding  gener¬ 
al  of  expeditionary  troops.  Officers 
from  all  services  were  integrated  into 
the  staffs  that  planned  the  campaign. 
Task  force  units  that  finally  con¬ 
verged  on  Okinawa  were  spread  all 
over  the  Pacific,  their  movements  co¬ 
ordinated  by  joint  communications. 
They  came  from  the  West  Coast  of 
the  United  States,  Hawaii,  the  Rus¬ 
sell  Islands,  Guadalcanal,  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  New  Hebrides,  the  Marianas 
and  Ulithi.  When  landings  began 
and  the  forward  echelon.  Headquar¬ 
ters,  Tenth  Army  Command  Detach¬ 
ment,  was  on  a  ship  off  Okinawa,  the 
rear  echelon  was  at  Schofield  Bar¬ 
racks,  Hawaii. 

This  was  global  warfare,  held  to¬ 
gether  by  the  invisible  strands  of  a 
communications  net.  And  it  was 
joint  warfare.  Expeditionary  troops 
had  to  be  carried  to  their  target  by 
assault  shipping.  Naval  attack  groups 
had  to  pave  the  way.  Aircraft  were 
required  for  support.  Air  defense  in¬ 
volved  a  screen  •  of  radar-equipped 
Naval  craft,  land  radar,  fighter 
planes,  anti-aircraft  guns,  and  joint 
communications  over  which  to  re¬ 


ceive  warnings  and  issue  orders  for] 
countermeasures.  After  troops  land¬ 
ed,  Joint  Assault  Signal  Companies 
were  the  primary  factor  in  the  on- 
trol  and  delivery  of  Naval  gunfire  in 
close  support. 

Listen  to  the  Tenth  Army  Action 
Report  for  a  sample  of  wartime  te^m. 
work  in  supplying  joint  communica 
tions: 


“When  the  Corps  Headquarters 
came  ashore  a  radio  teletype  net¬ 
work  .  .  .  was  inaugurated  between 
the  command  ships.  Tactical  Vir 
Force,  and  the  Corps  Headquarters 
ashore.  Army  Headquarters  entered 
the  net  when  the  Army  Command 
Post  was  established  ashore.  All 
equipment  and  personnel  for  the  op. 
eration  of  this,  net  were  furnished  bv 
the  Navv.” 


Assault  Communications 


Just  what  signal,  activities  were  in 
volved  in  making  the  Okinawa  beach-1 
head?  Here  are  some  of  them: 


1.  Provision  of  a  combined  assault 
code. 

2.  Fire  control. 

3.  Operation  of  boat,  aircraft  and 
ground  messenger  services. 

4.  Shore-to-ship  visual  communi¬ 
cations. 

5.  Early  warning  air  raid  net,  witli 
teams  filtering  information  from  both 
ship  and  ground  radar. 

6.  Joint  Assault  Signal  Companie? 
to  establish  initial  beachhead  com¬ 
munications,  with  the  assistance  of 
combat  troops. 

7.  Construction  of  telephone  linesj 

8.  Wire,  radio  and  radar  repair. 

9.  Establishment  of  supply  depots] 

10.  Photographs  for  intelligence.! 
historical  record,  and  press. 

11. '  Handling  traffic  for  Expedi¬ 
tionary  Force  Messages  (personal 
messages  from  individual  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  marines ) ,  press,  and  Red 
Cross. 

12.  Establishment  of  a  Joint  Coni-i 
munications  Center  ashore,  starting 
with  a  Mobile  Communications  Unit.[ 
It  was  staffed  with  Army,  Navy  and| 
Air  Force  personnel. 


Mobile  equipment  made  communi 


cations  possible  soon  after  landirigl 
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I  For  the  week  ending  April  14,  which 
Yf  is  two  weeks  after  the  assault,  Tenth 
Army  handled  15,000  words  of  ra¬ 
dio  traffic.  This  increased  to  a  peak 
oi  475,000  words  for  the  week  end- 
ii; :  June  2. 

The  joint  communications  combat 
ni  ^sion  was  a  tremendous  one,  and  it 
accomplished.  (So  was  the  par¬ 
allel  job,  just  as  huge,  to  establish 
ih  '  communications  for  base  opera¬ 
tions  once  the  beachhead  was  won.) 
But  it  was  not  without  some  faults. 
Most  of  the  faults  appeared  after  the 
huge  machine  got  under  way.  Many 
of  them  were  of  little  consequence 
and  were  corrected  on  the  spot.  For 
example,  it  was  found  unnecessary 
to  have  both  a  Naval  and  Army  offi¬ 
cer  on  duty  at  the  same  time  to  han¬ 
dle  messages.  A  reduction  in  man¬ 
power  was  effected  by  having  only 
one  officer  handle  both.  jobs.  Some 
of  the  problems,  however,  were  of 
greater  magnitude  and — although  ex¬ 
pedients  were  used  to  solve  the  im¬ 
mediate  problems — the  fundamental 
changes  required  could  be  made  only 
at  a  higher  level  than  Army  head¬ 
quarters.  Typical  of  such  problems 
was  the  assignment  of  frequencies  to 
the  three  services  in  such  a  manner 
that  each  service  could  use  its  radio 
sets  without  interference  with  the  oth¬ 
er  services. 

It  was  to  eliminate  such  faults  af¬ 
ter  unification  of  the  services  that  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  continued  the 
already  functioning  Joint  Communi¬ 
cations  Board,  later  redesignated  the 
Joint  Communications  -  Electronics 
Committee. 


itli 
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The  Joint  Communications-Elec- 
tronics  Committee  consists  of  the 
jChief  Signal  Officer  of  the  Army,  the 
jAir  Force’s  Director  of  Communica¬ 
tions,  and  the  Chief  of  Naval  Com¬ 
munications.  One  or  more  alternates 
may  be  appointed  by  each  member. 


Panels — with  members  represent¬ 
ing  the  three  services — do  the  work 
^'■of  the  JC-EC.  The  members  of  a  giv- 
|en  panel  generally  are  chosen  because 
)f  their  particular  aptitude  in  the  field 
of  communications  or  electronics  for 
which  the  panel  was  established.  In 
r^ddition,  panel  members  usually  draw 
on  the  experience  of  scientists  or 
whnicians  of  their  own  service, 
ariels  meet  periodically,  but  not  on 
full-time  basis.  After  a  panel  has 
oinpleted  a  particular  job,  it  deliv- 
rs  the  results  to  the  JC-EC.  When 


As  the  need  for  standardi¬ 
zation  of  equipment  and  parts 
is  stressed  in  this  article  on 
the  Joint  Communications- 
Electronics  Board,  so  it  was 
stressed  by  speakers  at  the 
recent  national  meeting  of  the 
AFCA  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Particular  emphasis  to  this 
problem  was  given  in  the  ad¬ 
dresses  of  Fred  Lack,  AFCA 
President-elect;  Leighton  H. 
Peebles,  Assistant  Director  of 
Production,  National  Security 
Resources  Board;  and  Wayne 
Coy,  FCC  Chairman. 


the  JC-EC  approves  the  project,  it  is 
passed  on  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
for  final  approval  and  implementa¬ 
tion  by  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air 
Force. 

Communications  problems  are 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  JC- 
EC  by  members  of  the  committee,  by 
the  Joint  Chi'efs  of  Staff,  and  by  the 
Secretaries  of  Defense,  Army,  Navy 
and  Air. 

One  of  the  major  problems  con¬ 
fronting  the  three  services  is  the 
standardization  of  equipment  for 
joint  use.  Heretofore  each  service 
designed  and  procured  equipment  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  own  needs,  although 
certain  items  were  in  common  use 
among  the  three  services.  The  JC- 
EC  has  undertaken  the  task  of  stand¬ 
ardizing  certain  types  of  communica¬ 
tions  and  electronic  equipment  that 
are  common  to  all  the  Armed  Forces. 
Such  standardization  will  result  in 
greater  operating  efficiency  between 
the  services,  a  monetary  saving  (since 
only  one  “type”  of  any  given  equip¬ 
ment  need  be  purchased),  and  in¬ 
creased  simplification  in  manufac¬ 
ture.  Not  only  will  the  Armed  Forces 
gain  from  this  program,  but  the  com¬ 
munications  industry  will  find  the 
problem  of  producing  the  equipment 
required  for  the  Armed  Forces  con¬ 
siderably  simplified. 

The  JC-EC  also  is  working  on  elec¬ 
tronic  aids  to  navigation,  on  the 
allocation  of  radio  frequencies  for 


military  use  (in  conjunction  with  na- 
.  tional  and  international  civil  agen¬ 
cies),  on  problems  of  communica¬ 
tions  security  and  communications 
procedures,  on  radio  frequency  pro¬ 
pagation,  on  recommendations  for  re¬ 
search,  and  on  the  allocation  of  com¬ 
munications  responsibilities  for  the 
three  services.  Just  exactly  what  the 
JC-EC  is  doing  about  these  problems 
constitutes  classified  information. 
The  Pentagon  people  didn’t  lift  the 
security  lid  high  enough  to  disclose 
the  details. 


lANAP's  for  Uniformity 

The  top-level  communicators  in 
Washington  who  are  involved  in  all 
these  problems  may  make  the  de¬ 
cisions,  but  the  operating  personnel 
in  the  field  are  the  individuals  who 
carry  them  out.  To  accomplish  the 
promulgation  of  instructions  and  in¬ 
formation  to  radio  operators,  com¬ 
munications  officers  and  interested 
commanders,  the  JC-EC  publishes 
documents  called  “Joint  Army-Navy- 
Air  Force  Publications”  known  in 
service  vernacular  as  JANAP’s.  A 
common  language  is  used  and  the 
objective  of  these  publications  is  to 
facilitate  training  and  efficient  op¬ 
eration.  They  are  prescribed  for  use, 
not  only  between  the  three  services, 
but  usually  within  each  service  as 
well.  Thus  is  joint  communications 
policy  made  effective  at  every  level 
of  all  three  services. 

Finally,  the  JC-EC  will  study  com¬ 
mercial  equipment  to  see  how  it  can 
be  modified  for  military  use.  The 
committee  is  interested  also  in  learn¬ 
ing  if  the  use  of  a  given  piece  of 
equipment  can  be  broadened  by 
slight  modification.  In  short,  the  com¬ 
mittee  wants  to  make  the  most  of 
America’s  industrial  potential. 

‘  The  effort  to  achieve  completelv 
joint  communications  acquires  added 
importance  as  the  pace  of  warfare 
increases.  For  example,  with  aircraft 
moving  at  supersonic  speeds,  a  flash 
aircraft  warning  must  be  received  at 
once  to  be  of  any  value.  Should  the 
message  become  enmeshed  in  a  faulty 
communications  net  the  result  could 
be  tragic.  Fortunately,  the  armed 
services  have  gone  a  long  way  from 
the  day  when  they  were  obliged  to 
use  international  commercial  pro¬ 
cedures  in  order  to  communicate 
with  one  another.  The  Armed  Forces 
long  ago  learned  the  necessity  of 
having  one  voice  of  command.  Un¬ 
der,  the  Joint  Communications-Elec- 
tronics  Committee,  the  work  goes  on. 
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J.  Harry  LaBmm  (1949)  Thomas  A.  Riviere  (1950)  Leslie  F.  Muter  (1951) 

John  J.  Ott  (1949)  Dr.  Lee  De  Forest  (1950)  Charles  E.  Saltzman  (1951) 

Dr.  Harold  A.  Zahl  (1949)  S.  H.  Sherrill  (1952) 

*  Executive  Committee  Member 


Lack  Speaks  at  War  College 

AFCA’s  newly  elected  president, 
Fred  Lack,  vice  president  for  radio 
of  Western  Electric,  was  honored  with 
an  invitation  to  address  the  students 
at  the  National  War  College  early  in 
February.  His  address  was  confiden¬ 
tial.  Mr.  Lack’s  appearance  before 
the  college  served  to  emphasize  in  the 
minds  of  the  future  Army,  Navy  and 
Air  Force  high  level  commanders  the 
continued  importance  of  communica¬ 
tions  in  military  operation. 


National  Advisory  Committees 

AFCA  national  advisory  commit¬ 
tees  were  established  over  two  years 
ago  wdth  the  expectation  that  the 
services  would  refer  to  them  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  problems  espe¬ 
cially  in  industrial  mobilization  plan- 
ning.  With  the  formation  of  many 
government  appointed  committees  of 
the  National  Security  Resources 
Board  and  the  Munitions  Board  the 
number  of  such  problems  has  mate¬ 
rially  decreased.  Some  of  our  nation¬ 
al  advisory  committees  have  there¬ 
fore  been  discontinued.  Others  cov¬ 
ering  matters  for  which  government 
committees  have  not  yet  been  formed 
are  being  continued.  These  are  list¬ 
ed  in  this  issue.  AFCA  members, 
both  individual  and  group,  should 
submit  any  recommendations  they 
may  have  in  mind  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of' communications  and  photog¬ 
raphy  so  that  we  may  process  them 
to  the  services. 

The  Chief  Signal  Officer,  in  com¬ 
menting  on  the  solutions  to  problems 
studied  by  our  committees  and  chap¬ 
ters,  had  this  to  say:  “The  comments 
that  you  have  been  forwarding  from 
the  committees  of  the  AFCA  who 
are  working  on  the  problems  we  sub¬ 
mitted  have  already  proved  of  value 
to  our  planning  people.  .  .  ,  We  are 
studying  two  other  problems  with  a 
view  to  asking  the  help  of  your  co  n- 


Navy  Communications 
Conference 

All  district  communications  officers 
were  ordered  to  Washington  for  a 
large  scale  conference  during  the 
AFCA’s  annual  meeting  March 
28-30.  It  is  expected  that  at  future 
annual  meetings  the  high  level  com¬ 
munications  officers  of  all  three  serv  ¬ 
ices  will  be  assembled  to  participate 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  association 
as  well  as  for  conferences  with  their 
chiefs  in  W^ashington. 


Kaiden-Kazanjian 

Fred  Lack,  AFCA's  new  president  will  take 
office  July  1st.  Vice  President  in  charge  of 
the  radio  division  of  the  Western  Electric 
Company,  Mr.  Lack  has  long  experience 
with  government-industry  committees  for 
electronics-communications. 


Chapters  Visited  By  Exec,  Dir, 

During  the  year  ending  May  1st, 
the  Executive  Director  paid  one  or 
more  visits  to  the  following  chap¬ 
ters:  Atlanta,  Augusta,  Baltinlore, 
Boston,  Dayton-Wright,  Fort  Mon¬ 
mouth,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Richmond,  Spanish  War  Vet¬ 
erans,  South  Carolina  and  Washing¬ 
ton. 


AFCA  Medals  to  ROTC  Units 


AFCA  medals  have  been  sent  to 
eighteen  ROTC  units  and  will  be 
awarded  to  the  outstanding  commu¬ 
nications  cadet  at  graduation  cere¬ 
monies.  The  names  of  the  winners 
will  be  published  in  the  July  issue. 
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Conway  Studios  Ferdnand  de  Gueldre  U,  S.  Navy  V.  S.  Air  Force 

5fh  V.P.  C.  O.  Bickelhaupt  Isf  V.P.  Theodore  S.  Gary  3rd  V.P.  Rear  Adm.  Earl  E.  Stone  4fh  V.P.  J.  R.  Cunningham 


mittees  and  will  submit  them  to  you 
a?  soon  as  they  have  been  sufficiently 
clarified  here.”  It  was  pleasing  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  Chief  Signal  Officer’s  praise 
of  the  Cleveland  Chapter’s  solution 
to  several  of  these  problems:  “This 
was  especially  true  of  the  comments 
suliinitted  by  the  Cleveland  Chapter 
whose  report  is  considered  an  excel¬ 
lent  example  of  the  advice  and  avssist- 
ance  which  the  Armed  Forces  Com- 
immications  Association  can  give  the 
military  services  for  the  mobilization 
planning  program.” 


Council  Meeting 

At  the  annual  meeting  on  March 
28th.  chapter-elected  rej)resentatives 
to  the  National  Council  met  for  the 
first  time  with  the  Board  of  Directors. 
Of  the  26  chapters  in  the  continental 
Tinted  States,  the  following  had  rep¬ 
resentatives  at  the  meeting;  Atlanta. 
Baltimore.  Chicago.  Dallas,  Decatur. 
Fort  Monmouth.  Kentucky.  Louis¬ 


Direcfor,  Paul  Goldsborough  2nd  V.P. 

Randazzo  &  Morrison 


iana,  New  York,  Philadelphia.  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Richmond  and  St.  Louis.  Cer¬ 
tainly  this  is  a  fine  showing  for  the 
first  year  of  such  a  meeting.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  chapters  still  "have  failed  to 
designate  their  representatives. 

Signal  Corps  Anniversary 

The  association  and  a  number  of 
chapters  sponsored  celebrations  of 
the  Signal  Corps  anniversary  on 
March  3rd.  The  chapters  included 
Baltimore,  Kentucky,  New  York. 
Philadelphia,  Sacramento  and  the 
Texas  Tech  student  chapters. 

The  Chief  Signal  Officer  in  Greece 
reports  that  tlie  anniv  ersary  was  cele¬ 
brated  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
in  Athens,  Kastoria  and  Argos  Ores- 
tikon.  The  Hon.  Henry  F.  Grady, 
American  Ambassador  to  Greece, 
attended  the  celebration  in  Athens. 
Other  guests  included  high  ranking 
officials  of  the  American.  British  and 
Greek  forces. 


I  .  S.  Air  Force 
Director,  W.  G.  Eaton 


The  Commanding  Officer  of  the 
4th  Signal  Service  Group,  PHILCOM, 
reports  that  joint  ceremonies  by  Hqs. 
4th  Signal  Service  Group  and  Signal 
Officer,  Philippine  Command,  were 
held  at  Fort  McKinley  on  March  3rd. 
Guests  included  distinguished  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Philippine  govern¬ 
ment  and  industry,  as  well  as  U.  S. 
Air  Force,  Army,  and  Navy  officials. 

Executive  Committee  Member 
Evans  at  Large,  W.  C.  Henry 


Thomas  J.  Hargrave 
Karsh 


Director,  Walter 


Bachrach 
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Croup  Members  Represented 
At  National  Meeting 


The  following  AFCA  group  mem¬ 
bers  were  represented  at  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  national  meeting,  Washington, 

D.  C.: 


Admiral  Corporation 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Company 

Anaconda  Wire  &  Cable  Company 
Automatic  Electric  Company 
Automatic  Electric  Sales  Corp. 

Bell  Telephone  Company  of  Pa. 
Bendix  Radio 

Capitol  Radio  Engineering  Inst.,  Inc. 
Carolina  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Tel.  Co. 
Copperweld  Steel  Company 
Cornell-Dubilier  Electric  Corp. 
Corning  Glass  Works 
Dejur  Amsco  Corporation 
Federal  Telephone  &  Radio  Corp. 
Diamond  State  Telephone  Company 
General  Aniline  &  Film  Corp. 
General  Cable  Corporation 
General  Electric  Company 
Graflex,  Inc. 

Haloid  Company 
Hercules  Motors  Corp. 

Illinois  Bell  Telephone 
International  Resistance  Co. 
International  Tel.  &  Tel.  Corp. 
Kellogg  Switchboard  &  Supply  Co. 

P.  R.  Mallory  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Merit  Coil  &  Transformer  Corp. 
Michigan  Bell  Telephone  Company 
Mines  Equipment  Company 
National  Carbon  Company,  Inc. 

New^  England  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 

New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Co. 

New  York  Telephone  Company 
North  American  Philips  Co.,  Inc. 
Operadio  Manufacturing  Co. 

Philco  Corporation 
Radiart  Corporation 
Radio  Corporation  of  America 
RCA  Victor  Division 
Sherron  Electronics  Co. 

Southern  Bell  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 

Southern  New  England  Tel.  Co. 

Sperry  Gyroscope  Company 
Stewart- Warner  Corporation 
Teletype  Corporation 
Times  Facsimile  Corporation 
Tung-Sol  Lamp  Works,  Inc. 

Western  Electric  Company,  Inc. 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corp. 


National  Advisory  Committee  Chairmen 


BATTERY  MANUFACTURING:  Dr.  George  W.  Vinal,  Bureau  of  Standarc's, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

DRY  BATTERY  SUBCOM,:  Mr.  Ralph  E.  Ramsay,  V.  Pres.  &  Research 
Director,  Ray-O-Vac  Company,  Madison,  Wisconsin 
STORAGE  BATTERY  SUBCOM.:  Mr.  L.  E.  Wells,  Chief  Engineer,  Willa.d 
Storage  Battery  Company,  Cleveland  1,  Ohio 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  EQPT.  MFG.:  Mr.  H.  A.  Schumacher,  V.  Pres.,  Graflex,  In^ 
Rochester,  IV.  Y. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SENSITIZED  MATERIALS  &  CHEMICALS:  Joseph  C. 
son.  Pres.,  The  Haloid  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

PUBLICITY :  Mr.  Orrin  Dunlap,  Jr.,  RCA,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  2  ), 
N.  Y. 

MILITARY  TRAINING:  Major  Gen.  G.  L,  Van  Deusen,  Pres.,  RCA  Institut 
Inc.,  340  West  4th  St.,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 


AFCA  LIFE  MEMBERS 


Lt.  Col.  John  O.  Aalberg 
*  Major  General  Spencer  B.  Akin 
Major  O.  J.  Allen 
’’‘Major  General  James  B.  Allison 
Capt.  William  H.  Angel 
’•‘Major  Gen.  Francis  L.  Ankenbrandt 
Paul  Case  Armor 
Arthur  Atkinson 
Lt.  Col.  John  W.  Atwood 
Lt.  Edward  J.  Behn 
Col.  Sosthenes  Behn 
Lt.  William  C.  Behn 
Major  Joseph  T.  Bernard 
Major  W.  O.  Brewer 
Carl  D.  Brorein 
Capt.  E.  C.  Bryan 
Harold  C.  Burke 
Col.  Frank  Capra 
’•‘Capt.  B.  Harold  Christenson 
Lt.  Charles  E.  Clark 
H.  W.  Clough 
Daniel  C.  Cole 
Major  Lloyd  D.  Colvin 
Dr.  Garett  D.  Combs 
William  B.  Cook 
Bennett  W.  Cooke 
Capt.  J.  B.  Cooperhouse 
Major  Lawrence  J.  Corsa 
CWO  C.  R.  Crank 
Dr.  Lee  DeForest 
’•‘Admiral  Louis  E.  Denfeld 
W.  C.  DeVry 
Lt.  Mevio  DiMeglio 
Pfc.  David  M.  Dixon 
Lt.  Col.  E.  E.  Ferguson 
’•’Captain  Harry  E.  Fisher 
Col.  Sol.  Paul  Fink 
Major  Merwin  B.  Forbes 
Capt.  James  E.  Foster 
Capt.  William  L.  Cause 
Lt.  Col.  C.  W.  Gibbs 
Lt.  Col.  David  P.  Gibbs 
Capt.  Arthur  B.  Gibson 
Joseph  Gorodiz 
Capt.  Myron  J.  Green  . 

Capt.  Laurence  W.  Hacker 
Major  Max  W.  Hall 
W.  J.  Halligan 
Capt.  H.  C.  Hammerly 
Capt.  F.  S.  Heath,  Jr. 

Lt.  Col.  E.  W.  Heffner 
Col.  William  C.  Henry 
Lt.  Robert  C.  Herrick 
Lt.  Charles  T.  Hibbard 
Col.  Boyd  B.  Hill 
Capt.  Joseph  E.  Houk 
’•‘Major  General  H.  C.  Ingles 
Alexander  H.  Jackson  ' 

Lt.  Col.  Frank  B.  Jewett 
Lt.  Col.  J.  G.  Johnson 
Lt.  Howard  Kaplan 
H.  Donn  Keresey 
Lt.  Albion  W.  Knight,  Jr. 

Col.  J.  Harry  LaBrum 


Frederick  R.  I^ack 
Capt.  Elmer  S.  Lesher 
John  Richards  MacKay 
Col.  T.  H.  Maddocks 
Capt.  Gabriel  W.  Mamock 
Brig.  Gen.  A.  W.  Marriner 
’•‘Major  General  J.  O.  Mauborgne 
’•‘Major  General  Harold  M.  McClelland 
William  J.  Mcllvane 
’•‘General  Lucien  Merlin,  French  Army, 
LM,  CBE 
1.  Allen  Mitchell 
Capt.  L.  C.  Mohler 
Col.  F.  W.  Moorman 
Lt.  Thomas  C.  Musgrave  • 

Lt.  Col.  Jack  N.  Nahas 
Lt.  Col.  B.  I.  Noble 
Lt.  Col.  William  V.  Norton 
Cp.  John  K.  Palijas,  Jr. 

Major  E.  H.  Olsen 
W.  H.  Parkin 
Gerald  Dayton  Peet 
Col.  Van  Ness  Philip 
Major  J.  B.  Prestridge 
’•‘Rear  Admiral  Joseph  R.  Redman 
Marcel  C.  Reeds 
Eugene  H.  Reitzke 
Lt.  Col.  George  W.  Rhyne 
Capt.  Thomas  M.  Reinzi 
Thomas  A.  Riviere 
Col.  P.  C.  Sandretto 
Brig.  Gen.  David  Samoff 
Lt.  Col.  William  B.  Scace 
Capt.  James  F.  Scoggin,  Jr. 

Col.  Henry  H.  Scudder 
Lt.  Leroy  W.  Sellek 
Capt.  Dale  H.  Shick 
Major  Eugene  E.  Skinner 
Capt.  Rene  G.  Smoller 
T/5  John  T.  Snodgrass,  Jr. 

Edward  L.  Staubitz 
Lt.  Col.  Andrew  D.  Stephenson 
’•‘Rear  Admiral  Earl  E.  Stone 
Lt.  Col.  Arthur  W.  Tager 
’•‘Air  Vice  Marshal  W.  E.  Theak,  CBE 
Col.'S.  R.  Todd 
’•‘General  Hoyt  S.  Vandenberg 
Capt.  Walter  N.  Vincent 
’•‘Major  General  C.  H.  H.  Vulliamj, 
CBE,  DSO 
Jack  M.  Warner 
Col.  David  E.  Washburn 
Maj.  Hubert  F.  Wehlitz 
Capt.  George  W.  White 
Lt.  Col.  Harold  C.  Williams 
Col.  Robert  O.  Williams 
Capt.  William  F.  Wisner 

Col.  Frank  W.  Wozencraft  _ _ 

Lt.  John  M.  Wozencraft  y 

Capt.  E.  G.  Wunderlich  \ 

Col.  Darrvl  F.  Zanuck 
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7.  Introduction 

This  report  for  the  third  year  of  exist- 
e  ice  of  AFCA  records  the  growth  and 
artivities  during  the  year  ending  30 
April  1949.  The  report  was  prepared 
by  the  Executive  Director  in  compli¬ 
ance  with  Paragraph  20  of  the  By-laws 
adopted  29  April  1947. 


2.  Election  of  Officers 

New  officers — the  president  and  five 
vice  presidents — and  three  directors-at- 
large  were  elected  in  the  manner  pre¬ 
scribed  in  paragraph  27  of  our  By-laws. 
The  newly  elected  officers,  named  be¬ 
low,  take  office  July  1,  1949. 

President — Fred  R.  Lack  replaces 
David  Sarnoff 

.  1st  Vice  President  —  Theodore  S. 
•  Gary  replaces  Wm.  Halligan 
2nd  Vice  President — T.  J.  Hargrave 
replaces  A.  W.  Marriner 
3rd  Vice  President — Rear  Admiral 
Earl  E.  Stone  replaces  Darryl 
Zanuck 

4th  Vice  President — J.  R.  Cunning¬ 
ham  replaces  Jennings  B.  Dow 
5th  Vice  President — C.  0.  Bickel- 
haupt  replaces  E.  K.  Jett 
Directors-at-large : 

Walter  Evans  replaces  J.  H.  LaBruni 
Paul  Goldsborough  replaces  J.  J.  Ott 
W.  G.  Eaton  replaces  H.  A.  Zahl 
Executive  Committee  meml)er-at- 
large — W.  C.  Henry 


3.  Executive  Committee 
Meetings 

This  committee  consists  of  General 
Sarnoff,  Mr.  William  Halligan,  Colonel 
Zanuck,  Colonel  Wozencraft,  General 
Sherrill  and  Mr.  Gary.  It  met  in  New 
York  August  16.  1948,  in  Washington. 
December  14.  1948,  and  with  the  Board 
of  Directors  in  Washington,  March  28. 
1949.  In.  addition,  voting  on  some  spe¬ 
cial  problems  was  conducted  by  mail. 
During  the  year  the  policies  and  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  association  were  under  the 
direction  of  this  committee.  Those 
gentlemen,  including  several  directors, 
who  took  the  time  and  trouble  to  attend 
these  meetings  deserve  a  vote  of  thanks 
from  all  the  members. 


4.  Publishing  Problems 

Continued  increases  in  costs  of  pa- 
per  and  printing  labor  forced  us  to 
greater  economies  although  some  in¬ 
creased  revenue  came  to  national  head¬ 
quarters  from  the  increase,  in  dues  and 
the  resultant  elimination  of  the  25c  to 


chapters  for  renewals.  Our  printing 
bill  increased  about  20  percent  in  June 
1948.  A  great  deal  of  study  was  given 
to  the  desirability  of  changing  the  name 
of  the  magazine  from  Signals.  No  ac¬ 
tion  was  taken  as  no  name  more  de¬ 
scriptive  of  our  major  interests  was  sug¬ 
gested.  The  study  indicated  rather  that 
Signals  is  becoming  more  acceptable 
as  the  name  and  when  seen  frequently 
in  strategic  locations  tends  to  remind 
one  of  the  importance  of  signal  com¬ 
munications  in  current  military  opera¬ 
tions. 


5.  Paid  Advertising 

The  number  of  pages  of  advertising 
increased  slightly  during  the  year.  The 
effort  to  encourage  local  chapters  to 
sell  advertising  on  a  15  percent  com¬ 
mission  was  not  a  success.  In  October 
the  firm  of  Woolf  &  Elofson,  Inc.,  of 
New  York  was  engaged  on  a  year’s  trial 
basis  to  sell  advertising  at  a  somewhat 
higher  rate  per  page  than  before — 
1200,  formerly  $150.  It  is  hoped  that 
we  may  now  attain  the  (original  objec¬ 
tive  of  19  pages  of  advertising  in  each 
issue  instead  of  the  12  or  13  pages  that 
have  been  our  maximum. 


6.  National  Headquarters 

There  are  now  seven  employees,  some 
part  time,  who  handle  all  of  the  work 
in  connection  wuth  the  magazine,  cir¬ 
culation  and  other  administrative  de¬ 
tails.  The  pay  for  the  month  of  March 
totalled  $1,367.72,  a  slight  increase  over 
last  year  because  of  some  salary  raises 
for  employees  who  had  been  in  the 
office  more  than  one  year. 

New  life  member  certificates  were 
sent  to  all  life  members,  new  charters 
to  all  chapters,  and  association  lapel 
emblems,  medals,  hinders  for  the  maga¬ 
zine,  and  memhershi[j  certificates  were 
obtained  and  offered  for  sale. 


7.  Membership  and  Circulation 

Last  year  the  Board  of  Directors 
voted  to  raise  dues  to  $5  for  individuals 
and  $200  for  groups.  Results  have 
been  somewhat  disappointing.  There 
has  been  no  substantial  increa.se  in  indi¬ 
vidual  memberships.  Expecte<L^a(‘tion 
by  chapters  to  recruit  members  has  not 
developed  or  shown  satisfactory  results. 
Growth  expected  from  broadening  our 
scope  to  include  Navy  and  Air  Force 
has  not  yet  come  up  to  expectations 
either,  as  new  Air  Force  and  Navy 
members  had  been  negligible  in  num¬ 


ber  until  after  the  annual  meeting  in 
March.  Some  Signal  Corps  members 
have  not  renewed,  as  they  no  longer 
had  the  special  interest  which  they  had 
in  Army  Signal  Association.  Most  of 
the  losses  were  enlisted  members,  es¬ 
pecially  those  who  have  been  trans¬ 
ferred,  discharged  or  lost  interest. 

Special  publicity  in  many  technical 
periodicals — Radio  News  and  Telecom¬ 
munications  Reports,  for  example — has 
produced  some  interest.  Also  weekly 
mailings  to  new  radio  amateurs  has 
been  helpful. 

Attempts  at  paid  ads  in  Air  Force 
and  QST  were  disappointing. 

A  special  “Gary  Committee”  was 
formed  to  make  recommendations  which 
it  is  hoped  will  increase  total  members. 

Comparison  with  the  Society  of 
American  Military  Engineers  and 
American  Ordnance  Association  shows 
we  are  ahead  of  them  at  the  end~  of 
three  years.  As  they  have  found,  our 
best  method  of  recruiting  is  through 
increased  activities  by  chapters. 

The  number  of  subscribers  to  Sig¬ 
nals,  by  libraries,  post  exchanges, 
ship’s  stores,  and  other  non-members, 
has  on  the  other  hand  increased  tre¬ 
mendously — about  268  percent.  The 

number  of  group  members  also  has  in¬ 
creased — over  22  i)ercent.  It  is  because 
of  this  that  our  total  circulation  is 
'  about  as  it  was  a  year  ago. 

The  total  paid-up  memberships  of  all 
classes,  including  subscriptions,  on 
March  15.  1949.  was: 

Total  . 6.059 

Full  .  3,224 

Student  . . - .  709 

Life  . . 120 

Group  . , _  140 

Subscriptions  ........  1.108 

This  total  of  6,059  compares  with  a 
total  of  8.000  in  thg  Society  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Military  Engineers  after  10  years 
of  existence  and  3,386  in  Army  Ord¬ 
nance  Association  after  9  years,  and  is, 
therefore,  considered  satisfactory  for 
the  first  3  years.  Our  grand  total — 
active  and  inactive  memberships — on 
March  15  was  8.540.  In  one  of  the 
other  associations,  the  percent  of  in¬ 
active  members  was.  in  1947,  27  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total. 


8.  Association  Affairs 

This  year  the  association  through  its 
chapters  took  the  lead  in  honoring  the 
Signal  Corps  and  its  founders  86  years 
ago.  Many  chapters  held  meetings  with 
special  programs  and  speakers.  The 
most  ambitious  plans  were  those  of  the 


1949 
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Baltimore  chapter  wiiich  arranged  a 
nation-wide  broadcast  of  a  speech  deliv¬ 
ered  for  the  Cliief  Signal  Officer  on 
March  3  and  for  a  special  telecast  fea¬ 
turing  Signal  Corps  acccunplishments. 
We  now  have  made  a  start  on  what 
will  he  an  annual  occasion  for  all  chap¬ 
ters. 

Associatiim  emhlems,  medals  and 
memhership  certificates  have  been 
stocked  and  placed  on  sale.  A  con¬ 
siderable  income  is  expected  as  soon 
as  the  initial  cost  of  dies.  etc.,  has  been 


t 


9.  Honor  Awards 

Action  was  taken  by  the  Executive 
Committee  to  honor  certain  individuals 
and  groups  for  their  contribution  to 
military  preparedness,  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  AhCA,  and  to  stimulate  inter¬ 
est  in  improving  the  training  and  readi¬ 
ness  of  the  communications  and  photo¬ 
graphic  personnel  of  the  services. 

Honor  memberships,  ex-officio,  were 
presented  to  Admiral  Denfeld,  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  whose  service  spon- 
stjred  the  1949  annual  meeting,  and  to 
General  Vandenherg,  who  became  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force  since  our  last 
national  meeting  which  was  sponsored 
by  the  Air  Force.  Honorary  life  mem¬ 
berships  were  given  to  the  incumbent 
ch  iefs  of  communications  —  Admiral 
Stone  and  Generals  Akin  and  Anken- 
hrandt.  Special  certificates  of  merit 
were  presented  to: 

a.  Dr.  A.  H.  Taylor,  who  retired 
from  Naval  civil  service  during  the 
year,  for  his  outstanding  work  in  the 
development  of  radar  and  many  other 
communications  devices. 

1).  David  Sarnoff,  for  his  leadership 
as  the  first  president  of  AFCA  1946-49. 

c.  George  R.  Call,  for  h  is  initiative 
in  developing  a  plan  for  the  better 
emergency  use  of  radio  amateurs  and 
their  stations  and  for  presenting  the 
plan  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defen  se. 

d.  Frank  Wozencraft,  for  his  con¬ 
tributions  of  legal  advice  and  other 
suggestions  for  the  benefit  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  AFCA  during  its  first  three 
years,  1946-49. 

e.  For  excellence  in  military  train¬ 
ing  and  accomplishments,  awards  were 
made  to: 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
Clemson  Agricultural  College 
University  of  Maine 
Massachusetts  Inst,  of  Technology 
University  of  Alabama 
^Oklahoma  A  &  M  College 
Texas  Technological  College 
University  of  California 
Cornell  University 
New"  York  University 
State  College  of  Washington 
Iowa  State  College 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 
Rutgers  University 
Michigan  State  College 


A  &  M  Ccdlege  of  Texas 
Kansas  State  College 

f.  For  excellence  in  the  study  of 
electronics  at: 

United  States  Naval  Academy 
United  States  Military  Academy 

g.  For  the  Chapter  of  the  \ear. 


70.  Books  and  Services 
Department 

This  department  exists  purely  t»» 
serve  our  members,  especially  those  in 
distant  posts  and  stations.  The  activ¬ 
ities  and  profits  of  this  department  in¬ 
creased  materially  during  the  year,  due 
to  a  considerable  extent  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  association  emhlems  for  sale 
to  members. 


7  7.  Chapters 

Many  of  the  chapters  have  become 
well  established  during  this  third  year 
of  our  existence.  Much  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  by  most  of  them.  This  is 
due  of  course  to  the  initiative  and  in¬ 
terest  of  the  chapter  officers.  Several 
chapters  now  issue  a  bulletin  to  their 
members.  The  most  elaborate  of  these 
is  the  EUCOM  Chapter  Bulletin  with 
a  cover  in  color,  profusely  illustrated 
and  with  timely  articles  by  leading 
figures  in  the  European  area.  The  Bal¬ 
timore  chapter  made  a  determined  and 
attractive  offer  for  the  1949  annual 
meeting  to  be  held  there.  It  was  only 
after  much  discussion  that  National 
headquarters  decided  in  favor  of  Wash¬ 
ington  as  the  location  rather  than  Bal¬ 
timore. 

Greatest  progress  was  made  by  the 
Kentucky  chapter,  the  winner  of  the 
Chapter  of  the  Year  award,  which  last 
year  was  won  by  the  Far  East  chapter. 
Its  total  membership  increased  200% 
during  the  year. 

The  number  of  chapters  was  in¬ 
creased  from  26  to  32  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  chapters  at  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia,  .  Louisiana  and  the  Spanish  War 
Veterans  and  student  chapters  at  Okla¬ 
homa  A  &  M,  Washington  State,  and 
Texas  Tech.  What  was  said  last  year 
must  be  repeated  this  year.  The  largest 
percentage  of  the  present  membership 
has  been  obtained  through  direct  mail¬ 
ings  by  National  Headquarters.  The 
lists  of  names  available  for  such  pur¬ 
poses  are  now  pretty  well  exhausted. 
The  future  growth  of  AFCA  will  de¬ 
pend  to  a  larger  extent  on  action  by 
chapters  and  individual  members. 
Chapters  which  are  already  established 
and  active  are  the  finest  potential  for 
an  'expansion  of  membership.  There 
are  thousands  of  former  commurrica- 
tions  personnel  in  the  chapter  areas 
who  have  never  heard  of  AFCA.  They 
could  be  reached  through  personal  con¬ 
tacts  and  through  publicity.  The  latter 
should  be  handled  through  local  organ¬ 


izations — veterans,  ARRL,  reserves,  Na- 
tional  Guard  and  the  like — and  through 
the  local  {)ress,  radio,  posters,  wind(  w 
displays,  etc.  One  of  the  soundt  >t 
methods  to  arouse  interest  is  a  progra  n 
of  activities  by  the  chapter.  Great  r 
activity  by  chapters  to  increase  o  ir 
membership  is  the  most  urgent  need  if 
our  associatit)!!. 


72.  Coordinating  Committee 
Armed  Forces  Association 

This  committee  held  regular  month, y 
meetings  to  discuss  problems  of  coi  i. 
mon  interest  to  the  several  associations 
and  to  plan  the  annual  Indust ry-Arn  y 
Day  function.  This  year  this  was  heid 
at  Boston,  February  4,  with  (»enei  il 
Bradley  and  Benjamin  Fairless  of  U.  S. 
Steel  as  the  principal  bancpiet  speakei-. 
At  other  sessions  Generals  C»)llins  ai  d 
McAuliffe  and  Assistant  Secretary  Gray 
spoke.  The  1950  meeting  is  scheduhd 
for  New  Orleans  in  Januarv. 


73.  National  Advisory 
Committees 

Studies  ,  and  recommendations  on 
eight  special  problems  submitted  dur- 
ing  1947  and  1948  by  the  services  were 
completed  by  the  committees  and  se¬ 
lected  chapters.  In  commenting  on  the 
work  of  these  committees  the  Chief  Sig¬ 
nal  Officer  stated  that  “the  comments 
have  proved  of  value  to  the  planning 
people.”  The  Cleveland  chapter  study 
was  singled  out  for  special  praise.  With 
the  formation  of  special  committees 
within  the  National  Security  Resources 
Board  and  the  Munitions  Board  for  the 
study  of  problems  pertaining  to  commu¬ 
nications,  electronics  and  photography, 
those  committees  will  carry  the  burden 
of  this  work.  This  is  already  true  in 
certain  fields  with  the  result  that  cer¬ 
tain  committees  of  AFCA  have  been 
dissolved.  Nevertheless,  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  function  as  an  advisor  on  indus¬ 
trial  matters  remains,  in  anticipation 
of  the  submission  of  problems  not  now 
anticipated  either  by  industry  or  the 
services.  On  March  14  we  were  ad¬ 
vised  by  one  of  the  services  that  they 
were  “studying  two  other  problems  with 
a  view  to  asking  the  help  of  your  com¬ 
mittees.”  Also,  the  Industrial  College 
of  the  Armed  Forces  was  invited  to  call 
on  our  group  members  for  advice,  for 
participation  in  panels  and  forums,  and 
for  speakers  on  communications  and 
photography  in  military  matters  and  in 
any  way  in  which  our  members  could 
assist. 


14,  Special  Committees 

a.  To  consider  merging  all  industry- 
military  associations — Colonel  W.  V  . 
Watts,  chairman.  General  C.  E.  Snow 
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a  id  Mr.  T.  S.  Gary  members.  The 
I  commendations  were  passed  on  to  the 
‘Gary  Committee”  for  consideration. 

b.  To  prepare  a  better  plan  for  the 
li  of  radio  amateurs  and  their  equip- 
I  ’nt  in  emergency. 

George  R.  Call,  chairman,  with 
(  orge  W.  Bailey,  Captain  Neilsen, 
^  ijor  Ralls  and  Commander  Wicks  as 
n  mhers,  prepared  and  submitted  a  de- 
t.  lied  plan  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
\K  lose  office  expressed  appreciation  for 
(1  ,r  efforts  and  indicated  due  considera- 
t!  til  will  be  given  to  the  recommenda- 
ti-tiis. 

r.  To  consider  ways  and  means  of 
increasing  the  membership  and  the 
value  of  AFCA. 

T.  S.  Gary,  chairman,  and  Fred  Lack, 
A.  W.  Marriner,  W.  W.  Watts,  F.  W. 

ozencraft,  Brig.  Gen.  T.  C.  Rives, 
and  the  three  chiefs  of  communications 
-  Generals  Akin  and  Ankenbrandt  and 
Admiral  Stone — as  members,  studied 
the  problem  exhaustively  and  recom- 
ni^^nded  increased  activities  by  Chap¬ 
ters  to  recruit  new  members,  and  lessen¬ 
ing  of  our  activities  in  certain  phases 
of  industrial  mobilization  problems. 
Tlie  committee’s  findings  indicated  that 
procedures  already  in  effect  for  increas¬ 
ing  memberships  are  correct  hut  that 
we  must  keep  patiently  and  vigorously 
at  it  both  at  National  Headquarters  and 
in  the  chapters  as  other  associations 
have  done.  This  was  especially  true 
of  the  comments  submitted  by  the  Joint 
Communications-Electronics  Committee 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  This  com¬ 
mittee,  which  includes  the  communica¬ 
tions  chiefs  of  the  three  services,  stated 
that  it  “whole-heartedly  endorsed  the 
purpose  of  your  association,”  and  rec¬ 
ommended  that  our  principal  efforts  he 
directed  “toward  obtaining  maximum 
possible  membership  of  individuals 
having  an  interest  in  military  signal 
communications,  electronics  and  photog¬ 
raphy.”  The  J.C.E.C.  stated  also  that 
“official  dealings  of  agencies  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  with  elements  of  .  .  .  industries 
should  he  conducted  through  officially 
sponsored  agencies.”  Further,  they 
stated,  “group  membership  by  inter¬ 
ested  companies  is  a  feature  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  which  could  well  he  con¬ 
tinued.” 

d.  To  study  and  recommend  more 
effective  procedures  for  the  use  of  pri¬ 
vate  technical  schools  to  train  techni¬ 
cians  for  communications  for  the  serv¬ 
ices.  E.  H.  Rietzke,  as  chairman  of  the 
committee,  is  still  engaged  in  the  study. 

e.  Army  reorganization.  Discussion 
was  had  by  National  Headquarters  con¬ 
cerning  the  place  of  communications  in 
the  command  setups  in  the  three  serv¬ 
ices.  especially  the  Army,  since  a  hill 
was  being  drafted  to  provide  statutory 
authority  for  an  organization  to  replace 
that  covered  by, the  pre-war  National 
Defense  Act  which  otherwise  will  be¬ 
come  effective  again  June  30.  1949. 
After  mature  consideration,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  that  our  Association  should  take 
lot  action  in  this  matter. 

A 
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/.  Use  of  small  businesses  in  the 
mobilization  of  industry.  This  matter 
was  discussed  in  great  detail  at  the 
Boston  chapter  luncheon  during  the 
Industry-Army  Day  meeting  on  Febru¬ 
ary  4.  It  was  emphasized  that  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  present  contract  laws 
varies  in  the  service  to  the  benefit  of 
some  and  detriment  of  others.  Further 
discussion  of  the  matter  by  National 
Headquarters  with  the  services  resulted 
in  a  decision  to  postpone  action  at  the 
l)resent  time.  The  Air  Force  states  that 
small  business  establishments  had  re¬ 
ceived  nearly  half  of  its  contracts,  most¬ 
ly  in  components  for  aircraft,  and  that 
the  proportion  would  be  increased. 

g.  A  question  was  raised  by  the 
New  York  chapter  concerning  our  edi¬ 
torial  policy  with  Signals.  The  discus¬ 
sion  by  the  Executive  Committee  re¬ 
sulted  in  tabling  the  proposal  to  set  up 
a  special  editorial  board  of  some  20 
members  to  check  and  pass  on  all  ar¬ 
ticles  to  be  published. 


75.  financial 

The  statement  showing  the  financial 
condition  of  the  association  as  of  June 
1948.  prepared  by  the  auditors,  indi¬ 
cated  that  whereas  our  assets  were  $25,- 
433.39.  the  greater  portion  of  that 
amount  was  a  liability  as  unearned  in¬ 
come  from  members  who  had  joined 
or  renewed  their  memberships.  Two 
more  months  remain  before  the  end  of 
the  Fiscal  Year  but  there  appears  to  be 
no  need  to  exceed  the  monthly  average 
expenditures  already  established. 
Largely  because  of  numerous  economy 
measures,  the  greater  experience  by  our 
office  staff,  our  financial,  position  at  the 
end  of  March  was  over  $4,000  better 
than  on  the  same  date  in  1948.  But 
we  do  not  enjoy  the  position  that  most 
of  the  older  associations  occupy  with 
a  substantial  reserve  which  would  be 
available  in  the  event  adverse  economic 
conditions  throughout  the  country 
should  come  about,  with  the  decrease 
in  income  which  would  inevitably  re¬ 
sult.  k  study  of  the  advisability  of 
following  the  lead  of  one  of  the  other 
associations  in  establishing  an  endow¬ 
ment  fund,  did  not  result  in  favorable 
action. 


76.  Annual  Meeting 

Our  second  annual  meeting,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Air  Force  at  Wright  Field 
was  eiiually  as  successful  as  the  first 
one— ^Army-sponsored  at  Fort  Mon¬ 
mouth.  The  Third  Annual  Meeting, 
sponsored  by  the  Navy  at  Washington, 
March  28  and  29,  1949,  was  better  at¬ 
tended  than  its  predecessors.  Detailed 
description  of  the  events  was  published 
in  Signals.  Next  year’s  meeting  will 
be  sponsored  by  the  A^iy. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  tjre  Council 
and  national  directors,  the  following 
chapters  were  represented : 


Atlanta 

Baltimore 

Boston 

Chicago 

Dallas 

Decatur,  Ill. 
Ft.  Monmouth 
San  FYancisco 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Richmond 

St.  Louis 

Washington,  D.  C. 


4; 


President  David  Sarnoff  presided. 
The  following  action  was  taken: 

a.  Elected  the  officers  and  directors 
whose  names  in  paragraph  2  supra. 

b.  Amended  Article  II  of  our  con¬ 
stitution  so  that  active  duty  officers  of 
the  services  may  be  elected  to  be  na¬ 
tional  officers  of  our  association  but  not 
to  receive  pay  for  any  such  service. 

c.  To  continue  the  present  member¬ 
ship  rates  but  to  permit  group  mem¬ 
bers  paying  $200  annually  to  name  10 
individuals  for  free  membership  in  the 
association. 

d.  Acted  on  the  recommendations 
of  the  Gary  committee.  Since  the  prin¬ 
cipal  recommendation  was  that  greater 
influence  and  increased  membership  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  activities  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  chapters,  there  was  a  lively  dis¬ 
cussion  concerning  the  future  of  AFCA. 
how  individuals  might  be  interested  in 
it,  whether  the  purposes  and  objectives 
should  be  changed.  Details  of  this 
discussion,  which  was  continued  in  the 
special  panel  on  chapters  which  fol¬ 
lowed,  may  be  found  in  the  account  of 
the  meeting,  published  in  Signals  for 
May-June.  1949. 


7  7.  Conclusion 

In  our  annual  report  last  year,  state¬ 
ments  were  made  about  our  position  as 
an  aid  to  military  preparedness  which 
well  might  be  repeated  as  they  are  no 
less  applicable  this  year. 

We.  in  the  military  services,  have  felt 
the  need  of  a  professional  association 
like  AFCA  for  many  years,  especially 
immediately  before  and  during  World 
War  11.  Our  objectives  appear  almost 
limitless  in  their  possibilities — all  add¬ 
ing  up  to  objectives  that  will  contribute 
to  the  good  of  our  country.  Military 
strength  in  this  era  of  total  war  means 
more  than  trained  fighting  men — it  in¬ 
cludes  industrial  readiness  and  eco¬ 
nomic  strength.  World  War  11  taught 
that  war  requires  technological  re¬ 
sourcefulness  which  means  our  military 
leaders  must  consider  now  every  field 
of  knowledge — politics,  history,  science. 
This  association,  and  those  of  the  other 
branches  of  the  Armed  Forces  have  as 
one  of  their  most  important  reasons  for 
existence  continued  improvement  in 
civilian-military  coordination  to  insure 
tLe  most  effective  use  of  manpower, 
pioductive  capacity  and  the  evaluation 
or  priorities. 

For  the  President  and  Board  of 
Directors 

S.  H.  Sherrill 

Brig.  Gen..  U.S.A.  (Ret.) 

Executive  Director 
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chapter  News 


National  Director  of  Chapters:  Theodore  S.  Cary,  1033  W.  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


AREA  REPRESENTATIVES  FOR  CHAPTERS 


Area  A:  George  P.  Dixon,  IT&T  Corp.,  67  Broad  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  New  England  States,  New  York,  New  Jersey 
Area  B:  },  H.  LaBrum,  Packard  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Delaware,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  West 
Virginia  and  Virginia 

Area  C:  W.  H.  Mansfield,  So.  Bell  T&T  Co.,  Atlanta  Ga.  Southeastern  States  along  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts — from 
North  Carolina  to  Mississippi  and  including  Tennessee 

Area  D:  _H.  L.  Reynolds,  1800  N.  Market  St.,  Dallas,  Tex.  New  Mexico,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas  and  Louisiana 
Area  F:  tl.  L.  Hoffman,  3761  S.  Hill  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Arizona,  Utah,  Nevada,  California,  Idaho,  Oregon,  Mon* 
tana  and  Washington 

Individuals  interested  in  chapter  activities  should  communicate  either  directly  with  National  Headquarters  or  with 
the  proper  area  representative. 

CHAPTERS  AND  SECRETARIES 

ATLANTA:  Capt.  Dewey  Allread,  Jr.,  KENTUCKY:  Clyde  T.  Burke,  Lexing*  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA:  K.E.Lam- 

Bldg.  104,  Apt.  1,  Ft.  McPherson,  ton  Signal  Depot,  Lexington,  Ky.  bert,  MGM,  Hollywood,  Calif. 

Ga.  LOUISIANA:  A.  Bruce  Hay,  Southern  SPANISH  WAR  VETERANS  DIVI- 

Atir-iiQ'TA  TAMO  rnanniM.  Mot  Orleans,  SION:  George  A.  Marshall,  Adj., 

AVGVST4.C4MP  GORDON;  Maj.  Nell  215  Montague  St.,  Brooklyn;  N.  Y. 

Farnham,  SCTC,  Camp  Gordon,  Oa.  YORK;  William  H.  Harrington,  WASHINGTON;  Edward  C.  Cover, 

BALTIMORE;  E.  D.  Bond,  Baltimore  195  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y.  Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Tel.  Co., 
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Atlanta — D.  A.  McKeever,  Pres. 


On  April  18th,  the  officers  and  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  chapter  met  at  a  lunch¬ 
eon  at  the  Athletic  Club  to  hear  the 
National  Executive  ,  Director,  Brig. 
Gen.  S.  H.  Sherrill,  describe  the  activ¬ 
ities  at  the  annual  meeting  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  March  28  and  29.  Chapter 
President  Dan  McKeever  presided 
and  introduced  Maj.  Gen.  E.  W. 
Smith,  commander  of  the  108th  Air¬ 
borne  Division,  Organized  Reserves; 
W.  H.  Mansfield,  Area  C  representa¬ 
tive  of  AFCA;  James  Bonner,  South¬ 
ern  Bell  Telephone  Co.;  and  Col. 
Charles  Olin,  Signal  Officer  Third 
Army.  General  Sherrill  paid  tribute 
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KENTUCKY 


President — Murray  P.  McQuown 


Past  Pres. — William  M.  Mack 


Secretary — Clyde  T.  Burke 


to  the  South  as  a  bulwark  of,  our 
country  in  its  war  against  commu¬ 
nism  in  the  United  States  and  empha¬ 
sized  the  great  need  for  a  strong  as¬ 
sociation  to  ensure  the  best  in  com¬ 
munications,  electronics  and  photog¬ 


raphy  in  our  armed  forces.  He  spoke 
of  the  findings  of  the  Gary  Commit¬ 
tee  in  its  study  of  means  to  increase 
AFCA  influence  and  membership, 
and  complimented  the  Atlanta  Chap¬ 
ter  on  its  aggressive  membership 
campaign  of  the  past  year. 

At  the  regular  meeting  on  May 
11th,  Maj.  Gen.  F.  L.  Ankenbrandt, 
Director  of  Air  Force  Communi¬ 
cations,  was  the  honor  guest  together 
with  Col.  George  W.  Goddard,  Air 
Force  photography  expert,  who  dem¬ 
onstrated  the  three-dimension  color 
strip  photography  which  was  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  AFCA  1948  national  meet¬ 
ing  at  Wright  Field. 
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--  THE  WINNER  — KENTUCKY 

The  Kentucky  Chapter  went  over  the  top  with  35.5  points  to  win  the  second 
annual  “Chapter  of  the  Year”  contest.  New  York  placed  second  with  27.0 
points;  Atlanta  was  third  with  19.7  points;  Cleveland  was  fourth  with  19..3 
points;  and  Baltimore  placed  fifth  with  18.0  points. 

The  main  factors  contributing  to  Kentucky’s  success  were:  over  200^^^^  added 
in  new  members,  and  eight  interesting,  well  attended  meetings.  This  was  the 
greatest  number  of  meetings  held  by  any  chapter.  Kentucky  and  New  York 
were  equal  on  renewals — each  having  renewed  two-thirds  of  their  membership. 
Both  chapters  were  equally  outstanding  in  the  thoroughness  of  their  reports  to 
national  headquarters.  Advance  notices  were  sent  on  all  meetings,  followed  up 
by  prompt  accounts  of  the  proceedings. 

Since  no  changes  in  the  rules  governing  the  contest  were  recommended  at 
the  chapters  meeting  in  Washington,  it  is  assumed  that  the  same  rules  will 
apply  to  the  1950  contest  which  began  on  May  1st.  They  are: 

1.  Each  meeting  held  from  May  1,  1949  to  April  30,  1950 — 1  point. 

2.  Percentage  of  active  strength  as  of  May  1,  1949,  that  has  been  added  in 
new  members,  multiplied  by  5. 

3.  Percentage  of  renewals  from  Mav  1,  1949  to  April  30,  1950,  multiplied 
by  10. 

4.  In  addition,  consideration  will  be  given  to  the  following: 

a.  Type  of  programs  presented  at  meetings.  (New  York  was  awarded 
extra  points  for  its  February  meeting  which  featured  the  three  Chiefs 
of  Communications.) 

b.  Chapter  publications.  (The  European  Chapter  was  awarded  extra 
points  for  its  outstanding  “Review.”  Kentucky  and  Richmond  were 
also  given  credit  for  their  bulletins.) 

c.  Action  taken  to  increase  interest  in  military  preparedness.  (Atlanta 
received  extra  points  for  its  award  to  an  ROTC  student  at  Georgia 
Tech.  Baltimore  was  given  credit  for  its  broadcast  of  Gen  Akin’s 
address  on  Signal  Corps  day.) 

d.  Completeness  of  reports  of  activities  to  national  headquarters.  (Ken¬ 
tucky  and  New  York  were  given  equal  points  for  excellent  reports.) 


At^gusta — Camp  Cordon — H.  A. 

Fleming,  Pres, 

The  charter  for  this  new  chapter — 
th(  33rd — was  formally  presented  by 
Biig.  Gen.  S.  H.  Sherrill,  National 
Executive  Director,  at  the  chapter’s 
fir4  dinner  meeting,  April  19th,  at 
th(  Officers’  Club,  Camp  Gordon. 
Co!.  Harold  Osborne  presided.  He 
introduced  Maj.  Gen.  Spencer  B. 
41.  in,  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the 
4i my,  who  spoke  briefly  about  AFCA 
am  I  its  objectives,  especially  as  a 
means  of  further  unifying  the  com¬ 
munications  activities  in  the  three 
services.  Mr.  W.  H.  Mansfield,  AFCA 
area  representative  who  came  over 
from  Atlanta,  congratulated  the  chap¬ 
ter  and  offered  the  services  of  the 
\tlanta  chapter  in  its  organizational 
work. 

General  Sherrill,  in  presenting  the 
(barter,  outlined  the  activities  of  the 
association  siqce  its  formation  and  of 
various  chapters  which  were  competi¬ 
tors  in  the  annual  Chapter  of  the 
Vear  contest.  He  paid  tribute  to  the 
ipleodid  work  for  national  defense 
)f  Georgia’s  veteran  Congressman, 
['arl  Vinson,  chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and 
irged  his  fellow  Georgians  to  follow 
lis  lead  in  supporting  military  appro- 
)riations  and  other  legislation  which 
Aould  make  America  strong,  especial- 
V  in  communications  and  electronics. 

The  following  were  chosen  as  in- 
erim  officers  of  the  chapter:  honor- 
iry  president — M.  S.  Symms;  South- 
m  Bell  Telephone  Co.;  president— 
f.  A.  Fleming,  Southern  Bell  Tele- 
)hone  Co.;  vice  president — F.  A. 
'axon,  Georgia  Power  Company; 
lonorary  secretary-treasurer  —  Maj. 
mrman  J.  Kinley.  Camp  Gordon; 
‘ecretary-Treasurer — Maj.  Nell  Farn- 
ani.  Camp  Gordon. 

It  was  agreed  that  meetings  would 
e  held  at  7 :30  P.M.  on  the  third 
Wednesday  of  each  month,  to  alter- 
ate  between  Camp  Gordon  and 
ugusta. 

Chicago— O.  Read,  Pres. 

The  Chicago  chapter  held  a  meet- 
ig  on  May  20th  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  and  planning  chapter 
tivities.  The  chapter  has  been  in- 
tive  for  over  two  years  and  Oliver 
ead,  acting  chapter  president,  and 
•  S.  Gary,  national  director  in 
large  of  chapters,  arranged  the 
eeting.  Speakers  included  Admiral 
arl  E.  Stone,  Chief  of  Naval  Com- 
unications,  Fred  Lack,  president- 
wt  of  AFCA,  Mr.  Gary  and  Brig. 

?ri.  S.  H.  Sherrill,  National  Execu- 
e  Director. 


Details  of  the  meeting  will  appear 
in  the  next  issue. 

Cleveland — L.  /.  Shaffer,  Pres. 

The  Cleveland  Life  Boat  Station  of 
the  United  States  Coast  Guard  was 
the  scene  of  the  April  14th  meeting 
of  the  Cleveland  chapter.  The  meet¬ 
ing  was  devoted  to  an  inspection  of 
communication  facilities  and  elec¬ 
tronic  applications,  including  radio 
beacons  and  remote  control  facilities, 
as  used  in  the  varied  services  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Coast  Guard. 

Detroit 

An  organizational  meeting  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  chapter  in  Detroit  was  held  on 
May  19th.  Some  100  representatives 
of  communications  and  photography 
were  present,  including  officials  from 
Selfridge  Field,  the  local  radio  sta¬ 
tions,  General  Motors  and  Ford 
Motor  Co.,  Western  Union,  and  the 
Michigan  Bell  Telephone  Co.  Mr. 
George  T.  Jeffers  of  Michigan  Bell 
made  the  arrangements  for  the  meet¬ 
ing.  Brig.  Gen.  S.  H.  Sheirill,  AFC 4 


Executive  Director,  came  from  Wash¬ 
ington  to  outline  the  procedures  to 
follow^  in  establishing  the  chapter. 
Details  of  the  meeting  will  appear  in 
the  next  issue. 

European — M.  M.  Newcomer, 
Pres. 

The  Spring  Convention  of  the 
European  Chapter  was  held  in  Frank¬ 
furt  on  April  30th.  The  ^est  speak¬ 
er  was  Maj.  Gen.  R.  W.  Douglas,  Jr., 
Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff,  L^SAFE,  He 
congratulated  the  chapter  on  its  activ¬ 
ities  under  the  severe  handicaps 
which  exist  in  the  European  Theater. 
He  stated  that  thirty  per  cent  of  the 
Air  Force  was  engaged  in  communi¬ 
cations  work  and  described  the  com¬ 
munication  systems  in  use  at  the 
flight  service  centers.  In  discussing 
the  Ground  Control  Approach,  he 
said.  “During  the  month  of  Januarv, 
we  made  approximately  204,000  land¬ 
ings  under  adverse  situations.  We 
had  a  plane  either  landing  or  taking 
off  in  Berlin  on  Good  Friday  about 
every  33  seconds.  That  dav  was  set 
up  not  as  any  ‘particular’  day  but  to 
run  a  test  on  our  communication 
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systems.  It  was  to  see  whether  or 
not  our  radio  aids  were  working 
properly  and  radar  in  Berlin  could 
handle  the  traffic — and  everything 
worked  perfectly . Communi¬ 

cations  has  grown  every  bit  as  fast 
as  the  Air  Force.  When  new  require¬ 
ments  go  forth,  commercial  or  mil¬ 
itary  experts  in  the  signal  game  keep 
ahead.  We  cannot  operate  without 
these  facilities  which  we  are  so  used 
to  depending  on.” 

After  reports  from  the  various 
committees  and  sub-clvapters,  the  an¬ 
nual  election  of  officers  was  held. 
The  result  was  as  follows:  president 
— Martin  M.  Newcomer,  Representa¬ 
tive  of  The  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Co.  in  Germany;  vice  president — Lt. 
Col.  Steve  J.  Gadler,  USAFE,  Chief, 
Electronic  Supply;  executive  secre¬ 
tary — Chase  E.  Laurendine,  retiring 
chapter  president,  Communications 
Group,  Bi-Partite  Control  Office, 
Frankfurt;  treasurer — Capt.  Winston 
Williams,  OIC,  Communications  Cen¬ 
ter,  ASA,  Frankfurt;  counsel — Lt. 
Col.  R.  W.  White,  Administrative  Of¬ 
ficer,  OCSigO,  Heidelberg. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting, 
the  members  participated  in  two 
scheduled  tours — one  to  the  Rhein- 
Main  to  see  GCA  in  action,  and  the 
other  to  the  air  traffic  control  center 
in  Frankfurt. 


Fort  Monmouth — L.  /.  Tatom, 
Pres. 

At  a  recent  election,  the  following 
slate  of  officers  was  chosen :  presi¬ 
dent — Col.  Louis  J.  Tatom;  first  vice- 
president —  Dr.  Harold  A.  Zahl; 
second  vice-president — Lt.  Col.  Wes¬ 
ley  R.  Herrlein;  secretary —  Maj.  T. 
J.  Palik.  Dr.  Zahl  and  Mr.  W.  L. 
Seibert  were  designated  National 
Council  representatives. 


Kentucky— M.  P.  McQuown, 
Pres. 

1949  Chapter  of  the  Year 

A  fund-raising  meeting  was  held  at 
the  Lexington  Signal  Depot  Officers’ 
Club  on  March  11th.  Approximately 
65  members  and  guests  were  present. 
The  meeting  w^as  called  to  order  after 
supper.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  session,  a  program  of  enter¬ 
tainment  was  furnished  by  several 
versatile  members.  Donald  Freeman 
played  the  accordion  and  piano: 
Clayton  Cannon  performed  some 
novelty  dance  routines:  and  Charles 


Kentucky  Chapter  President  M.  P.  McQuown 
(right),  and  past-president  W.  M.  Mack. 


Schlegel  gave  several  vocal  numbers. 
This  was  followed  by  an  auction  of 
“white  elephant”  articles.  All  mem¬ 
bers  had  been  required  to  bring  an 
article  of  value.  The  auction  was 
successful  and  a  considerable  amount 
of  money  was  raised  to  replenish  the 
chapter  treasury.  Additional  money 
was  raised  by  the  sale  of  individual 
photographs  taken  of  the  members  by 
Clyde  Burke,  amateur  photographer 
and  chapter  secretary.  The  Signal 
Corps  film,  “Attack,  Battle  for  New 
Britain,”  concluded  the  program. 

The  April  8th  meeting  was  held  in 
the  lobby  of  the  Lexington  Telephone 
Company’s  new'  building.  After  a 
brief  business  meeting,  Vice-President 
Harry  Bradshaw  reported  on  Presi¬ 
dent  McQuown’s  trip  to  Washington 
for  the  third  annual  AFCA  conven¬ 
tion. 

A  demonstration  of  the  Lexington 
Telephone  Company’s  new'  dial  sys¬ 
tem  was  then  presented  by  George  J. 
Brims,  representative  of  the  Federal 
Telephone  &  Radio  Corporation  of 
Clifton.  N.  J. 


Louisiana — H.  B.  Lackey,  Pres. 

The  charter  of  the  Louisiana  Chap¬ 
ter  was  formally  presented  by  Rear 
Admiral  Earl  E.  Stone,  Chief  of 
Naval  Communications,  at  a  lunch¬ 
eon  meeting  at  the  Jung  Hotel,  New 
Orleans,  on  March  15th.  Some  75 
members  were  present. 

In  his  address  to  the  chapter, 
which  was  broadcast  locall).  Admiral 
Stone  said  it  was  his  personal  oj)in- 
ion  that  the  communications  branches 
of  the  three  services  were  leading  all 
others  in  coordination  under  the  uni¬ 
fication  of  the  armed  forces.  He  de¬ 
scribed  what  is  being  done  by  the 
Joint  Communications  -  Ele<'tronics 


Committee  and  that,  as  a  result,  the 
facilities  of  each  service  are  bein© 
made  more  readily  available  to  the 
other  services.  He  cited  the  Be 
air  lift  as  a  good  peacetime  exan  pk 
of  mutual  support  on  the  part  of  all 
three  branches  of  the  armed  servi  es. 
“It  is  truly  an  inspiring  illustralion 
of  how  two  services — the  Army  .nd 
the  Navy — can  and  are  suj)por’ing 
the  Air  Force  which  is  assigned  the 
primary  responsibility  for  acco  up. 
lishing  the  task,”  he  said. 

The  charter  was  presented  to  the 
interim  president  of  the  chaj  ler. 
Harry  B.  Lackey,  District  Mam  jer 
of  the  Southern  Bell  Telephom 
Telegraph  Company. 


New  York — C.  P.  Dixon,  Pres, 

The  March  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Chapter  was  held  at  the  Officers* 
Club  on  Governors  Island  and  com- 
memorated  the  86th  anniversar\  of 
the  founding  of  the  Signal  Corps.  Fhe 
guest  of  honor  was  Maj.  Gen.  Francis 
H.  Lanahan,  Commanding  General  at 
Fort  Monmouth. 

In  honor  of  the  occasion.  President 
Dixon  presented  a  pictorial  history  of 
the  Signal  Corps  from  its  pre-Civil 
War  Days  to  and  including  World 
War  11.  Photographs  obtained  from 
the  archives  of  the  Army  Pictorial 
Service  were  projected  by  slides  pre¬ 
pared  especially  for  the  meeting 
through  the  cooperation  of  Col.  W. 
W.  Jervey. 

The  program  for  the  April  28tli 
meeting  was  sponsored  by  the  Air 
Force  members  of  the  chapter.  Due 
to  unforeseen  circumstances,  General 
Gordon  Saville,  Commanding  Gener¬ 
al  of  the  Air  Force  Defense  Com¬ 
mand  at  Mitchel  Field,  who  had 
been  scheduled  to  speak,  was  detained 
in  Washington  and  could  not  be 
present.  Col.  Hobart  Yeager,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Communications  and  Elec¬ 
tronics  of  tbe  Continental  Air  Com¬ 
mand,  acted  as  a  pinch-hitter  for  Gen¬ 
eral  Saville  and  gave  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  description  of  the  organization  of 
the  Command  and  its  communica¬ 
tions  problems.  He  also  presented  an 
unusual  motion  picture  dealing  with 
atomic  energy,  called  “God  and  the 
Atomic  Bomb.” 

Col.  John  A.  Hartman,  USAFR. 
discussed  the  plans  and  functions  of 
the  AFCA  as  applied  to  the  Air  Force 
membership  and  urged  all  eligi  blel 
personnel  to  join  the  New  York  chap- 
Ter.  Fred  R.  Lack,  national  Presi¬ 
dent-elect  of  AFCA.  followed  with  an 
informal  talk  on  the  events  of  the 
recent  annual  AFCA  convention  in 
Washington. 
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iJetween  dinner  courses,  the  chap- 
tei  president  called  for  a  few  remarks 
fi<  111  several  members,  including 
,it.  Roy  Graham,  Chief  of 

C(  umunications.  Eastern  Sea  Fron- 
ti(v  ;  Lt.  Col.  Robert  McKithan,  Asst. 

iial  Officer  of  the  First  Army;  and 
Lt.  Col.  Frank  Fay,  former  secretary 
of  the  New  York  chapter.  Wallace 
Li.  gal,  Managing  Editor  of  Signals. 

present  as  a  representative  of 
\\  CA  national  headquarters  and 
Gt  leral  Sherrill,  and  brought  greet- 
iiii  >  from  Washington. 

\fter  the  dinner,  a  testimonial 
scioll  was  presented  to  Col.  George 
l)i\on  who  recently  retired  from  the 
active  Reserve  after  33  years  of  Armv 
conimunications  service.  The  scroll, 
containing  many  signatures,  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  Col.  W.  H.  Harrington, 
chapter  secretary,  on  behalf  of  those 
who  had  served  with  Col.  Dixon  at 
various  times  during  his  military 
career.  The  meeting  closed  with  sev¬ 
eral  anecdotes  by  Capt.  Kenneth  Mc- 
Kini  concerning  his  recollections  of 
Mexican  Border  and  World  War  I 
days  when  he  saw  service  with  Col. 
Dixon. 


The  Philadelphia  Chapter  held  a  meeting  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  in  April.  After 
a  dinner  at  the  officers'  club  the  members  toured  the  yard  to  Inspect  shipboard  communi¬ 
cations  equipment. 


members  of  the  armed  forces  and  the 
communications  industry  in  its  area. 
Ihe  first  of  a  series  of  meetings  in 
line  with  this  objective  was  held  on 
April  19th  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy 
Yard.  More  than  fifty  persons  at¬ 
tended  a  dinner  at  the  Officers’  Club 
and  then  toured  the  Navy  Yard  to 
inspect  shipboard  communications 
equipment. 


dinner  meeting  at  Ewart’s  Cafeteria 
on  April  26th.  Photography  was  the 
theme  of  the  program.  Mr.  C.  Alex¬ 
ander  Roberson,  Chairman  of  the 
Photographic  Committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Speleological  Society,  guest 
sfieaker,  gave  an  illustrated  talk  on 
“Spelunking  (Cave  Exploring)  as  a 
Hohhv.” 


W-- 
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Philadelphia— W.  W.  Watts, 
Pres. 

A  dinner-meeting  to  commemorate 
the  Signal  Corps  anniversary  was 
held  on  March  3rd  at  the  Officers’ 
Club  at  the  Philadelphia  Quarter¬ 
master  Depot.  After  dinner,  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  recent  election  of  officers 
were  announced  as  follows:  W.  W. 
Watts  of  RCA  Victor  was  re-elected 
president;  William  H.  Knowles  of  In¬ 
ternational  Resistance  Co.  was  elected 
1st  vice  president;  L.  J.  Woods  of 
Philco  Corp.  was  elected  2nd  vice 
president;  Joseph  Bergman  of  .  the 
Signal  Corps  Stock  Control  Agency 
re-elected  secretary;  and  W.  F.  Denk- 
haus  of  Bell  Telephone  re-elected 
treasurer. 

After  introducing  the  distinguished 
guests.  President  Watts  called  on  Col. 
Benjamin  Stern,  head  of  the  Signal 
Corps  Procurement  Agency,  who  out¬ 
lined  the  assistance  which  he  thought 
AFCA  could  give  to  his  activity.  Brig. 
Gen..  S.  H.  Sherrill,  National  Execu¬ 
tive  Director,  spoke  briefly  on  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  other  chapters.  Col.  A.  M. 
phearer.  Deputy  Chief  of  Procure- 
ni  e  n  t  and  Distribution  Ser\  ice, 
OCSigo,  was  the  principal  speaker 
and  outlined  the  history  of  the  Signal 
Corps  since  it  was  formed  in  1862  by 
Col.  Myer. 

T  he  chapter  has  launched  a  cam- 
paii:n  to  bring  about  greater  under- 
'taiiding  and  cooperation  between 
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Pittsburgh — F.  E.  Lieb,  Pres. 

Chapter  members  attended  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Institute  of  Radio  Engi¬ 
neers  on  March  14th  at  the  Mellon 
Institute  Auditorium.  Mr.  R.  E. 
Stark,  Vice-President  of  the  Stupa- 
koff  Ceramic  &  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  (a  group  member  of  AFCA) 
spoke  on  “Ceramics  that  Talk.” 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of 
the  chapter  was  held  on  April  12th 
in  the  Basement  Auditorium  of  the 
Bell  Telephone  Building.  Further 
consideration  was  given  to  problems 
submitted  by  the  National  Advisory 
Committee.  Subjects  and  discussion 
leaders  were:  “Reduction  of  Time  be¬ 
tween  Experimental  and  Production 
Models  of  Communications  Equip¬ 
ment”— Lt.  Col.  E.  N.  Weill  Bell 
Telephone  Co.  of  Pa.;  “Evaluation  of 
Production  Capacity  by  a  Unit  other 
than  the  Dollar” — Lt.  C.  A.  McKen- 
nev,  Jr.,  Peoples  First  National  Bank 
&  Trust  Co. 

Mr.  D.  L.  Chaffee,  Engineer,  Cop- 
perweld  Steel  Company,  reviewed  the 
AFCA.  annual  meeting  held  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Refreshments  and  a  general  dis¬ 
cussion  session  followed  the  meeting. 


Richmond — E.  T.  Maben,  Pres. 

The  Richmond  chapter  wound  up 
its  activities  for  the  season  with  a 


Sacramento — L.  /.  Brundige, 
Pres. 

The  March  16th  meeting  of  the 
Sacramento  chapter  featured  a  talk 
by  Mr.  Gordon  A.  Stevens  of  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company.  Mr.  Ste¬ 
vens  discussed  the  latest  developments 
in  high  speed  motion  photography 
and  the  Di-lransfer  Process  used  in 
processing  and  printing  color  nega¬ 
tives. 

Prior  to  the  meeting,  chapter  mem¬ 
bers  and  their  guests  from  the  Wood¬ 
land  Camera  Forum  and  the  Sierra 
and  Sacramento  Signal  Depot  Cam¬ 
era  Clubs'^  viewed  an  exhibit  of  aerial 
photographic  equipment. 

A  tour  of  the  Sacramento  Signal 
Depot  is  being  planned  for  the  June 
meeting. 


St.  Louis — C.  P.  Bobe,  Pres. 

Chapter  members  and  guests  at¬ 
tended  a  dinner  meeting  on  March 
21st  in  the  Victoria  Room  of  Cara- 
velli’s  Restaurant.  After  dinner  a 
short  busines  meeting  was  held.  The 
program  was  arranged  by  the  South¬ 
western  Bell  Telephone  Company  and 
consisted  of  three  sound  movies — 
“Trouble  Underground,”  “The  Tele¬ 
phone  Hour”  and  “Stepping  Along 
with  Television.” 
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CHAPTER  NEWS 


Seattle — M.  F,  Kerr,  Pres. 

Forty-one  members  attended  the 
April  12th  meeting  at  the  American 
Legion  Hall.  President  Kerr  dis¬ 
cussed  the  campaign  being  conducted 
to  publicize  AFCA  and  increase  its 
membership  in  the  Seattle  area. 

Mr.  Marshall  B.  J^mes,  entertain¬ 
ment  chairman,  spoke  on  the  many 
uses  of  titanium  and  the  important 
place  this  metal  will  take  in  the  world 
markets  in  the  next  few  years. 

A  technical  lecture  was  given  by 
Maj.  F.  J.  Werthmann,  covering 
•  diversity  receivers,  frequency  shift 
circuits,  filters,  multiplex  mixer  am¬ 
plifiers,  triple  diversity,  teletype  cir¬ 
cuits  and  use  of  keying  CW  on  voice 
transmissions. 

The  June  meeting  of  the  chapter 
will  feature  a  tour  of  the  Naval  Re¬ 
serve  Communications  facilities  at 
Lake  Ujiion  Armory. 


South  Carolina — /.  M,  McAlister, 
Pres. 

At  a  dinner  meeting  at  the  Fort 
Jackson  Officers’  Club  on  April  20th 
the  foundation  was  laid  for  AFCA’s 
newest  chapter — South  Carolina.  Ar¬ 
rangements  were  made  by  Col.  Fred 
Fister  of  the  South  Carolina  divisioij^ 
of  the  Southern  Bell  T&T  Co.  (Jv^ 
one  hundred  were  present,  with  a 
large  delegation  from  Charleston, 
headed  by  Capt.  R.  E.  Melling,  USN, 
Naval  District  communications  offi¬ 
cer;  and  a  group  from  the  Greenville 
Air  Force  Base  headed  by  Lt.  L.  W. 
Lansdowne. 

The  honor  guest  was  Maj.  Gen.  G. 
H.  Decker,  Commanding  General  of 
the  5th  Division  and  Fort  Jackson, 
who  spoke  briefly  of  his  experience 
with  communications  and  his  opinion 
of  our  association’s  mission  as  an  in¬ 
strument  of  military  preparedness. 
Mr.  Ralph  S.  Grist,  of  Atlanta,  rep¬ 
resenting  AFCA’s  area  representative 
Wm.  H.  Mansfield,  discussed  the 
progress  made  in  establishing  chap¬ 
ters  in  the  South.  He  then  intro¬ 
duced  Brig.  Gen.  S.  H.  Sherrill,  Na¬ 
tional  Executive  Director,  who  had 
come  from  Washington  to  describe 
the  activities  and  purposes  of  AFCA 
and  the  procedures  to  follow  in  form¬ 
ing  a  chapter.  Gen.  Sherrill  suggested 
that  the  South  Carolina  chapter  might 
have  three  divisions,  each  of  which 
would  hold  one  meeting  a  year,  sim¬ 


ilar  to  the  national  meeting,  at  which 
one  service  would  be  host. 

The  following  were  chosen  as  in¬ 
terim  officers  to  take  immediate  ac¬ 
tion  toward  increasing  the  chapter’s 
membership  and  organizing  commit¬ 
tees  to  plan  a  worthwhile  program 
of  activities:  president — J.  M.  ’Mc¬ 
Alister,  Southern  Bell,  Columbia; 
vice  presidents — J.  L.  H.  Young, 
Southern  Bell,  Charleston;  Capt.  R. 
E.  Melling,  USN,  Charleston;  Lt.  L. 
W.  Lansdowne,  Greenville  Air  Force 
Base;  secretary —  Lt.  George  A.  Fra- 
kas.  Fort  Jackson. 


Spanish  War  Veterans  Division — 
C.  A.  Marshall,  Adj. 

The  49th  annual  reunion  of  the 
Spanish  War  Division  of  the  L'.  S. 
Veteran  Signal  Corps  Association, 
which  is  an  honorary  chapter  of 
AFCA,  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Victoria* 
in  New  York  on  April  30th.  Col. 
George  Dixon,  President  of  the  New 
York  Chapter,  represented  AFCA  at 
the  luncheon  and  extended  the  best 
wishes  of  the  asociation. 


Southern  California — H.  W. 

Hitchcock,  Pres. 

The  March  meeting  was  addressed 
by  Dr.  1.  H.  Swift  of  the  Naval  Ord¬ 
nance  Test  Station  at  Inyokern.  He 
gave  the  audience  an  excellent  pic¬ 
ture  of  how  analog  computers  opera- 
ate  and  demonstrated  them  in  the 
form  of  two.  simulated  airplanes,  in 
one  of  -which  was  a  simulated  gun- 
sight. 

Lt.  Col.  H.  W.  O.  Kinnard,  USA, 
Director  of  the  Airborne  Service  Test 
Section  of  Army  Field  Forces  Board 
No.  1,  Fort  Bragg,  N.  C.,  addressed 
the  May  12th  meeting  on  “Airborne 
Operations.  Past,  Present  and  Fu¬ 
ture.”  Col.  Kinnard  was  well  qualified 
to  present  this  subject.  During  the 
war  he  was  a  member  of  the  101st 
Airborne  Division,  and  since  that 
time  has  been  one  of  the  group  prin¬ 
cipally  responsible  for  developments 
in  this  field.  He  is  temporarily  in 
Southern  California  as  technical  ad¬ 
visor  on  a  motion  picture  pertaining 
to  airborne  operations. 

Due  to  arrangements  made  with 
local  authorities.  Army  and  Air  Force 
Reserve  personnel  receive  point  credit 
for  attendance  at  the  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  chapter  meetings. 


New  York  Chapter  President  George  D  xon 
receives  testimonial  scroll  and  is  con¬ 
gratulated  by  Lt.‘  Col.  Robert  McKithan, 
Assistant  Signal  Officer  of  the  First  Army. 
Between  them  is  Col.  Hobart  Yeager,  Di- 
rector  of  Communications  and  Electronics 
of  the  Continental  Air  Command,  and 
Capt.  Roy  Graham,  USN,  Chief  of  Commu- 
nications.  Eastern  Sea  Frontier. 


Washington,  D.  C. — F.  C. 

Macarow,  Pres. 

With  the  chores  of  the  AFCA’s  na 
tional  meeting  in  Washington  ac 
complished  and  out  of  the  way,  the 
Washington  chapter  has^  turned  it' 
attention  to  local  affairs.  Its  annua! 
election  of  officers  has  approached 
and  by  SlGN.4Ls’  next  issue  the  re 
suits  will  be  known  for  publication. 

Only  one  who  has  worked  on  pre|)| 
arations  fpr  a  national  conventioi 
can  fully  appreciate  the  labors  oil 
certain  of  the  Washington  chapte 
members  in  arranging  for  the  re 
ception  of  the  AFCA  members  a 
the  recent  national  meeting. 

Outstanding  in  the  month  or  two  o 
pre-meeting  ceaseless  work  on  ar 
rangements  were  the  efforts  of  th 
local  chapter  secretary  Edwar 
Cover.  E.  Goring  Bliss,  and  Betti 
Norris. 

Handling  all  of  the  reservation 
for  the  convention.  Julia  Godfre) 
chapters  secretary^  for  AFCA  Nation 
al  Headquarters,  also  w  orked  long 
tra  hours  and  days  for  several  weell 
})efore  the  convention. 


STUDENT  CHAPTERS 
Texas  Tech. — Rex  Brown,  Presl 
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The  Texas  Tech  chapter  celebrat 
the  86th  anniversary  of  the  Sign 
Corps  with  a  birthday  dinner  at  t 
Hilton  Hotel,  Lubbock,  on  Mar 
3rd.  All  student  members  and  Sign 
Reserves  were  invited  to  attend.  T 
current  officers  of  the  chapter 
president — Rex  Brown;  1st  vice-pre#nc 
dent — Nolon  C.  Rhodes;  2nd 
president — Lloyd  E.  Walrath;  seoij^r^ 
tarv — Raymond  D.  Self;  treasurer*hr< 

F.  H.  Wolf. 
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EXERCISE  MICOWEX 

Communications  During  the  Joint  Cold 
lather  Exercise  At  Kodiak,  Alaska 


i ' 


Article  Prepared  for  Signals 
By  Alaskan  Command  Headquarters 


As  part  of  the  Armed  Forces 
peacetime  training  program,  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  partici¬ 
pated  in  a  joint  minor  cold  weather 
exercise  (MICOWEX)  at  and  near 
Kodiak  Island,  Alaska,  in  January 
and  February,  1949.  Planned  as  a 
test  of  equipment,  operations  and  tac¬ 
tics  in  the  sub-Arctic,  the  exercise 
provided  excellent  experience  with 
communications  in  and  near  the 
auroral  absorption  zone. 


Early  Planning  Effected 

As  in  all  operations,  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  joint  operations,  it  was  again 
demonstrated  that  early  planning  is 
necessary  and  that  communication 
planning  must  start  at  the  outset 
along  with  all  other  planning.  Sel¬ 
dom,  if  ever  have  communicators  felt 
that  they  have  been  included  in  the 
planning  early  enough,  but  in  this  ex¬ 
ercise  the  gaps  in  communication 
planning  were  quickly  recognized 
and  corrected. 

The  Army’s  communications  in¬ 
cluded  the  provision  and  operation 
of  fixed  point-to-point  communication 
facilities  within  Alaska,  and  a  few^ 
tactical  circuits  in  connection  with 
the  base  defenses  of  Kodiak. 


Navy  Station  Funnels  Traffic 

The  Navy’s  communications  in¬ 
cluded  ship-to-shore,  ship-to-ship,  air- 
to-ship  and  air-to-ground  facilities, 
liandling  administrative,  operational 
and  command  traffic.  The  Naval 
(Communication  station  at  Kodiak 
served  as  a  focal  point,  or  funnel, 
through  which  most  of  the  traffic  to 
and  from  th"^  ships  and  aircraft  was 
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passed.  All  types  of  radio  were  used, 
including  fixed,  mobile,  and  portable 
installations,  as  well  as  radio  teletype 
and  VHF  phone.  The  Navy  Head¬ 
quarters  at  Kodiak  and  the  Air  Force 
Headquarters  at  Fort  Richardson,  a 
distance  of  about  300  miles,  were 
linked  by  radio  teletype  and  VHF 
telephoite,  provided  by  the  Alaska 
Communication  System  of  the  Army. 

Intercept  Service 

The  Air  Force  communications  in¬ 
cluded  ground-to-ground  and  ground- 
to-air  facilities,  handling  operational 
and  command  traffic.  A  monitoring 
intercept  service  was  maintained  for 
the  “white”  Air  Force  strike  group 
commander  to  intercept  reports  from 
naval  search  and  patrol  aircraft,  as 
well  as  strike  and  position  reports 
from  the  striking  B-29’s.  All  of  the 
information  obtained  was  posted  in 
the  commander’s  “air  room,”  so  that 
up-to-the-minute  information  was 
available  to  enable  the  strike  group 
commander  to  alert  and  direct  his 
B-29  aircraft  for  strikes  on  the  hostile 
“blue”  task  force  carrier  group. 

Radar  and  Optical  Photos 

On  the  strikes  carried  out  against 
the  “blue”  carrier  task  group,  the 
B-29’s  transmitted  and  received  re¬ 
ports  enroute  to  the  target  area,  re¬ 
ceiving  changes  in  the  position  of  the 
target  until  they  were  able  to  pick  up 
the  carrier  task  group  with  aircraft 
radar.  Radar  scope  photographs 
taken  at  timed  intervals  provided  an 
accurate  record  oT>he  bomb  runs.  In 
addition,  optical  photographs  were 
taken  when  breaks  in  the  overcast 
made  this  possible. 


Radar  was  operated  successfully 
by  both  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force 
for  air  and  surface  search  and  inter¬ 
cept  work.  The  ground  controlled  in¬ 
tercept  equipment  was  transported 
from  Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base  to  a 
site  near  Kodiak  Naval  Operating 
Base.  The  Air  Force  installed  this 
transportable  equipment  in  a  World 
War  II  radar  coastal  defense  site. 
The  ground  controlled  intercept  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Air  Force  was  termed 
“most  effective.”  Air  Force  F-80  air¬ 
craft,  based  at  Kodiak,  were  vectored 
to  intercept  all  unidentified  aircraft 
approaching  Kodiak.  After  the  B-29 
strikes  on  the  naval  carrier  task 
group,  “blue”  aircraft  were  dis¬ 
patched  from  the  carriers  for  a  strike 
on  Kodiak.  GCI  picked  up  the  enemy 
aircraft  over  100  miles  from  Kodiak 
and  the  F-80’s  were  Scrambled.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  phase  the  enemy  fighters 
dropped  “window”  in  an  attempt  to 
confuse  the  ground  controlled  inter¬ 
cept. 

Auroral  Interference  Minor 

Although  much  has  been  said 
about  the  effect  on  communications 
of  operations  in  and  near  the  auroral 
absorption  zone,  the  use  of  normal 
radio  frequencies  was  not  affected  at 
the  distances  required  by  this  ex¬ 
ercise,  with  one  exception.  Iono¬ 
spheric  disturbances  were  held  re¬ 
sponsible  for  communication  failure 
on  one  circuit  for  a  period  of  two 
hours.  The  exercise  did  demonstrate, 
however,  the  advantage  of  having 
more  than  one  ground  station  pre¬ 
pared  to  receive  and  relay  aircraft 
radio  reports. 

Highlighted  in  this  exercise  was 
the  fact  that  the  armed  forces  can 
work  together  in  the  communications 
field.  Minor  differences  in  techniques 
did  not  present  any  insurmountable 
problems.  Great  benefit  was  derived 
by  all  concerned  from  this  experi¬ 
ence  in  working  together,  including 
confidence  in  our  ability  to  commu¬ 
nicate  in  Sub-Arctic  regions. 
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General 


Munitions  Board  Reports 
to  Congress 

The  nation’s  indust^rial  plant  and 
equipment  reserve,  maintained  by  the 
government  as  a  security  measure, 
now  consists  of  236  manufacturing 
facilities  along  with  thousands  of 
machine  tools  and  production  equip¬ 
ment  items,  the  Munitions  Board  re¬ 
ported  to  Congress  on  March  31st  on 
behalf  of  Secretary  of  Defense  Louis 
Johnson. 

Facilities  held  in  the  national  in¬ 
dustrial  plant  reserve  were  built  with 
Federal  funds  during  World  War  II 
at  an  original  acquisition  cost  of 
about  $2,300,000,000  after  deduction 
of  parts  not  needed  or  already  sold 
or  removed,  according  to  the  Board’s 
report  covering  actions  under  Public 
Law  883,  80th  Congress. 

In  addition  to  facilities  covered  by 
the  report,  about  150  World  War  II 
plants  are  held  in  military  reserve 
and  over  500  others  have  been  sold 
or  leased  and  are  still  producing  es¬ 
sential  wartime  products,  all  of  them 
built  with  Federal  financial  aid. 

Contained  in  the  report  were  initial 
recommendations  of  the  National  In¬ 
dustrial  Reserve  Review  Committee, 
organized  in  January,  which  tenta¬ 
tively  favored  retention  in  the  reserve 
of  all  but  a  scattered  few  of  the  236 
facilities  held  on  February  28,  1949. 

The  government’s  reserve  nucleus, 
created  for  use  in  the  event  or  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  a  national  emergency, 
comprises  facilities  leased,  sold,  or 
held  for  sale  under  stipulation  that 
they  be  maintained  under  a  national 
security  clause  to  insure  their  readi- 
ness  for  reconversion  to  war  produc¬ 
tion.  Machine  tools  and  industrial 
production  equipment  are  stored  for 
similar  emergency  use. 

Facilities  are  grouped  into  15  cate¬ 
gories  of  industrial  activity:  aircraft, 
chemicals,  coal  and  petroleum  prod¬ 
ucts,  explosives  and  ammunition 
loading,  food  processing,  guns  and 
ammunition,  iron  and  steel,  machine 
tools,  machinery  and  electrical,  mo¬ 
torized  vehicles,  nonferrous  metals, 
shipbuilding,  synthetic  rubber  and 
components,  miscellaneous  manufac¬ 
turing  and  miscellaneous  nonmanu¬ 
facturing. 


Standardization  Study  Asked 

The  National  Security  Resources 
Board  has  asked  leaders  of  the  com¬ 
munications  industry  to  study  the 
problem  of  standardizing  the  radio, 
telegraph  and  telephone  equipment 
used  by  the  various  armed  forces. 

The  question  was  raised  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  31  industry  representatives, 
military  officials  and  civilian  govern¬ 
ment  agency  spokesmen  who  were 
called  together  by  the  board  to  help 
draw  up  mobilization  plans  for  any 
future  M-day. 

Speakers  representing  the  industry 
included:  K.  S.  McHugh,  financial 
vice-president  of  the  American  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Telegraph  Company, 
speaking  for  the  Bell  System;  H.  V. 
Bozell,  president  of  the  General  Tele¬ 
phone  Corporation,  speaking  for  the 
independent  telephone  companies; 
and  Adm.  J.  R.  Redman,  vice  pres, 
of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company,  speaking  for  the  tele¬ 
graphic  communications  industry. 

Members  of  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  include  the  following  from 
AFC  A  groups: 

H.  V.  Bozell,  president.  General 
Telephone  Corporation,  NYC. 

G.  K.  McCorkle,  president,  Illinois 
Bell  Telephone  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois. 

W.  D.  Gillen,  vice  president.  The 
Bell  Company  of  Penna.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

H.  T.  Killings  worth,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Long  Lines  Department, 
American  Telephone  &  Tele¬ 
graph  Co.,  N.Y.C. 

J.  R.  Redman,  vice  president  and 
E.  R.  Wheeler,  general  purchas-. 
ing  agent.  Western  LInion  Tele¬ 
graph  Company,  N.Y.C. 

K.  S.  McHugh,  vice  president  and  - 
J.  B.  Rees,  assistant  chief  engi¬ 
neer,  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Co.,  N.Y.C. 

R.  A.  Phillips,  president,  Central 
Telephone  Company,  Lincoln. 
Nebr. 

Robert  E.  Shotts,  vice  president, 
Telephone  Services,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 


Military  Contract  Renegotiation 
Forms 

Forms  to  be  used  in  military  con¬ 
tract  renegotiation  proceedings  are 
given  in  Part  427  of  Military  Renego-^ 
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tiation  Regulations  made  public  re. 
cently  by  the  National  Military  Es- 
tablishment. 

Contractors  having  gross  receipts 
of  $100,000  or  more  from  military 
business  which  is  subject  to  rene  20. 
tiation  are  required  to  file  a  “Stand¬ 
ard  Form  of  Contractor’s  Report.'* 
When  this  form  is  received,  a  find- 
ing  will  be  made  as  to  whether  re¬ 
negotiation  proceedings  are  neves, 
sary. 

The  regulations  require  the  stand¬ 
ard  form  to  be  filed  on  or  before  the 
last  day  of  the  fifth  month  following 
the  close  of  the  contractor’s  fiscal 
year.  Because  the  date  has  already 
passed  in  some  cases,  the  Military 
Renegotiation  Policy  and  Review 
Board  has  extended  to  July  31,  1949. 
the  time  for  filing  for  contractors 
whose  fiscal  year  ended  between  May 
21,  1948,  and  January  31,  1949. 

Additional  reports  required  of  con¬ 
tractors  are  specified  in  Part  427. 
prepared  by  the  Military  ‘Renegotia¬ 
tion  Policy  and  Review  Board.  Thej 
board  is  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force. 

The  full  text  was  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  of  April  19,  which 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Superin 
tendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office. 


Standards  Agency  Reorganized 

Under  the  terms  of  a  new'  charter] 
recently  signed  by  the  assistant  secre 
taries  of  the  three  military  services, 
the  government  body  organized  in 
December,  1943  as  the  Army-Nav\ 
Electronic  Standards  Agency  has 
been  reconstituted  as  the  “Armed 
Services  Electro  Standards  Agency. 
The  change  provides  for  official  par 
ticipation  by  the  Air  Force,  which 
became  a  separate  component  of  the 
National  Military  Establishment  uii 
der  the  provisions  of  the  National] 
Security  Act  of  1947. 

Employing  126  persons,  the  Agency 
occupies  five  buildings  just  outside 
the  main  area  of  Fort  Monmouth. 
N.  J.,  near  the  Signal  Corps  Engi 
neering  ^laboratories.  Sales  and 
technical  representatives  of  radio 
electronics  manufacturers  are  wel 
come  to  visit  the  Agency  at  any  time 
according  to  its  officials,  to  obtair 
first-hand  information  on  the  worl^ 
it  is  doing.  The  co-directors  of  thf| 
Agency  are  Colonel  Louis  J.  Tatonij 
Signal  Corps  (president  of  AFCA 
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TIMES  FACSIMILE  EQUIPMENT 

Used  on  the  Weather  Bureau- 
Air  Forces-Navy  (WBAFN)  Network 
for  the  distribution  of  Weather  Maps 
and  Charts  over  wire-line  circuits 
throughout  the  United  States. 


MODEL  TXC  TRANSMITTER 

For  the  transmission  of  1 2  '  x  1 8"  Copy 
over  Wire  or  Radio  Circuits 


TIMES  FACSIMILE  CORPORATION 

A  Subsidiary  of 

The  New  York  Times  Company 

229  W.  43  St.,  New  York  1 8,  N.  Y. 
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Fort  Monmouth  chapter)  and  Cap¬ 
tain  Henry  E.  Bernstein,  U.  S.  Navy. 
Mr.  Clayton  J.  Held  represents  the 
Air  Materiel  Command  of  the  Air 
Force. 

The  mission  of  the  Standards 
Agency  is  four-fold: 

1)  To  reduce  the  number  of  styles 
and  types  of  electronic  com¬ 
ponents  used  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  military  equipment  of 
all  kinds. 

2)  To  insure  their  quality  and 
dependability. 

3)  To  achieve  a  high  degree  of 
interchangeability. 

4)  To  designate  approved  sources 
of  supply. 

The  Radio  Manufacturers  Associa¬ 
tion  is  cooperating  wholeheartedly  in 
implementing  this  program.  A  pro¬ 
cedure  for  obtaining  industry  agree¬ 
ment  on  proposed  “JAN’’  (Joint 
Army-Air-Navy  j  specifications  was 
worked  out  by  RMA  and  the  Agency 
at  a  meeting  held  in  New  York  at  the 
time  of  the  I.  R.  E.  convention  this 
year.  Dr.  W.  R.  G.  Baker  and  Virgil 
M.  Graham  represented  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  Col.  Tatom  and  Capt.  Bern- 
st  In  the  Agency. 

Considerable  progress  in  alleviating 
the  war-born  confusion  over  elec¬ 
tronic  parts  is  being  made.  For  in¬ 
stance,  three  standard  crystal  hold¬ 
ers,  to  meet  any  foreseeable  require¬ 
ment,  have  been  adopted  to  replace 
350  different  holders  which  were  for¬ 
merly  used.  A  single  standard  wire- 
wound  resistor  takes  the  place  of  33 
former  non-standard  types.  Audio 
and  power  transformers  that  required 
more  than  10,000  different  sizes  and 
shapes  of  cases  can  now  be  accom¬ 
modated  in  only  22  stan'dard  con¬ 
tainers.  Measuring  instruments  and 
tubes  have  received  the  benefit  of  spe¬ 
cial  attention.  More  than  37,300 
types  of  meters  have  been  reduced  to 
3,700  standard  types,  and  3,000  types 
of  vacuum  tubes  have  been  cut  down 
to  800  for  replacement  purposes  and 
to  about  200  for  new^  applications. 

CCAFA  Host  to  Service  Info 
Leaders 

At.  its  April  18th  Army-Navy  Club 
meeting,  in  Washington'  D.  C.,  the 
Coordinating  Committee  for  Armed 
Forces  Associations  heard  first  hand 
from  armed  services  information 
leaders  what  shape  the  new  consoli¬ 
dated  Military  Establishment  infor¬ 
mation  department  will  take. 


Present  at  the  luncheon  as  guests 
were  Major  General  Vernon  E. 
Prichard,  Chief,  Public  Information 
Division  of  the  Army;  Major  Gen¬ 
eral  Charles  W.  Ryder,  Special  As¬ 
sistant  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Civilian  Components,  of  the  Army; 
Brigadier  General  A.  Robert  Gins- 
burgh.  Deputy  Director  (Military) 
of  Public  Relations  of  the  Air  Force 
( the  Air  Force  has  tw  o  deputy  di¬ 
rectors,  one  civilian,  the  other  mil¬ 
itary)  ;  and  Captain  Harry  E.  Sears, 
Director,  Public  Information  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Navy. 

On  the  matter  of  the  new  consoli¬ 
dated  National  Military  Establish¬ 
ment  information  bureau  General 
Ginsburgh  bore  the  brunt  of  the 
(lueries  from  the  committee,  since  he 
is  one  of  the  board  working  out  the 
integration  of  the  present  various  in¬ 
formation  divisions  into  a  single 
center. 

The  outlining  of  the  single  infor¬ 
mation  office  was  of  especial  interest 
to  the  Coordinating  Committee  inso¬ 
far  as  it  might  affect  their  individual 
publications — as  in  the  case  of  the 
AFCA’s  Signals.  Many  stories  and 
pictures  for  the  publications  are  ob¬ 
tained  from  military  sources  and 
must  be  cleared  through  their  infor¬ 
mation  offices. 

Prior  to  the  delineation  of  the  new* 
central  information  office,  the  Coor¬ 
dinating  Committee  took  advantage 
of  the  presence  of  Gen.  Rvder  to 
learn  from,  him  what  could  be  done 
to  gain  credits  for  members  of  the 
Reserve  who  are  active  in  Associa¬ 
tion  affairs.  Gen.  Ryder’s  comments 
are  reported  in  the  Civilian  Compo- 
.nents  news  section. 

Assistant  to  lohnson  is 

Electronics  Expert 

James  C.  Evans,  recently  appointed 
as  civilian  assistant  to  Secretary  of 
Defense  Louis  Johnson,  has  a  dis-  * 
tinguished  record  in  electronics  engi¬ 
neering. 

A  member  of  the  Institute  of  Radio 
Engineers,  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers,  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Lniversity  Professors. 
Mr.  Evans  was  winner,  in  1926,  of 
the  Harmon  Award  in  Science,  based 
on  technical  research  in  electronics 
and  radar.  He  is  executive  secretary 
of  the  National  Technical  Associa¬ 
tion.  and  a  member  of  the  scientific 
fraternities  Adelphian  Club,  Alpha 
Phi  Alpha,  Sigma  Pi  Phi,  and  Beta 
Kappa  Chi. 

In  his  new*  appointment  Mr.  Evans 
will  work  closely  with  the  personnel 
policy  board  of  the  National  Military 
Establishment  for  uniform  proce¬ 
dures  and  practices  in  the  three  mili¬ 


tary  departments  to  assure  equality 
of  treatment  and  opportunity  for  all 
military  personnel.  He  also  will  be 
available  to  advise  with  Army,  Navy 
and  Air  Force  officials  on  personnel 
problems  peculiar  to  the  individual 
departments. 

Mr.  Evans  served  as  Technical 
Training  Specialist  for  the  War  Pro. 
duction  Board  and  the  War  Man. 
power  Commission  from  April  194] 
to  October  1942,  when  he  was  ap. 
pointed  assistant  civilian  aide  to  the 
Skretary  of  the  Army.  Following 
the  unification  of  the  armed  forces 
he  was  designated  adviser  to  the  Sec- 
retary  of  Defense  in  October  1947. 

Listed  among  education  leaders  in 
Who’s  Who  in  American  Education. 
Mr.  Evans  is  the  holder  of  a  Bache. 
lor  of  Arts  degree  received  at  Roger 
Williams  University,  a  Bachelor  of 
Science  and  a  Master  of  Science  de. 
gree  in  Electrical  Engineering  at 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol. 


ogy. 


From  1928  to  1941  Mr.  Evans  held 
the  following  positions  at  West  Vir. 
ginia  State  College:  Professor  of 
Electrical  Engineering  and  Mathema. 
tics;  Director  of  Trade  and  Techni. 
cal  Education,  and  Administrative 
Assistant  to  the  President.  He  wa> 
granted  leave  by  the  institution  in 
1941  to  enter  government  service. 


Copperweld  Appointments 


The  Copperweld  Steel  Co.,  Glass- 
port,  Pa.,  has  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  William  W.  Ege  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  vice  president-sales. 

Long  active  in  the  power  and  com¬ 
munications  fields  throughout  the 
U.  S.,  Mr.  Ege  has  wide  sales  and 
engineering  experience.  He  was  Cop 
per  weld’s  general  manager  of  sales  | 
and,  prior  to  that  was  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  Chicago  office  in  charge  of| 
western  district  sales. 

Other  promotions  involve  F.  E. 
Leib,  appointed  assistant  to  vice 
president-sales,  and  P.  A.  Terrell 
elevated  to  assistant  vice  president. 

Mr.  Leib  was  Copperweld’s  repre¬ 
sentative  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  for 
several  years.  Mr.  Terrell  has  served 
in  important  sales  and  engineering 
capacities  in  Washington  and  Atlanta 


Former  Rep.  Andrews  Dies 


Walter  G.  Andrews,  representative 
from  New  York  for  many  years,  who 
did  much  for  military  preparednes? 
as  the  chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  in  the  80th  Coni 
gress,  died  on  March  6.  He  did  nol| 
seek  re-election  to  the  Congress  last 
vear  because  of  a  heart  condition. 
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GIVE  YOU 


PERFORMANCE 


Choose  Automatic  Electric  handsets  for  your  wire  or  radio 
application.  These  highly-efHcient  handsets  give  you  job-matched 
performance  —  transmission  that’s  more  efficient  because  it’s  geared 
to  your  service.  Each  of  the  many  types  is  functionally  designed 
for  a  particular  application  .  .  .  and  meets  all  the  requirements  of 
that  application. 

Automatic  Electric  handsets  are  adaptable  to  a  variety  of  opera¬ 
tions.  Here  are  just  a  few  ways  in  which  they  can  serve: 


IN  AVIATION 

On  air-to-ground  radio 
systems  .  .  . 

On  intercom  systems  .  .  . 

ABOARD  SHIPS  AT  SEA 

In  sound-powered  systems 
for  shipboard  communica¬ 
tion  .  .  . 

For  ship-to-shore  radio  tele¬ 
phone  service  .  .  , 


RAILROAD  TRAINS  and 
YARDS 

In  intra-train  telephone  sys¬ 
tems  for  passengers  and 
crew  .  ,  . 

On  telephones  for  message 
and  dispatcher  circuits  .  . . 

PRIVATE  or  PUBLIC 

TELEPHONE  SYSTEMS 

For  normal  use  ... 

For  noisy  locations  .  .  . 

For  the  hard-of-hearing  .  .  . 


For  information  on  the  handset  for  your  application  write  to: 


Originators  and  Developers  of  the  Strowger  Step^b/^  Step  "  Director  ”  for  Register- 
Sender-Translator  Operation  .  .  .  Machine  Switching  Automatic  Dial  Systems 

Makers  of  Tolophono,  Signaling  and  Communication  Apparalut  .  .  .  Elocfrical  Engino»r$,  Dangnurt  and  Contulfantt 
- -  ■ —  I  -  Diitributort  in  U.  S.  ond  Po»»e»»iOi«i - — 

AUTOAAATIC  ELECTRIC  SALES  CORPORATION,  1033  W.  Buren  St.,  Chicago  7,  U.  S.  A. 
Export  Dittributort:  INTERNATIONAL  AUTOMATIC  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION 
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This  is  Automatic  Electric’s 
^Type  25  handset  —  lightweight, 
perfectly  balanced,  and  available 
with  characteristics  for  each  spe¬ 
cific  purpose.  Held  in  any  posi¬ 
tion,  at  any  angle,  it  transmits 
clearly  and  faithfully.  Recep¬ 
tion,  too,  is  distinctly  lifelike. 
This  handset  meets  normal — 
and  unusual — telei^one  require¬ 
ments. 
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During  most  of  his  18  years  of 
service  he  had  devoted  his  principal 
effort  to  strengthening  our  military 
position. 


NAVY 


Navy  Ehctronics  Conference 

Electronics  officers  and  civil¬ 
ian  engineers  from  worldwide 
Naval  activities  met  for  a  five  day 
conference  at  the  Main  Navy 
Building,  Washington,  D.  €., 
May  16-20.  The  conference  was 
sponsored  by  the  Bureau  of 
Ships,  Electronics  Division,  head¬ 
ed  by  Captain  Alvin  L.  Becker. 

The  conferees,  representing 
the  Fleet,  field  activities,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Ships,  gathered  at  the 
Navy  Department  to  discuss  com¬ 
mon  problems  of  electronics — 
technical,  supply,  and  adminis¬ 
trative. 

Among  the  electronics  prob¬ 
lems  brought  forth  in  the  five 
days  of  almost  continuous  discus¬ 
sion  were  those  on  communica¬ 
tions  presented  in  talks  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Wm.  B.  Ammon,  Deputy 
Chief  of  Naval  Communications, 
and  Comdr.  Donald  C.  Good. 
Captain  Ammon  addressed  the 
group  on  future  communica¬ 
tions  plans.  Comdr.  Good  dis¬ 
cussed  the  Shore  Reserve  Pro¬ 
gram  in  which  he  pointed  out 
that  current  operable  Navy  com¬ 
munications  equipments  are  now 
being  used  in  training  Reserve 
personnel  and  assisting  them  in 
becoming  ^^hams.” 

Other  topics  presented  were 
special  electronics  problems  con¬ 
cerning  the  following:  GCA  Sys¬ 
tems,  Relay  Links,  Communica¬ 
tion  and  Terminal  Equipment, 
Sonar,  Radiological  Equipment, 
Industrial,  USNA  P.G.  School 
Curriculum,  Career  Planning, 

/  Naval  Air  Stations,  Installation 
Planning,  Submarine,  Reserve 
Fleet,  Support  of  Outlying  Shore 
Activities  in  the  Pacific  and  the 
Atlantic,  Maintenance,  and  Sup- 
ply. 

Oceanographic  Panel  Inspects 

Navy  Electronics  Lab 

The  Panel  on  Oceanography  of  the 
Research  and  Development  Board  of 


the  National  Military  Establishment 
recently  held  a  special  panel  meeting 
at  La  Jolla,  California,  and  later  in¬ 
spected  the  work  in  oceanographic 
research  being  carried  on  by  the 
Navy  Electronics  Laboratory  at  San 
Diego.  The  group  also  inspected  the 
military  research  and  development 
work  of  the  Scripps  Institute  of 
Oceanography  in  the  same  area. 

Created  by  the  committee  on  geo¬ 
physics  and  geography  of  the  R  and 
D  Board,  the  panel  concerns  itself 
with  oceanographic  studies  and  the 
mutual  relations  existing  between 
water,  air  and  the  land  adjacent  to  it 
as  they  affect  the  problems  of  mili¬ 
tary  research  and  development. 


SIGNAL  CORPS 

Gen.  Akin  Inspects  Camp  Cordon 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
Augusta,  Ga.,  gave  Maj.  Gen.  S.  B. 
Akin,  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the 
Army,  an  important  dinner  and  re¬ 
ception  April  19  to  commemorate 
his  inspection  of  the  Signal  Corps 
Training  Center  at  Camp  Gordon, 
which  vas  opened  last  November  as 
part  of  the  Army  expansion  program. 
At  the  same  time  the  visit  of  General 
Akin  inspired  former  “communica¬ 
tors”  of  the  armed  services  to  organ¬ 
ize  a  local  chapter  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Communications  Association. 
General  Akin  inspected  the  center, 
which  is  commanded  by  Col.  R.  P. 
Lyman,  and  witnessed  a  review  of  the 
troops  at  the  camp. 

Signal  Officers  Visit  Monmouth 

Top  signal  officers  from  each  of 
the  six  Army  areas  throughout  the 
United  States,  Army  Field  Force 
signal  officers,  and  ranking  National 
Guard  signalmen,  were  greeted  at 
Fort  Monmouth.  N.  J.  on  March  21st. 
by  Major  General  F.  H.  Lanahan.  Jr., 
Commanding  General  of  Fort  Mon¬ 
mouth,  for  an  Army  Signal  officers’ 
two-day  conference. 

Following  an  address  of  welcome 
by  General  Lanahan,  the  visiting 
group  learned  from  Colonel  Paul  L. 
Neal,  commanding  officer  of  the 
Signal  Corps  Engineering  Labora¬ 
tories,  just  what  the  Signal  Corps  is 
doing  in  the  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  field  of  communications.  , 

During  their  tour  of  the  Signal 
Corps  installation,  which  covers 
Coles,  Evans  and  Squier  Signal  Lab¬ 
oratories,  the  group  received  a  first¬ 
hand  report  on  The  Signal  School, 
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Signal  Corps  Publication  Agency 
Armed  Forces  Electro  Standards 
sociation,  and  the  Signal  Corr,« 
Board. 

The  signal  officers  also  gave  h 
port  on  their  problems  and  n  ‘ed? 
Conferences  covered  every  pha.  e  of 
research,  development,  and  trail lino 
Procurement,  maintenance,  and  op. 
eration  of  equipment  were  discusspi] 
in  an  all-out  effort  to  do  a  bette:*  joj) 
for  the  entire  Armed  Forces  or  rani 
zation. 

The  group  had  luncheon  in  (^oni 
pany  U  messhall,  were  honored  a 
a  dinner  in  the  evening  and  tenciere, 
an  official  farewell  luncheon  the  fo| 
lowing  day. 

Those  attending  were:  Colom 
Percival  Wakeman,  Colonel  Arthol 
Pulsifer,  Colonel  Charles  L.  Olin 
Colonel  Richard  B.  Moran,  Colon 
James  T.  Watson,  and  Colonel  Llov 
C.  Parsons,  of  the  Army  Signal  OfliJ 
cers;  Colonel  Frank  Trew,  Lieule 
nant  Colonel  Donald  R.  Bodine,  o 
the  Army  Field  Forces;  Coloneli 
Tyree  Horne,  Lieutenant  Colon 
Robert  E.  Quackenbush,  of  the  \ 
tional  Guard  Bureau;  Colonel  Re 
Corput,  Colonel  Harry  E.  Storms 
Colonel  Benjamin  Stern,  Lieutenar 
Colonel  Alvin  Burke,  Colonel  Donal 
H.  Nelson,  of  the  Office  of  the  Chiej 
Signal  Officer. 


ACS  to  Get  New  Stations 

Improved  facilities  for  the  Alasl 
Communications  System  of  the  Arni| 
Signal  Corps  are  to  be  built  at 
stations  at  a  cost  of  $2,140,932  dui 
ing  the  current  fiscal  year,  Secretar 
of  the  Interior  J.  A.  Krug  said  tliij 
week  in  a  report  on  progress  ij 
Alaska. 


SC  Supply  School  Graduation 

At  the  graduation  exercises  of 
14  officers  of  Class  V  of  the  Signa 
Corps  Supply  School  on  2  Marc 
1949  at  Camp  Holabird,  Baltimorij 
Md.,  Colonel  Harry  E.  Storms. 
Commandant,  laid  stress  on  the  bem 
fits  the  supply  system  would  deriv 
from  the  training  received  by  tl] 
officers  of  the  class. 

To  date,  76  officers  have  graduatr 
from  the  school,  which  has  been  i 
operation  since  September  1946  u 
der  the  jurisdiction  of  Brigadier  Gei 
Tral  C.  H.  Arnold,  Chief,  Procuri 
ment  and  Distribution  Divisioi 
Office  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer. 

The  mission  of  the  school  is  to  cH 
duct  instruction  in  Signal  Cor{j 
depot  operations,  requirements  an 
supply  control,  identification 
equipment,  management,  and 
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How  this  new  plant  helps  Western  Electric 
build  dependability  into  electron  tubes 


IN  the  construction — and  operation — of  the 
new  Western  Electric  plant  at  Allentown, 
Pa.,  every  possible  step  has  been  taken  to 
assure  the  quality  and  dependability  essen¬ 
tial  in  electron  tubes.  For  instance: 

Because  even  a  few  grains  of  dust  trapped 
inside  a  tube  may  have  a  harmful  effect  on 
performance,  dust  is  locked  out  of  the  new 
plant  where  Western  Electric  tubes  are  made. 
Air  entering  through  the  conditioning  system 


is  carefully  filtered.  Pressure^of  the  atmosphere 
inside  the  plant  is  kept  slightly  above  normal. 
When  a  door  is  opened,  air  moves  outward, 
to  block  the  entry  of  dust. 

In  this  atmosphere  of  almost  clinical  clean¬ 
liness — under  uniform  conditions  of  tempera¬ 
ture  and  humidity — highly  skilled  men  and 
women  working  with  the  finest  of  manufac¬ 
turing  equipment  build  quality  and  depend¬ 
ability  into  Western  Electric  tubes. 


-  QUALITY  COUNTS  - 


Western  Electric 
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other  related  units  of  instruction  as 
will  enable  selected  officers  to  under¬ 
take  supply  duties  with  the  Signal 
Corps.  The  s<^hool  is  also  engaged  in 
such  special  projects  as  coordination 
of  the  preparation  of  signal  supply 
extension  sub-courses  for  The  Signal 
School,  Fort  Monmouth,  N.  J.,  fur¬ 
nishing  signal  supply  training  ma¬ 
terial  and  assistance  in  response  to 
requests  from  both  overseas  and  Zone 
of  Interior  agencies,  and  writing  and 
arranging  for  the  publication  of  sup- 
ply  texts  for  school  use  and  distribu¬ 
tion  to  other  Army  installations  and 
services. 

Captain  John  G.  Moses  is  the  As¬ 
sistant  Commandant  of  the^  school. 


5  7 St  Sig  Bin  Anniversary 

On  18  March  the  51st  Signal  Op¬ 
eration  Bn.,  stationed  at  Fort  Meade, 
observed  its  28th  anniversary.  This 
date  commemorates  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  unit  in  1921,  when  it  re¬ 
ceived  its  present  name.  Actually,  the 
battalion  was  activated  in  1917  as 
the  51st  Telegraph  Battalion.  The 
badge  worn  by  its  personnel  and  four 
of  the  streamers  authorized  for  dis¬ 
play  with  its  colors — Lorraine,  St. 
Mihiel,  Meuse,  and  Argonne — were 
earned  during  World  War  1. 

The  history  of  the  51st  since  its 
reorganization  in  1921  has  been  one 
of  distinction. 

Between  world  wars,  the  battalion 
gained  fame  in  many  ways.  It  par¬ 
ticipated  in  every  Army  maneuver 
during  the  period  1933-41.  It  was 
commended  by  tbe  Secretary  of  tbe 
Navy  for  its  assistance  at  the  time  of 
the  "‘Hindenberg”  disaster  at  Lake- 
hurst  in  1937.  In  that  year  also  it 
set  a  world  record  for  truck  convoy 
movement  of  222,688  truck  miles— 
Fort  Monmouth  to  Fort  Sam  Houston 
and  return  by  a  different  route. 

During  World  War  II  the  battalion 
was  awarded  five  additional  stream¬ 
ers  and  the  Distinguished  Unit 
Plaque  for  its  service  in  North  Afri¬ 
ca,  Sicilv  and  Italy,  during  the  years 
1943-1945. 

Its  present  commander  is  Major 
Frederick  D.  Weis,  whose  first  Army 
assignment  was,  by  coincidence,  to 
tbe  same  unit  in  1936  as  a  private. 
Major  Weis  instituted  again  the  cere¬ 
monies  in  commemoration  of  51st 
Bn.  Day  which  were  an  annual  event 
when  he  first  joined  the  unit  at  Fort 
Monmouth. 

The  celebration  was  climaxed  by  a 
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cocktail  party,  dinner  and  dance  at 
the  Fort  Meade  Officers  Club,  to 
which  former  Battalion  commanders 
and  officers  were  invited  and  at  which 
the  honor  guests  included  Lieut.  Gen¬ 
eral  L.  T.  Gerow,  Second  Army  Com¬ 
mander,  and  his  deputy.  Major  Gen¬ 
eral  C.  L.  Mullins,  who  cut  the  Bat¬ 
talion  birthday  cake. 


Old-timers  of  the  51st,  who  formed 
a  51st  Signal  Battalion  Association 
two  years  ago,  celebrated  the  Bai. 
talion’s  birthday  with  a  special  meet, 
ing  at  Fort  Monmouth  on  April  l6t}) 
Louis  Evans  is  the  current  president 
of  the  association.  The  reunion  feg. 
tured  a  dinner-dance  at  the  Mollvl 
Pitcher  Hotel  at  Red  Bank. 


FI 
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CHANCES  IN  KEY  PERSONNEL 

Name  &  Rank  From  To 

Brig.  Gen.  Harry  Reich-  Sig  Corps  Training  Dep  CG,  Ft.  AIon.| 
elderfer  Center  mouth,  N.  J. 

Camp  Gordon,  Ga. 

'^(Primary  wartime  duty:  Sig  Officer,  Sixth  Army,  Asiatic  Pacific  Theater) 

Col.  Eugene  V.  Elder  Walter  Reed  General  P&D  Div.  OCSigO  and 

Hospital  (patient)  designated  Asst,  ("hief 

f/Proc.  &  Indust.  Mol). 

(Primary  wartime  duty:  CO,  Philadelphia  Sig  C  Procurement  Districti 

Col.  Edward  F.  French  European  Command  2559  ASU,  ORC  In. 

structor  Ft.  Myer.  Va. 

(Primary  wartime  duty:  Chief,  Traffic  Operations  Branch,  OCSigO) 

Col.  Harold  G.  Hayes  Army  Security  Agency  Signal  Officer,  US  Ar| 

Arlington  Hall  Station  my  Alaska. 

(Primary  wartime  duty:  Chief,  Intelligence  Div.,  Arlington  Hall  Station.  Va. 

Col.  Robert  N.  Kunz 


])!•( 


D/A  Personnel  Rec-  Shipment  Yokohama 
ords  Board  20  May  49  * 

(Primary  wartime  duty:  Signal  Officer,  Hq  XIII  Corps,  ETO) 


Col.  Harold  C.  Miller 


Asgd:  Actg  Chief.  Si: 
Civ  Components  Div. 
OCSigO,  2  May  49 
Primary  wartime  duty:  Dir.,  Procurement  Div.,  Chicago  Signal  Depotil 


Col.  Paul  L.  Neal 


Hq.  Ft.  Monmouth,  N.  Shipment  FEC,  1  Jul\| 

J.  49 

(Primary  wartime  duty:  Signal  Officer,  Hq  SOS,  USAF,  CBI  Theater) 

Col.  George  F.  Wooley,  Retired,  30  April  49 

Jr.  (as  Brig.  Gen.) 

(Primary  wartime  duty:  Signal  Officer,  Hq  Seventh  Army  (as  Brig.  Gen. 


*  "  Selected  as  student  1949-50,  National  War  College— Lt.  Col.  Charles  )lj 
Baer. 


Colonel  Theodore  T.  Teague,  Signal  Corps  officer  in  charge  of  the  radi 
station  on  Corregidor  when  the  Philippines  fell,  and  a  prisoner  of  tht 
Japanese  thereafter  until  Septembes  1945,  retired  from  service  28  Februan 
1949. 


Colonel  Paul  C.  Gripper,  wbo  bas  bad  considerable  experience  mi. 
industrial  relations  during  his  service  with  the  Signal  Corps  and  the  Ail 
Force,  has  replaced  Col.  F.  W.  Kunesh  as  Signal  Corps  member  of  the  Com] 
munications  and  Electronics  Equipment  Committee  of  the  Munitions  Board. 


Col.  Stanley  L.  James 


A  survivor  of  the  Bataan  Death  March,  Col.  Stanley  L.  James,  US: 
USMA  ’07,  died  29  March,  1949,  at  Brooke  General  Hospital,  Ft.  San 
Houston,  Texas. 

He  was  commissioned  originally  in  the  infantry,  but  later  transferred 
tbe  Signal  Corps. 

Following  the  Japanese  attack  against  the  Philippines,  Colonel  Jam 
was  ordered  to  Bataan  where  he  remained  until  the  surrender,  9  April  194:| 
He  was  a  prisoner  for  three  and  a  half  years  before  his  rescue. 

Colonel  James  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Mrs.  Stanley  L*  James  of  Sa 
Antonio,  Texas;  two  daughters,  Mrs.  R.  K.  McDonough,  Ft.  Lewis,  Wash 
Mrs.  P.  R.  Walters,  Ft.  Monroe,  Va.;  a  son,  Capt.  Stanley  L.  James,  Jr.;  an 
eight  grandchildren. 
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•fingertip  CONTROL".  .  .  OVER  FIRE  AND  CRIME 


Ttreat  strides  arc  being  niade  in  protection  of  life  and 
])roperty  through  municipal  radio  networks. 

Outstanding  is  the  great  seaport  '^f  Baltimore  — 
where  clear,  constant,  static-free  radio  now  covers 
the  city  with  an  “umbrella''  of  protection  .  .  .  an  um¬ 
brella  provided  by  a  complete  FM  Mobile  Radio  sys¬ 
tem  manufactured  by  Federal  Telephone  and  Radio 
Corporation,  an  associate  of  the  I  T  &  T. 

Just  dial  “O”  from  any  telephone  in  Baltimore— for 
i^plit-second  help  in  an  emergency.  Federal  transmit¬ 


ters  stand  readv  for  instant  contact  with  215  Federal 
mobile  transmitter-receiver  units  installed  in  every 
type  of  Police  Department  vehicle  and  harbor  patrol 
craft  as  well  as  Fire  Department  equipment  includ¬ 
ing  10  ambulances  and  5  fireboats.  A  million  citizens 
benefit  by  tlramost  vigilant  and  effective  police  and 
^re  protection  that  science  can  provide. 

Federal  Mobile  Radio  Systems  are  also  adding 
speed  and  operating  efficiency  to  private  enterprises 
such  as  taxi  comj)anics,  bus  companies  and  utilities. 


I\TEKX.\TIOX.\T.  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  CORPORATION 
lirtKtd  Sfrert,  Xrir  York'  U,  A'.  Y. 

U.  S.  Manufacturing  Subsidiary — Federal  Telephone  and  lladio  Corporation 


I  T  &  T  COMMUNICATIONS 

I  T  &  T  is  the  larj^est  American  system  of 
international  communications.  It  includes 
telephone  networks  in  many  countries, 
47,000  miles  of  submarine  cable.  6,000  miles 
of  land-line  connections,  over  00  interna¬ 
tional  ravlio-telegraph  circuitsand  more  than 
50  international  radiotelephone  circuits. 


I  T  &  T  DEVELOPMENT  AND  MANUFACTURING 

A.ssociates  of  I  T  &  T  maintain  electronic 
laboratories  in  the  Ihiited  States,  England 
and  France,  and  operate  31  manufactiiring 
plants  in  countries  which  are  contril)ut- 
ing  immeasurably  to  the  rehabilitation  and 
expansion  of  communication  facilities  in  a 
war-torn  world. 


Federal  Two-Way  FM  Mobile  Radio  Makes  Every  Telephone 

a  'Xall-Box^'  for  Police  and  Fire  Protection 


/■ 
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Cadet  "Hams"  Visit  Monmauth 

Forty-five  cadets  of  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point  were  recent  guests  of  the  Fort 
Monmouth  Amateur  Radio  Club.  The 
group,  representatives  of  the  West 
Point  “ham”  club,  were  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  later  by  a  similar  contingent. 

Following  formal  welcome  by 
Major  General  F.  H:  Lanahan,  Jr., 
commanding  general,  the  cadets  were 
escorted  by  Col.  W.  A.  Beaseley,  of 
the  Signal  Corps  Electronics  Labora¬ 
tories,  Captain  James  L.  Farmer, 
club  president,  and  Captain  C.  R. 
Crossman,  chief  of  the  enlisted  de¬ 
partment’s  radar  branch,  on  a  tour 
of  post  installations. 

While  visiting  Station  K2USA,  the 
most  powerful  amateur  station  in 
the  world,  cadets  communicated  with 
their  home  and  overseas  friends  via 
shortwave.  After  a  tour  of  enlisted 
department  radio  and  radar  installa¬ 
tions  the  cadets  were  Gibbs  Hall 
guests  of  West  Point  graduates  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Fort  Monmouth. 

The  group  was  also  taken  on  a 
tour  of  the  Signal  Corps  Engineer¬ 
ing  Laboratories. 

First  Classmen  among  the  visiting 
cadets  were  W.  L.  Schlosser,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Cadet  Radio  Club  and 
cadet-in-charge  of  the  visit;  A.  E. 
Fagg,  J.  D.  Mitchell,  J.  F.  Secay-and 
E.  Triner. 

Signal  Corps  Writer  Drowns 

Harry  M.  Davis,  science  editor  of 
Newsweek  magazine,  who  recently 
met  death  by  drowning  while  swim¬ 
ming  at  Biloxi,  Mississippi,  had  an 
outstanding  record  as  a  writer  with 
the  Signal  Corps  during  the  war. 

As  a  lieutenant  with  the  special  ac¬ 
tivities  branch  of  the  Signal  Corps, 
Davis  produced  two  volumes  of  offi¬ 
cial  Army  radar  history  which  have 
become  standard  reference  material 
in  the  military  establishment.  He  was 
responsible  for  setting  up  the  original 
Signal  Corps  Information  Letter,  and 
authored  the  book  “What  You  Should 
Know  About  The  Signal  Corps”  in 
the  Norton  series  on  the  branches  of 
the  Army. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Davis  held 
a  commission  as  captain  in  the  Signal 
Corps  Reserve. 


Signal  Corps  Simulates 
Tropic  Climate  For  Tests 

New  electronic  standards  for  the 
manufacture  of  ground  communica- 
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tions  equipment  which  can  withstand 
nearly  any  tropical  climatic  condition 
have  resulted  from  the  development 
of  the  man-made  “tropical  rainforest” 
in  operation  at  the  Signal  Corps  Engi¬ 
neering  Laboratories  at  Fort  Mon¬ 
mouth,  N.  J.  The  simulated  “rain¬ 
forest”  produces  in  its  test  chambers 
weather  conditions  ranging  from  a 
fine  fog  mist  to  a  tropical  torrent  of 
two  inches  an  hour,  at  temperatures 
ranging  up  to  190  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

As  a  result  of  the  experiments, 
growth  of  fungi  and  corrosion  on 
communications  equipment  can  be 
promoted  much  as  if  it  were  exposed 
to  the  worst  tropical  weather  condi¬ 
tions.  Because  of  the  tropical  room’s 
proximity  to  the  Signal  Corps  arctic 
chambers,  it  is  possible  to  subject 
equipment  to  both  extremes  of  tem¬ 
perature  in  a  matter  of  minutes,  it 
was  pointed  out. 

Expensive  and  time  -  consuming 
equatorial  expeditions  to  test  com¬ 
munications  equipment  have  been 
made  unnecessary,  the  Signal  Corps 
said,  and  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
saved  by  the  work.  Newer  and.rnore 
efficient  techniques  and  new  materials 
for  protection  and  packaging  equip¬ 
ment  also  have  been  developed,  it  was 
noted. 

Using  wartime  experiences  and  a 
Signal  Corps  postwar  survey  of  com¬ 
munications  equipment  as  the  basis 
for  further  research,  the  tropical 
chamber  tests  have  been  of  notable 
value  in  finding  means  to  extend  the 
life  of  many  varieties  of  metals,  fab¬ 
rics,  leather  goods  and  electrical  and 
electronic  devices  under  tropical 
weather  conditions,  the  Signal  Corps 
disclosed. 


AIR  FORCE 


July,  according  to  an  announceitienj 
by  officials  of  Sperry  Gyrosco] 
Company  on  April  6th. 

It  was  revealed  that  the  All 
Weather  division  had  placed  a  coi 
tract  for  three  pilot  models  of 
new  gyroscopic  flight  instruinei 
early  in  1948,  long  before  publk 
nouncement  of  the  device  was  ntadi 

Although  the  initial  installation  h 
been  made  in  a  C-54,  Col.  J.  Fnnci 
Taylor,  Jr.,  who  heads  up  the 
Weather  group  based  at  Wilmin^i 
Ohio,  plans  to  emphasize  evaluati 
of  zero  readers  as  an  aid  in  navig 
ing  and  landing  fighter  aircraft 
all  kinds  of  weather.  His  group  h 
long  been  concerned  with  the  pro 
lem  of  simplifying  the  presentati 
of  cockpit  information  to  pilots,  rspe 
cially  the  data  used  in  all-weatfe 
landings. 

Air  Force  tests  of  the,  zero  rea 
will  determine  what  the  device  vs 
do  for  fighter  pilots  in  making  lo 
approaches  much  below  present  mini- 
mums  in  conjunction  with  USAFI 
or  fixed  beam  landing  system.  C 
Taylor  is  in  hopes  that  it  will  be 
answer  to  the  problem  of  bringi 
fighters  in  through  low  ceilings  an 
visibility  to  where  high  inl^ensity  ruB 
way  lights  can  be  seen. 

Despite  additional  tests  by  the  A 
Force  in  transport-type  aircraft, 
All-Weather  Flying  Division  will  con 
tinue  to  emphasize  use  of  automat 
approaches  through  automatic  pil 
for  larger  aircraft.  Their  aim  is  t 
bring  larger  aircraft  in  on  a  fix 
beam  with  the  automatic  pilot,  flan 
out  the  final  approach,  and  bring  irt 
aircraft  onto  the  runway  to  a  fu 
stop  by  automatic  means.  In  su(!j 
procedures  the  zero  reader  may  sen 
as  a  reliable  standby  to  the  automati 
system. 


'Zero  Reader"  Being  Tested 

The  All-Weather  Flying  Division 


of  the  Air  Force  has  begun  prelimi¬ 
nary  tests  and  evaluation  of  a 
“breadboard”  zero  reader  prior  to 
delivery  of  experimental  models  in 


Sperry  officials,  discussing  the  hi* 
tory  of  the  Air  Force  contract,  statec 
that  the  All-Weather  Flying  Divisioyiagii 
had  been  working  on  the  problem  oBain  o; 
combined  cockpit  instrumentatioMjj 
for  almost  four  years.  Sperry  ha' 
been  doing  the  same,  and  when  tli 
reader  development  began  _ 

Such 


irried 


zero 
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CHANCES  IN  KEY  PERSONNEL 

The  following  Air  Force  communications  officers  are  graduating  fron 
the  National  War  College  in  June,  1949,  and  are  being  reassigned  as  indicatf 
below : 

Name 

Colonel  Thomas  L.  Bryan,  Jr. 


Assignment 

Air  Communications  Officer, 
Alaskan  Air  Command,  Fort 
Richardson,  Alaska 
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Colonel  Raymond  C.  Maude 


Vice  Commander,  Air  Defense 
Command  ( Continental  Air 
Command),  Mitchell  Air  Force 
Base,  N.Y. 
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Using  ammonia  and  radio  waves,  RCA  scientists  have 
devised  a  clock  more  accurate  than  the  stars. 


'/c/Zc/re  w///  n/n  o/? 


inagine  a  clock  which  will  lose  or 
ain  only  one  second  in  20,000,000, 
nd  which  —  when  further  research  is 
iiried  out  — will  vary  no  more  than 
second  in  SO  years! 

Such  a  timepiece  — constructed  by  the 
ational  Bureau  of  Standards  on  a  prin- 
ple  conceived  and  demonstrated  at 
CA  Laboratories  —  is  now  in  operation, 
ore  accurate  than  the  stars?  Yes,  Re¬ 
use  “star  time”  will  vary  when  Mother 
ii  til  wobbles  in  her  orbit. 

The  pendulum  of  RCA’s  clock  is  an  atom 


...  at  present,  the  nitrogen  atom  in  an  am¬ 
monia  molecule  .  .  .  though  others  may 
later  be  used.  Vibrating  at  23  billion 
870  million  times  a  second,  it  controls  a 
system  of  radio  waves  and  electrical  im¬ 
pulses  which  operates  the  clock— locks  them 
in  tune  with  its  own  unvarying  beat!  \ 

You  will  hardly  want  an  “atomic  clock” 
to  get  to  the  office  promptly,  or  get  your 
children  to  school.  But  scientists  and 
engineers  who  must  split  seconds  into 
millions  of  parts  need  this  more  accurate 
way  of  telling  time. 

The  atomic  clock  is  but  one  of  the 


many  major  achievements  pioneered  at 
RCA  Laboratories.  Such  leadership  in 
science  and  engineering  adds  value  be¬ 
yond  price  to  any  product  or  service  of 
RCA  and  RCA  Victor. 


Examples  of  the  newest  developments 
in  radiOy  television,  and  electronics  can 
he  seen  in  action  at  RCA  Exhibition  Hall, 
36  West  49th  Street,  N.  Y.  Admission  is 
free.  Radio  Corporation  of  America. 
Radio  City,  N.  Y.  20. 


JIUIJ9MO  canM^anjiTMOM  of 
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Csdet  "Hams'*  Visit  Monmouth 


Korl\*fi\r  <  adcts  of  the  I  niled 
^lal«>  Militar)  Academy  at  West 
INdiil  were  n*<ent  jruests  of  the  Fort 
Monmouth  Amateur  Hadio  (duh.  The 
^rou|».  repres<*ntati\es  o  f  the  West 
Point  *‘ham  *  cluh.  were  to  he  fol- 
|ow«*d  later  h\  a  similar  contingent. 

Following  formal  welcome  by 
Major  (ieneral  F.  Hr  Lanahan,  Jr., 
commanding  general,  the  cadets  were 
cM  orted  by  Col.  W.  A.  Beaseiey,  of 
the  .^i  gnal  Cor|)s  Flectronics  Labora¬ 
tories.  ('aptain  James  L.  Farmer, 
club  president,  and  Captain  C.  R. 
Crossman.  chief  of  the  enlisted  de¬ 
partments  radar  branch,  on  a  tour 
of  post  installations. 

\Vhile  visiting  Station  K2LSA.  the 
most  p(»werful  amateur  station  in 
the  world,  cadets  communicated  with 
their  home  and  overseas  friends  via 
shfrrfu:ave.  After  a  tour  of  enlisted 
df'partment  radio  and  radar  installa¬ 
tions  the  <adets  were  Gibbs  Hall 
guests  of  West  Point  graduates  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Fort  Monmouth. 

The  group  was  also  taken  on  a 
tour  of  the  Signal  Corps  Fngineer- 
irig  l.ahoratories. 

First  (dassmen  among  the  visiting 
<  adets  were  W.  L.  Schlosser,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Cadet  Radio  Club  and 
cadet -irwharge  of  the  visit;  xA.  E. 
F'agg.  J.  I).  Mitchell,  J.  F.  Secay  and 
F.  Triner. 


Signal  Corps  Writer  Drowns 


Harry  M.  Davis,  science  editor  of 
\ctvsueek  magazine,  who  recently 
met  death  by  drowning  while  swim¬ 
ming  at  Biloxi,  Mississippi,  had  an 
outstanding  record  as  a  writer  with 
the  Signal  Corps  during  the  war. 

As  a  lieutenant  with  the  special  ac¬ 
tivities  branch  of  the  Signal  Corps, 
Davis  produced  two  volumes  of  offi- 
<-ial  Army  radar  history  which  have 
hei-ome  standard  reference  material 
in  the  military  establishment.  He  was 
responsible  for  setting  up  the  original 
Signal  Corps  Information  Letter,  and 
authored  the  book  “What  You  Should 
Know  About  The  Signal  Corps’’  in 
the  Norton  series  on  the  branches  of 
the  Arrnv. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Davis  held 
a  <‘ommission  as  captain  in  the  Signal 
Corps  Reserve. 


Signal  Corps  Simulates 
Tropic  Climate  For  Tests 

New  electronic  standards  for  the 
manufacture  of  ground  communica¬ 


tions  equipment  which  can  withstand 
nearly  any  tro|)ical  climatic  condition 
have  resulted  from  the  development 
of  the  man-made  “tropical  rainforest” 
in  operation  at  the  Signal  Corps  Engi¬ 
neering  Laboratories  at  Fort  Mon¬ 
mouth,  N.  J.  The  simulated  “rain¬ 
forest*’  produces  in  its  test  chambers 
weather  conditions  ranging  from  a 
fine  fog  mist  to  a  tropical  torrent  of 
two  inches  an  hour,  at  temperatures 
ranging  up  to  190  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

As  a  result  of  the  experiments, 
growth  of  fungi  and  corrosion  on 
<*ommunications  equipment  can  he 
promoted  much  as  if  it  were  exposed 
to  the  ^>rst  tropical  weather  condi- 
tions,.-^^ecause  of  the  tropical  room’s 
proximity  to  the  Signal  Corps  arctic 
chambers,  it  is  possible  to  subject 
equipment  to  both  extremes  of  tem¬ 
perature  in  a  matter  of  minutes,  it 
was  pointed  out. 

Expensive  and  time-consuming 
equatorial  expeditions  to  test  com¬ 
munications  equipment  have  been 
made  unnecessary,  the  Signal  Corps 
said,  and  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
saved  by  the  work.  Newer  and  more 
efficient  techniques  and  new'  materials, 
for  protection  and  packaging  equip¬ 
ment  also  have  been  developed,  it  was 
noted. 

Using  wartime  experiences  and  a 
Signal  Corps  postwar  survey  of  com¬ 
munications  equipment  as  the  basis 
for  further  research,  the  tropical 
chamber  tests  have  been  of  notable 
value  in  finding  means  to  extend  the 
life  of  many  varieties  of  metals,  fab¬ 
rics,  leather  goods  and  ele<*trical  and 
electronic  devices  under  tropical 
weather  conditions,  the  Signal  Corps 
disclosed. 


AIR  FORCE 


"Zero  Reader"  Being  Tested 

The  All-Weather  Flying  Division 
of  the  Air  Force  has  begun  prelimi¬ 
nary  tests  and  evaluation  of  a 
“breadboard”  zero  reader  prior  to 
delivery  of  experimental  models  in 


July,  according  to  an  aniioumeiiu ^ 
by  officials  of  Sperry  Gyros- 
Company  on  April  0th. 

It  was  revealed  that  the 
Weather  division  had  placed  a 
tract  for  three  pilot  models  ol  |)J 
new  gyroscopic  flight  instruiieJ 
early  in  1948.  long  before  public  an. 
nouncement  of  the  device  was  iiiade. 

Although  the  initial  installation  hai 
been  made  in  a  C-54,  Col.  J.  Fn  ncii 
Taylor.  Jr.,  who  heads  up  the  A| 
Weather  group  based  at  Wilminj  ton, 
Ohio,  plans  to  emphasize  evaluctios 
of  zero  readers  as  an  aid  in  nav'gat- 
ing  and  landing  fighter  aircraft  q 
all  kinds  of  weather.  His  grouj)  haj 
long  been  concerned  with  the  prob 
lem  of  simplifying  the  prescntatioi 
of  cockpit  information  to  pilots,  t  spe. 
cially  the  data  used  in  all-wealhei 
landings. 

Air  Force  tests  of  the  zero  ready 
will  determine  what  the  device  wil 
do  for  fighter  pilots  in  making  lo\( 
approaches  much  below  present  mini 
mums  in  conjunction  with  USAFILS 
or  fixed  beam  landing  system.  Col 
Taylor  is  in  hopes  that  it  will  be  tb 
answ^er  to  the  problem  of  bringing 
fighters  in  through  low  ceilings^an< 
visibility  to  w  here  high -intensity  run 
way  lights  can  be  seen. 

Despite  additional  tests  by  the  Aii 
Force  in  transport-type  aircraft,  th 
All-Weather  Flying  Division  will  con 
tinue  to  emphasize  use  of  automafi 
approaches  through  automatic  piloli 
for  larger  aircraft.  Their  aim  is  ti 
bring  larger  aircraft  Jn  on  a  fixy 
beam  with  the  automatic  pilot,  flan 
out  the  final  approach,  and  bring  tk 
aircraft  onto  the  runway  to  a  ful! 
stop  by  automatic  means.  In  su(! 
procedures  the  zero  reader  may  sent 
as  a  reliable  standby  to  the  autoniati 
system. 

Sperry  officials,  discussing  the  hn 
tory  of  the  Air  Force  contract,  statfi 
that  the  All-Weather  Flying  Divisio: 
had  been  working  on  the  problem  o 
combined  cockpit  instrumentatici 
for  almost  four  years.  Sperry  ha( 
been  doing  the  same,  and  when  thi 
zero  reader  development  began  t( 


CHANCES  IN  KEY  PERSONNEL 

The  following  Air  Force  communications  officers  are  graduating  froi 

the  National  War  College  in  June,  1949,  and  are  being  reassigned  as  indicate 
11  ^ 


below  : 

Name 

Colonel  Thomas  L.  Bryan,  Jr. 


<^^ssignment 

Air  Communications  Officer, 
Alaskan  Air  Command,  Fort 
Richards'on.  Alaska 


Colonel  Raymond  C.  Maude 


Vice  Commander,  Air  Defense 
Command  ( Continental  Air 
Command),  Mitchell  Air  Force 
Base.  N.Y. 
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Using  ammonia  and  radio  waves,  RCA  scientists  have 
devised  a  clock  more  accurate  than  the  stars. 


^/c/re  m//  n//?  o/? 


inaeine  a  clock  which  will  lose  or 
ciin  only  one  second  in  20,000,000, 
lid  which  —  when  further  research  is 
in  ied  out —  will  vary  no  more  than 
second  in  SO  years! 

Such  a  timepiece  — constructed  by  the 
ational  Bureau  of  Standards  on  a  prin- 
ple  conceived  and  demonstrated  at 
CA  Laboratories  — is  now  in  operation, 
tore  accurate  than  the  stars?  Yes,  ])e- 
luse  “star  time”  will  vary  when  Mother 
irth  wobbles  in  her  orbit. 

The  pendulum  of  RCA’s  clock  is  an  atom 


...  at  present,  the  nitrogen  atom  in  an  am¬ 
monia  molecule  .  .  .  though  others  may 
later  he  used.  Vibrating  at  23  billion 
870  million  times  a  second,  it  controls  a 
system  of  radio  waves  and  electrical  im¬ 
pulses  which  operates  the  clock— locks  them 
in  tune  with  its  own  unvarying  beat! 

You  will  hardly  want  an  “atomic  clock” 
to  get  to  the  office  promptly,  or  get  your 
children  to  school.  But  scientists  and 
engineers  who  must  split  seconds  into 
millions  of  parts  need  this  more  accurate 
way  of  telling  time. 

The  atomic  clock  is  but  one  of  the 


many  major  achieyements  pioneered  at 
RCA  Laboratories.  Such  leadership  in 
science  and  engineering  adds  value  be¬ 
yond  price  to  any  product  or  seryice  of 
RCA  and  RCA  Victor. 


Examples  of  the  newest  developments 
in  radio,  television,  and  electronics  can 
he  seen  in  action  at  RCA  Exhibition  Hall, 
36  West  49th  Street,  N.  Y.  Admission  is 
free.  Radio  Corporation  of  America. 
Radio  City,  N.  Y.  20. 
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show  real  promise,  the  yXir  Force 
placed  a  contract  early  in  1948  for 
three  })ilot  models  for  testing  and 
evaluation.  Deliveries  against  this 
iontract  will  begin  in  July.  Commer¬ 
cial  airlines,  which  have  shown  ex¬ 
tensive  interest  in  the  instrument,  are 
scheduled  to  install  zero  readers  next 
spring. 

The  zero  reader  has  a  simple  two- 
element  indicator  with  crossed-point- 
ers  which  t^l  the  pilot  precisely  how 
to  move  the  controls  to  steer  right  or 
left  or  to  go  up  or  down.  Sperry  en¬ 
gineers  point  out  that  zero  reader  in¬ 
dication  permits  the  human  pilot  to 
fiv  and  navigate  an  aircraft  nianu- 
ally  with  a  degree  of  accuracy,  pre¬ 
cision  and  ease  which  approaches  the 
performance  of  automatic  control. 

Types  of  cockpit  information 
w  Inch  are  combined  by  the  zero  read¬ 
er  is  that  normally  supplied  by  the 
gyro-horizon,  directional  gyro,  mag¬ 
neto  or  gyrosyn  compass,  sensitive 
altimeter,  and  the  instrument  land¬ 
ing  system  cross-pointer  meter.  Other 
radio  tracks  may  be  added  for  cross¬ 
country  navigation. 

AFCA  Exec  Dir  At  Air  University 

Speaking  before  the  students,  in¬ 
structors  and  staff  of  the  Communica¬ 
tion  &  Electronic  Division,  Special 
Staff  School,  Air  University,  at  Gun¬ 
ter  Base,  Alabama  on  April  15,  Brig. 
Gen.  S.  H.  Sherrill,  Executive  Direc¬ 
tor  of  AFCA,  emphasized  the  need 
for  even  closer  relations  between 
civilian  communications  develop¬ 
ments  and  the  services.  After  citing 
several  examples  of  the  importance 
of  communications  in  battle  through¬ 
out  history,  he  pointed  out  that  since 
our‘ country  will  unquestionable  be 
the  first  attacked  by  any  future  ag¬ 
gressor,  our  communications  in  the 
services,  especially  the  Air  Force, 
must  be  highly  developed  and  rcadv 
now.  That  will  necessitate,  he  said, 
still  closer  relations  between  science, 
industry,  and  the  communications  es¬ 
tablishments  in  the  armed  forces. 

Gen.  Sherrill  then  explained  how' 
AFCA  is  acting  as  a  vehicle  to  de¬ 
velop  that  closer  cooperation.  The 
objectives  of  the  Association,  he  said, 
could  be  expressed  in  a  single  sen¬ 
tence:  “To  band  together  all  com¬ 
munication  minded  Americans,  in 
service  and  out,  to  ensure  better  mili¬ 
tary  communications  and  to  empha¬ 
size  to  those  in  authority  the  vital 
importance  of  communications  so 
that  they  may  never  be  overlooked.” 
The  AFCA  Executive  Director 


stressed  that  perhaps  the  most  valu¬ 
able  contribution  that  the  Association 
makes  is  the  introduction  of  personal 
contact  between  communicators  of 
the  services  and  of  industry,  at  chap¬ 
ter  meetings  and  the  annual  national 
meeting.  “Just  as  our  armed  forces 
are  made  up  in  war  of  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  civilian  soldiers,  sailors 
and  airmen  than  of  professionals,  so 
is  our  Association  made  up  of  more 
civilians  than  regular  service  person¬ 
nel,”  he  said.  “But  a  large  percent¬ 
age  of  service  personnel  should  be 
members  as  it  is  they  who  must  lead 
the  way  in  the  Association’s  activi¬ 
ties.”  he  added. 

After  the  lecture.  Colonel  Harold 
W.  Grant,  Director  of  the  School, 
conducted  General  Sherrill  through 
the  school  and  explained  the  curricu¬ 
lum  to  him,  with  special  explanation 
of  the  joint  exercises  at  the  end  of  the 
school  year,  which  climax  the  courses 
of  the  entire  Air  University. 

Changes  in  Key  Personnel 

Colonel  W.  M.  Talbot,  wbo  was 
retired  from  the  Army  after  the  loss 
of  his  right  hand  as  the  result  of  an 
explosion  of  a  “panzerfaust”  in  1945 
in  Namur,  has  been  recalled  to  active 
duty  to  direct  the  installation  of  the 
communications  for  the  radar  picket 
fence  to  be  established  in  the  United 
States  by  the  Air  Force.  He  will  be 
on  the  staff  of  Major  General  Gordon 
Saville.  the  Air  Defense  Commander 
at  Mitchell  Field,  for  about  three" 
years.  During  World  War  II  be  spe¬ 
cialized  in  aircraft  warning  radar 
work  for  the  Air  Force  both  in  the 
United  States  and  the  European 
theatre.  Since  his  retirement  he  has 
been  employed  as  a  plant  engineer 
with  the  Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Tele¬ 
phone  Company. 

CIVILIAN 

COMPONENTS 

A  ACS  Reserves  Visit  Hq 

Officers  of  an  Airways  and  Air 
Communications  Service  reserve  uit, 
soon  to  be  formally  organized  in  tbe 
New  York  area,  visited  Andrews  AFB 
recently.  The  visit  was  part  of  the 
program  under  which  AACS  encour¬ 
ages  its  inactive  officers  to  become 
familiar  with  neW'  departments  thru 
frequent  visits  to  AACS  installations. 
Invitation  was  extended  by  Maj.  Gen. 
H.  M.  McClelland,  Deputy  Command¬ 
er.  Services,  MATS. 

Col.  Guy  C.  Bittner,  commanding 
officer  of  the  unit  and  his  staff  were 
flown  from  Mitchell  AFB  to  Andrews 


AFB.  While  there  they  were  ori(  nted 
and  familiarized  with  headquarter^ 
MATS  and  other  activities  in  tb 
Washington  area. 

The  group  first  visited  MATS  head, 
quarters  where  they  were  briefed  oni 
current  activities  of  the  comn.and 
After  the  briefing,  they  were  tb 
guests  of  Brig.  Gen.  Wallace  G.  S}iiii}][ 
commanding  officer,  AACS,  and  hij 
staff. 

Gen.  Smith  briefly  described  cur- 
rent  AACS  activities  and  pro|)ose(i 
plans  for  tbe  future.  He  then  in\  ited 
the  Wing  commander  and  his  staff  Iq 
discuss  pertinent  problems  with  ’heir 
opposite  numbers  of  his  staff,  hater 
in  the  day  the  group  toured  iniporf 
tant  AACS  facilities  in  the  Wasliinsl 
ton  area. 


nr. 


MARS  Program  Open  to  NC 
"Hams" 


Amateur  radio  operators — “radi 
hams” — may  now’  gain  new^  ex|)eri 
ence  and  training  in  the  National 
Guard  as  members  of  the  Militar 
Amateur  Radio  System. 

Membership  in  the  National  Guan 
MARS — part  of  the  recently  au 
thorized  service- wide  system  whir 
will  establish  amateur  radio  networ 
in  the  Army,  Air  Force,  the  Air  an 
Army  National  Guard,  Oiganize 
Reserve  Corps  and  ROTC — is  opei 
to  any  Guardsmen  or  recruit  w 
possesses  an  amateur  radio  opera 
tor’s  license. 

Under  the  plan,  operations  of  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  MARS  will  be  part 
the  regular  training  programs  f 
National  Guard  communicatior 
units  and  personnel.  Equipment  f 
MARS  stations,  which  may  be  estaf- 
lished  at  any  of  the  Guard  Armori 
or  Air  Bases,  would  be  supplied  1 
the  United  States  Army  and  A: 
Force  where  necessary  . 

The  National  Guard  netwo 
yvould  fit  into  the  nation-yvide  servic 
MARS  netyvork  in  this  yvay  :  Nation 
Guard  MARS  operators  yvould  won 
their  own  sets  at  home  and  yvould  r 
j)ort  in  to  their  local  MARS  Statii 
Director  at  the  Armory  or  Air  Baf 
The  Station  MARS  Director  yvoui 
check  into  a  state  net  by  reporting  i 
to  the  State  MARS  Director  or  N 
Control  Station — there  yvill  be  oi 
each  for  the  Army  and  Air  Guard  i 
each  state — yvho  in  turn  would 
netted  into  the  numbered  Army 
Air  Force  MARS  Directors.  In  t 
final  check,  the  Headquarters  MA 
stations  of  the  numbered  Armies  a 
Air  Forces  yvould  net  in  with  Arn 
and  Air  Force  Headquarters  at  Wa: 
ington,  D.  C. 

MARS  activities  would  be  in  ad 
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tioii  to  regular  \veekl\  armory  train¬ 
ing  of  the  National  Guard  an(i  purely 
^,n  a  voluntary  basis. 

"The  MARS  program  should  he  an 
inijiortant  factor  in  providing  a  reser¬ 
voir  of  trained  and  qualified  radio 
ojH'rators  and  maintenance  men  for 
the  new  National  Guard,’"  said  Major 
General  K.  F.  Gramer.  National 
Guard  Bureau  Chief. 

"It  provides  an  unparalleled  op¬ 
portunity  for  radio  ’hams  to  become 
a  part  of  the  radio  communications 
system  that  would  play  a  vital  part 
in  the  defense  of  the  United  States  in 
case  of  emergency  .” 

Amateur  radio  operators  inter¬ 
ested  in  participating  in  the  MARS 
program  and  who  can  cjualifv  for 
membership  in  the  National  Guard 
should  contact  the  Adjutant  General 
of  thoir  state  or  the  nearest  (mard 
armory  or  air  base. 

CCAFA  Meeting  Discusses 
Credits 

Problems  of  Reserve  credits  were 
discussed  with  armed  serxices  infor¬ 
mation  leaders  at  a  luncheon  of  the 
Coordinating  Committee  for  Armed 
Forces  Associations  at  the  Army- 
Navy  Club,  Washington.  I).  C.,  April 
loth.  I  See  story  also  in  General 
News  section. ) 

(mests  of  the  Committee  at  the 
luncheon  were  Maj.  Gen.  Vernon  K. 
Prichard.  Chief.  F^ublic  Information 
T)  vision  of  the  Army;  Maj.  Gen. 
Charles  W.  Ryder.  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Chief  of  Staff  for  Civilian 
Components,  of  the  Army;  Brig.  Gen. 
A.  Robert  Ginsburgh,  Deputy  Diiec- 
tor  of  Public  Relations  of  the  Air 
Force;  and  Captain  Harry  E.  Sears. 
Director.  Public  Information  Divi- 
don.  of  the  Navy. 

As  Deputy  Information  Chief  for 
Civilian  Components.  General  Ryder 
<  aught  most  '  of  the  Coordinating 
Committees  questions. on  the  matter 
of  Reserve  members  accjuiring  cred¬ 
its  for  activities  in  Association  af¬ 
fairs. 

General  Ryder,  in  answer  to  the 
Committees  query,  said  that  there 
are  so  many  groups  high-pressuring 
for  Reserve  pay — their  only  interest 
^ccms  to  be  in  pa\ — that  the  whoh' 
lause  of  acquiring  credits  is  being 
Harmed.  He  said,  for  instance,  that 
i^oine  Reservists  are  attempting  to  a(!- 
f|uire  credits  for  their  daily  civilian 
'X  cupational  hours  on  the  theory  that 
hey  are  performing  the  same  essen- 
ial  work  as  they  would  in  service. 
Mso,  the  Civilian  Components  infor¬ 


mation  chief  said,  some  groups  are 
lobbx  ing  for  travel  pay  for  attend¬ 
ing  various  organizational  meetings. 
These  were  examples  of  the  various 
pressures  being  applied  for  credits 
which  are  harming  the  legitimate 
earning  of  credits. 

In  summing  up,  C/eneral  Ryder 
said  that  he  could  not  presently  give 
an  adequate  answer  regarding  Re¬ 
servists  earning  credits  for  Associa¬ 
tion  activities,  but  that  he  would  give 
the  matter  his  attention  and  inform 
tlie  Committee  on  his  findings. 

Any  information  so  gained  will  be 
reported  in  these  columns. 

AF  Decentralizing  Reserve 
Records 

The  Air  Force  has  transferred  the 
personnel  records  of  half  a  million 
Air  Force  Reservists  from  USAF 
headquarters  in  Washington,  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  numbered  Air 
Forces  under  Continental  Air  Com¬ 
mand. 

The  transfer  oonqdeted  March  15, 
1949,  moved  the  records  closer  to  the 
Reserve  personnel  concerned  to  allow 
more  direct  and  personal  administra¬ 
tion  of  Reserve  affairs. 

Any  change  of  address  should  be 
reported  immediately  to  the  appro¬ 
priate  Air  Force  headquarters  to  per¬ 
mit  personnel  records  to  follow  the 
Reservists  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Air  Force  to  which  the  Re¬ 
serve  records  were  sent,  and  the 
states  to  be  served  by  each,  are  as 
follows: 

First  Air  Force.  Fort  Slocum.  New 
York  —  Connecticut,  Maine.  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  New  Hampshire.  New  Jer-  ' 
sev.  New  York.  Rhode  Island,  and 
N  ermont. 

Fourth  Air  Force,  Hamilton  Air 
Force  Base.  San  Rafael,  California — 
Arizona,  California,  Idaho,  Montana. 
Nevada,  Oregon.  Utah,  and  Washinjj- 
ton. 

Ninth  Air  Force.  Langley  Air 
Force  Base.  Hampton,  Virginia — 
Delaware.  District  of  Columbia,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Virtrinia.  and  West  Virginia. 


Tenth  Air  Force,  Fort  Benjamin 
Harrison.  Indiana — Colorado,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michi¬ 
gan.  Minnesota,  M  issouri,  Nebraska, 
North  Dakota.  South  Dakota,  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  Wyoming. 

Twelfth  Air  Force,  Brooks  Air 
Base.  San  Antonio.  Texas — Arkansas, 
Louisiana,  New  Mexico.  Oklahoma 
and  Texas. 

Fourteenth  Air  Force,  Orlando  Air 
Force  Base.  Florida — Alabama,  Flor¬ 
ida.  Georgia.  Mississippi,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Ten¬ 
nessee. 

AF  Radar  Course  For  Air  NC 

Technicians  assigned  to  Air  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  Aircraft  Control  and 
Warning  Squadrons  will  be  given 
thorough  training  in  the  use  of  the 
latest  type  radar  equipment  in  a  spe¬ 
cial  course  to  be  conducted  by  the 
V,  S.  Air  Force  at  Keesler  Air  Force 
Base.  Mississippi. 

The  air  technicians,  both  officers 
and  enlisted  men,  who  serve  in  a 
full-time  civilian  capacity  as  well  as 
in  a  National  (i^iard  status,  will  take 
a  concentrated,  comprehensive  three- 
month  course. 

Classes  of  live  men  each,  which  the 
air  technicians  will  attend  in  their 
civilian  status,  started  in  May.  A  new 
class  will  be  begun  each  succeed¬ 
ing  week  until  a  total  of  50  men  are 
in  training.  Any  vacancies  will  be 
filled  by  other  members  of  the  radar 
units,  who  will  attend  in  their  mili¬ 
tary  status. 

It  is  anticipated  that  graduates  of 
the  course  w  ill  return  to  their  units 
qualified  as  instructors,  capable  of 
organizing  and  supervising  the  train¬ 
ing  of  radar  mechanics  and  other  in¬ 
structors. 

The  radar  network  of  the  Air  Na- 
tionaUjGuard,  which  is  strategically 
located  throughout  the  continental 
I  nited  States,  consists  of  24  aircraft 
control  and  warning  squadrons  and 
12  aircraft  control  squadrons.  Of 
these,  22  aircraft  control  and  warn¬ 
ing  squadrons  and  11  aircraft  control 
squadrons  have  been  Federally  recog¬ 
nized. 
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R.  L.  O’CONNOR,  Secretary 


WARTIME  PRODVCTIOIS  CON¬ 
TROLS,  by  David  ISovick,  Melvin 
Annhen  and  W,  C,  Tuppner,  Colum¬ 
bia  University  Press.  441  pages. 
Price  $6.00. 

Despite  all-important  cpiestions  of 
policy,  the  crux  of  wartime  production 
control  lies  on  the  procedural  level. 
Three  men,  each  with  many  years’  war¬ 
time  government  experience,  here  re¬ 
view  critically  the  more  important  con¬ 
trol  techniques  used  in  World  War  II. 
pointing  out  concrete  steps  that  should 
he  taken  in  any  future  similar  emer¬ 
gency. 

Twice  within  a  single  generation  the 
American  economy  has  been  brought 
under  centralized  direction  to  secure 
maximum  production  for  national  de¬ 
fense.  Yet,  at  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  II,  we  approached  the  problems 
facing  us  as  if  there  were  no  reserve 
fund  of  experience  upon  which  to  draw. 
To  prevent  a  repetition  of  this,  Messrs. 
Novick,  Anshen  and  Truppner  give  us 
a  practical  survey  of  the  control  meth¬ 
ods  tried,  discarded,  revised  and  en¬ 
forced  during  World  War  II — which 
worked  and  which  did  not,  and  ivhy. 

They  delineate  the  special  economic 
problems  created  by  war,  and  analyse 
in  detail  the  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  the  efforts  designed  to  facilitate  pro¬ 
duction:  priorities,  allocations,  conser¬ 
vation,  limitation,  scheduling,  etc.,  tak¬ 
ing  into  account  the  viewpoints  of  the 
business  concerned  and  the  agencies. 

MACARTHIR^S  JAPAN,  by  Russiell 
Brines.  Lippincott.  315  pages. 
Price  $3.50. 

MacArthur  s  Japan  is  a  clear  and 
absorbing  description  of  a  major  mili¬ 
tary  defeat  upon  an  extraordinary  peo¬ 
ple.  It  covers  the  entire  spectrum  of 
Japanese  problems  during  the  recon¬ 
struction  period,  commencing  with  the 


surrender  ceremony  aboard  the  Mis¬ 
souri  and  proceeding  through  the  po¬ 
litical,  military  and  economic  revolu¬ 
tion  which  has  taken  place  in  Japan 
during  the  ensuing  three  years. 

It  is  of  passing  interest  to  note  that 
the  book  is  not  responsive  to  its  title. 
The  expression,  MacArthur^  s  Japan. 
indicates  strongly  that  the  burden  of 
the  volume  should  be  a  sympathetic  re¬ 
cital  of  the  influence  exerted  by  Gen. 
MacArthur  himself  on  post-war  devel¬ 
opments  in  the  Japanese  islands.  Ac¬ 
tually,  the  book  rarely  attempts  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  contribution  of  MacArthur, 
presenting  him  in  a  reasonable  and 
credible  perspective,  and  crediting  not 
him  alone  but  the  American  system  it¬ 
self  for  the  bulk  of  the  success  achieved 
during  the  occupation. 

The  author  departs  from  this  ap¬ 
proach  on  one  occasion — and  with  com¬ 
plete  propriety — when  he  describes 
Gen.  MacArthur’s  aggressive  and  in¬ 
flexible  determination  to  insure  that  the 
occupation  would  be  fundamentally  an 
American  undertaking,  stressing  his 
vigorous,  and  at  the  same  time  clever, 
activities  which  resulted  in  the  com¬ 
plete  subordination  of  Russian  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  formulation  of  occupation 
policy. 

Mr.  Brines,  calling  on  extensive  per¬ 
sonal  experience,  gives  a  clear  picture 
of  the  many  unprecedented  problems 
facing  the  Japanese  nation.  His  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  humanization  of  the  em¬ 
peror,  for  example,  extends  far  beyond 
a  simple  account  of  tbe  fundamental 
change  in  status  of  the  Mikado,  and 
gives  the  reader  a  clear  insight  into 
the  character  of  a  people  who  will  ac¬ 
cept  their  leader  as  superhuman  for 
ten  centuries  and  then  obediently  and 
upon  the  simple  word  of  a  conqueror, 
recognize  him  as  a  fallible,  human 
equal.  ^ 

The  many  volumes  written  during 
the  war  on  the  character  of  the  Jap¬ 
anese  soldier  assume  far  greater  real¬ 


ism  in  the  light  of  Mr.  Brines’  account 
of  these  same  Bushido-inflamed  soldier, 
in  time  of  peace.  They  are,  he  point> 
out,  individuals  of  very  ordinary  char, 
acter,  in  the  main  having  accepted  their 
defeat  philosophically,  turning  tr.  g 
wide  variety  of  normal  pursuits,  and 
uniting  only  in  the  conviction  that  itiso. 
far  as  war  crimes  were  concerned,  their 
only  crime  was  defeat.  j 

— Marine  Corps  Gazet'e 
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THOMAS:  ROCK  OF  CHICK  A. 
MAUGA,  by  Richard  O^ Connor.  378 
pages.  Prentice-Hall.  $4.00. 


Shortly  after  the  Civil  War.  (ien. 
William  T.  Sherman  had  this  to  <ay 
about  his  former  West  Point  classmate: 
“The  day  is  coming  when  .  .  .  brave 
George  Thomas  will  be  the  idol  of  the 
South.  I  predict  it.  Gentlemen.”  (  en- 
eral  Sherman  was  indeed  far-seeing 
for  only  now,  some  84  years  after  the 
Civil  War,  is  Gen.  George  Henrv 
Thomas  getting  the  recognition  he 
richly  deserves.  History  records  that 
no  Civil  War  general  was  more  impor- 
tant  or  more  influential  than  Thonia>. 
and  yet  he  has  been  sadly  neglected 
for  all  these  years. 

If  General  Thomas  were  alive  today, 
he  probably  would  not  be  surprised  by 
this  seeming  neglect,  as  he  experienced 
much  the  same  thing  during  his  mili¬ 
tary  career.  There  are  several  con¬ 
tributing  causes  for  bis  lack  of  puhlir 
recognition.  George  Tbomas  was  aloed 
from  politics  and  was  a  quiet,  self-con 
tained  individual.  He  refused  to  bf' 
drawn  into  the  intrigue  and  scheming 
that  catapulted  a  number  of  general' 
to  fame.  In  addition,  George  Thomas 
was  a  Virginian  by  birth,  who  turned 
his  back  on  his  family  and  friends  to 
remain  loyal  to  the  Union.  Even  tlib 
patriotic  act,  which  must  have  caused 
him  great  personal  grief,  was  viewed 
with  considerable  suspicion,  and  no 
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less  a  personage  than  President  Lincoln 
entertained  doubts  as  to  the  loyalty  of Bjiigj  j 
this  outstanding  soldier  who  contrihut  Bcatior 
ed  so  heavily  to  Union  victory.  Itradii 

After  graduation  from  West  Point.|*® 
George  Thomas  spent  his  time  trying 
to  improve  himself  in  his  chosen  pm- 
fession.  His  first  military  duty  -was  in 
the  Florida  Indian  fighting  against  tbr 
Seminoles.  He  later  gained  his  fir?! 
real  recognition  as  <  Field  Artillery 
Lieutenant  in  the  Mexican  War.  TbeBSpecify 
artillery  saved  the  day  at  Buena  Vista.|or  plai 
and  the  splendid  work  done  by  Thomas 
section  during  that  engagement  was  in 
eluded  in  the  official  reports  forwarded 
to  Washington. 

This  study  of  General  Thomas  re 
veals  him  to  be  not  only  an  extremely 
capable  and  valorous  soldier,  but  ar 
honest  and  sincere  patriot  as  well.  Hr 
earned  the  sobriquet,  “Rock  of  Chicka 
mauga,”  for  his  valiant  leadership  ot 
his  small  corps  at  Chickamauga,  whereWder  1 
he  saved  the  Union  army  from  defeaiftrders 
as  he  stood  alone  against  great  od(l4|. 
while  the  remainder  of  the  Cumher^g^j^^ 
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]ainl  Army  retreated  in  disorder.  His  ~ 
^jrilliant  leadership  and  courage  have 
lit  er  been  contested. 

it  has  never  been  possible  for  a  com- 
ni.  nder  to  hoodwink  his  troops  for  very 
lojig.  They  are  the  first  to  know  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  their  commander  is  cour¬ 
ageous  and  capable.  George  Thomas 
beloved  by  the  Army  of  the  Cum- 
luiland,  where  he  was  affectionately 
rel'^rred  to  as  “Old  Pap.” 

'i'his  book  will  he  of  particular  de- 
lig’it  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
Ci'il  War;  however,  it  deserves  a  wider 
aiifiience.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of 
a  more  interesting  figure,  and  in 
Thomas:  Rock  of  Chickamauga,  Rich¬ 
ard  O’Connor  has  done  full  justice  to 
his  subject. 

■ — Field  Artillery  Journal. 

tLEVEy  GEJSERALS:  STUDIES  IIS 
AMERICAIS  COMMAISD,  by  Fletcher 
Pratt,  'Wm.  Sloan  Associates,  Price 
on  request, 

I 

Through  the  careers  of  eleven  Amer¬ 
ican  commanders,  in  actions  and  cam¬ 
paigns  from  the  Revolution  through 
World  War  II,  Mr.  Pratt  traces  the 
development  of  the  distinctive  and  orig¬ 
inal  American  contribution  to  the  sci¬ 


ence  of  warfare.  This  contribution  is 
the  use  of  infantry,  armed  with  individ¬ 
ual  weapons  designed  for  aimed  fire,  as 
the  major  element  in  offensive  opera¬ 
tions.  This  theory,  as  applied  and  de¬ 
veloped  in  action  over  the  years,  has 
been  consistently  successful  against  the 
widely  varied  military  plans  and  meth¬ 
ods  it  has  had  to  confront. 


RADIO  AT  IJLTRA-HIGH  FREQUEIS- 
CIES.,  Volume  /I,  edited  by  IS,  Gold¬ 
smith,  F,  Van  Ducky  Robert  S,  Bur- 
napy  Edward  T,  Dicky y  and  George 
M,  K,  Baker,  RCA  Review,  RCA 
Laboratories  Division,  485  pagesy 
price  $2,50, 

A  collection  of  papers  and  abstracts 
of  papers  prepared  by  RCA  authors 
on  practically  all  phases  of  ultra-high 
frecpiency  generation,  transmission  and 
reception.  These  papers  are  reprints 
of  material  which  has  appeared  in 
periodicals  since  1940.  The  work  is 
well  arranged  and  indexed  in  one 
volume.  Since  the  material  presented 
in  the  hook  is  not  new,  its  technical 
content  needs  no  comment,  having 
previously  withstood  the  test  of  publi¬ 
cation. 

As  to  the  arrangement  of  the  hook. 


the  material  appears  under  seven  head¬ 
ings  entitled  “Antennas  and  Trans¬ 
mission  Lines,”  “Propagation,”  “Recep¬ 
tion,”  “Radio  Relays,”  ’’Microwaves,” 
“Measurements  and  Comi)onents,”  and 
“Aids  to  Navigation.” 

In  addition  to  the  text  proper,  the 
hook  contains  an  excellent  ultra-high 
frecpiency  bibliography  dating  hack  to 
1925.  and  a  section  containing  sum¬ 
maries  of  the  papers  which  appeared  in 
Volume  I  <d  Radio  at  Ultra-High  Fre¬ 
quencies,  which  is  now  fuit  of  i)rint. 

— Journal,  Franklin  Institute. 


THE  RECORDIISG  AISD  REPRODUC¬ 
TION  OF  SOUNDy  by  Oliver  Read, 
Howard  W,  Sams  &  Co,,  Inc,  304 
pages,  $5,00, 

As  editor  of  Radio  &  Television 
Neil'S  for  many  years,  Mr.  Read  has 
been  able  to  analyze  and  appraise  the 
host  of  circuits,  equipment,  accessories, 
and  philosophies  that  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  about  this  extensive  subject. 
An  avid  enthusiast  on  high  fidelity  re¬ 
cording  and  rei)roduction  and  a  critical 
experimenter  in  all  phases  of  the  art, 
Mr.  Read  presents  his  material  with 
the  authority  born  from  practical  ex¬ 
perience  in  his  own  laboratory,  with  all 
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types  of  record-pIay!)ack  equipment. 
Noted  for  his  easy-to-read  style  of  pre¬ 
senting  technical  information,  his  pres¬ 
entation  of  all  phases  of  this  subject  is 
accomplished  with  unusual  clarity. 
Evolving  his  subject  from  a  complete 
history  of  sound  and  the  behavior  of 
sound  waves,  the  author  fully  covers  all 
basic  media  for  making  recordings  with 
a  detached  analysis  of  their  respective 
merits.  yVuxiliary  ecpiipment  is  fully 
covered  and  amply  illustrated. 

The  handbook  provides  excellent 
coverage  of  acoustical  systems  for  the 
reproduction  of  sound  and  a  complete 
analysis  of  the  various  types  of  ampli¬ 
fiers,  together  vyith  their  individual  ap- 
l)lications. 

PHOTOELECTRICITY,  AJSD  ITS  AP¬ 
PLICATION,  by  V,  K,  Zworkin  & 

E.  G,  Ramherg.  John  Wiley  & 

Sons,  Inc,  494  pages;  $7,50, 

This  volume  replaces  the  second  edi¬ 
tion  of  Photocells  and  their  Applica¬ 
tion,  by  Dr.  Zworykin  and  E.  D.  Wil¬ 
son.  It  retains  the  aim  of  its  predeces¬ 
sor — to  present  the  reader  with  prac¬ 
tical  reliable  data  on  the  properties, 
preparation  and  applications  of  photo¬ 
electric  devices.  So  many  developments 
have  taken  place  since  the  publication 
of  the  Zworykin-Wilson  second  edition 
that  the  new  book  is  about  twice  as 
large. 

Throughout  Photoelectricity  the  em¬ 
phasis  is  on  practical  aspects.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  assures  smooth  continuity 
of  the  text  by  eliminating  interruptions 
that  the  presentation  of  mathematical 
theory  would  ’  produce.  Eormulas  in¬ 
volved  are  included  in  footnotes. 
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Lord  Hornblower  (Forester)  .  2.50 

Tales  of  the  South  Pacific 

(Michener)  .  3.00 

Non-Fiction 

Company  Commander  (MacDonald)  3.00 
George  Washington  (Freeman)  Vol. 

I  &  II  . 15.00 

Goebbel's  Diaries  .  4.00 

I  Chose  Freedom  (Kravchenko)  .  1.49 

Iron  Curtain  (Gouzenko)  .  3.00 

Marshall — Citizen  Soldier  (Frye)  ...  3.75 

Medal  of  Honor  (GPO)  . 4.50 

On  Active  Service  (iStimson,  Bundy)  5.00 

The  Price  of  Power  (Baldwin)  .  3.75 

Roosevelt  and  Hopkins  (Sherwood)  6.00 


World  War  II 
European  Theater 


Crusade  In  Europe  (Eisenhower)  ....  5.00 

Dark  December  (Battle  of  the  Bulge) 

(Merriam)  .  3.00 

German  Generals  Talk  (Hart)  .  4.00 

Secret  Missions  (Zacharias)  .  3.75 

Selected  Speeches  and  Statements  of 
General  of  the  Army  George  C. 

Marshall,  Cloth  edition  . 2.75 

Fighting  forces  edition  .  .25 


TECHNIQUES  IN  EXPERIMENTAL 
ELECTRONICS,  by  C,  H,  Bachman, 
252  pages,  John  Wiley  &  Sons, 
Inc,  $3,50, 

A  STUDY  of  control,  assembly,  utiliza¬ 
tion,  and  techniques  of  working  with 
controlled  beams  of  charged  particles 
in  vacua  or  at  very  low  pressures.  This 
working  manual  gives  the  research  sci¬ 
entist  and  the  student  the  benefit  of  the 
author’s  wide  experience  in  making  all 
kinds  of  experimental  electronic  equip¬ 
ment.  Here  are  techniques  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  measurement  of  vacua;  the 
preparation  and  design  of  glass  tubula- 
tions;  the  production  of  glass  seals; 
the  preparation  of  cathodes  and  other 
electrodes;  and  the  preparation  and  ap¬ 
plication  of  fluorescent  materials.  Back¬ 
ground  material  and  mathematical  dem¬ 
onstrations  are  kept  to  a  minimum.  This 
is  a  practical  volume,  whose  techniques 
can  l)e  put  to  work  in  your  laboratory 
immediately. 

SCIENTIFIC  FOUNDATIONS  OF 
VACUUM  TECHNIQUES,  by  Saul 
D ashman,  846  pages,  John  Wiley 
&  Sons,  Inc,  $15,00, 

An  outstanding  volume  on  the  physi¬ 
cal  and  chemical  bases  for  high  vacu¬ 
um.  This  authoritative  work  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  study  of  all  phases  of  achieving, 
maintaining  and  measuring  high  vacu¬ 
um.  It  is  clearly  written  and  contains 
over  300  illustrations  and  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  tables  useful  in  vacuum  tech¬ 
nique.  It  will  be  particularly  valuable 
to  physicists,  chemists,  mechanical  en¬ 
gineers.  metallurgists,  and  chemical  en- 


Okinawa:  The  Last  Battle 

Book-of-the-Month  Club  News: 

“It  is  impossible  to  avoid  superlalixes 
in  characterizing  this  story  of  the  con. 
quest  of  Okinawa.” 

Neu'  York  Times: 

.  .  an  outstanding  success.” 

Philadelphia  Inquirer: 

“Okinawa  will  rank  high  on  the  mas¬ 
sive  bookshelf  dealing  with  Vi'orld 
War  II.” 

Boston  Herald: 

.  •  recommend  it  without  reserva¬ 
tion.” 

Cleveland  News : 

^^this  hook  is  a  monument  to  the  men 
who  fought  oil  Okinawa.” 


giners  with  a  good  background  in  the 
held. 


The  War  As  I  Knew  If  (Paffon)  .  3.75 

The  War  Reports  (Marshall,  King, 

Arnold)  . .  7.50 

Target  Germany  (VII  Bomber  Com¬ 
mand  )  .  .  1 .00 

Thirty  Seconds  Over  Tokyo  (Lawson)  .25 

War  in  the  Air,  1931-41  (Barnett)  ....  3.50 

My  Three  Years  With  Elsenhower 

( Butcher )  .  .  5.00 


Pacific  Theater 


Island  Victory  (Marshall) 

Cloth  edition  .  2.00 

Fighting  forces  edition  .  .25 

I  Saw  the  Fall  of  the  Philippines 

(Romulo)  .  3.00 

The  Last  Chapter  (Pyle)  — .  .  2.50 

Leyte  Calling  (St.  John)  _  2.50 

Men  on  Bataan  (Hersey)  .  2.50 

Okinawa  (Official)  .  6.00 

U.  S.  Marines  on  Iwo  Jima  (Five 
M  arine  Combat  Fighters)  .  .25 


Battle  Report — Pearl  Harbor  to  the 
Coral  Sea  (Karig  &  Kelly)  ....VoL  I  3.50 
Battle  Report — Vol.  II  (Atlantic  War)  3.50 
Battle  Report — Vol.  Ill  (Middle 


Phase)  . 5.00 

Battle  Report — Vol.  IV  (End  of  an  Em¬ 
pire)  . - .  5.00 

Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf  (Woodward)  4.00 

Carrier  War  (Jensen)  .  2.50 

The  Navy's  War  (Pratt)  . 2.75 

The  Stilwell  Papers  . . 4.00 


Civil  War 


Gettysburg  . 3.50 

House  Divided  (Ben  Ames  Williams)  5.75 

Lee's  Lieutenants  (Freeman) 

(3  Vols.  $7  per  Vol.)  . . . .  21.00 

No  Bugles  Tonight  . . 3.00 

R.  E.  Lee  (4  Vols.  $6.25  per  Vol.)  ....  25.00 

Scarlet  Patch  (Lancaster)  .  3.00 

Sherman — Fighting  Prophet  ..  .  5.00 

Three  Days  (Longstreet)  .  2.75 

War  Years  With  Jeb  Stuart  (Blaclc- 
•  ford)  . -  .  3.00 


Military  Thought  and  Strategy 


Air  Power  an  d  Total  War  (Caldwell)  2.50 
Armed  Forces  as  a  Career  (Callahan)  4.00 
National  Security  and  the  General 

Staff  (Nelson)  . . . - .  5.00 

Military  Training 

1-219:  Photography  . 65 

Officers  Guide  .  3.50 

The  New  Articles  of  War  .  1.00 

Spies  and  Saboteurs  (What  the  Citi¬ 
zen  Should  Know  About)  (Irwin  & 

Johnson)  . 2.50 

Codes  and  Ciphers  (Morgan)  .  .60 

Electrical  Shop  (Stone)  .  .  -40 

Radio  Operating  (Stone)  .  *60 

Radio  Principles  fS+one)  .  1.00 

Military  History 

Alexander  of  Macedon  (Lamb)  .  3.50 

Beginning  of  the  U.  S.  Army  (Jacobs)  5.00 
Genghis  Khan  (Lamb)  . .25 
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REMALLOY  gerierall] 
Instead  pf  36-41%^^ 
Magnet .  Steel 


Now  you  con  work  with 


Permanent  Magnet  Material 

(Manufactured  under  license  from  Western  f  lectric  Company) 
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ARNOLD  CP 


in  the  forM  of  BARS  and  CAJtl 
or  SINTiIeD  to  SPECIAL  SHAPE 


In  addition  to  our  customary  production  of  all  types  of  ALNICO  and 
other  permanent  magnet  materials,  we  now  produce  REMALLOY. 
The  various  forms  in  which  it  is  available — bars,  castings  or  sintered 
shapes — are  all  produced  under  the  Arnold  methods  of  100%  quality- 
control;  and  can  be  supplied  to  you  either  in  rough  or  semi-finished 
condition,  or  as  completely  finished  units  ready  for  assembly.  •  Let 
us  help  you  secure  the  cost-saving  advantages  of  REMALLOY  in  your 
designs.  Call  or  write  for  further  data,  or  for  engineering  assistance. 
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SUBSIDIARY  OF  ALLEGHENY  LUDLUM  STEEL  CORPORATION 
147  EAST  ONTARIO  STREET,  CHICAGO  11,  ILLINOIS 


SPECIALISTS  AND  LEADERS  IN  THE  DESIGN,  ENGINEERING  AND  MANUFACTURE  OF  ' 

PERMANENT  MAGNETS 
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The  IRC  answer  to  this  critical  question  is  shown  in 
part  on  the  above  circuit  diagram.  These  miniature 
size,  light  weight  resistors  are  IRC  engineered  for  the 
advanced  requirements  of  government  electronics. 
Dependability  has  been  proved  in  field  and  laboratory. 

For  example  the  Advanced  Type  BTR  }4  watt  re¬ 
sistor,  equivalent  to  JAN-R-11  Type  RCIO,  gave 
superior  performance  in  the  wartime  proximity  fuse. 
IRC  Fingertip  Controls  and  Switches  are  compact 
and  wafer-thin,  eliminate  bulky  shaft  and  bushing  of 
conventional  knob-drive  parts.  At  high  frequencies, 
tiny  Type  MPM  with  %"  resistor  body  has  excelleift 
electrical  characteristics  at  34  watt  in  ranges  from 
10  ohms  to  1.0  megohm.  Type  FRW  Powe/  Wjge 
Wounds  are  fiat  and  space  saving.  Unique  design 
permits  assembly  singly  or  in  stacks.  Completely 


insulated  and  protected  against  moisture  and  salt 
spray,. fiat  MW  Wire  Wound  Resistors  are  radically 
different  :n  design.  Light  weight  construction  offers 
many  opportunities  for  savings  in  space  and  cost. 

We’ll  be  glad  to  send  you  full  technical  data  on  these 
IRC  resistors.  Just  mail  the  convenient  coupon. 

For  fast  delivery  on  your  small-order  requirements 
for  standard  resistors,  rely  on  IRC’s  Industrial  Serv¬ 
ice  Plan.  It  enables  your  IRC  distributor  to  give  you 
’round-the-corner  service  right  from  his  local  stocks. 
We’lJ,  gladly  send  you  his  name  and  address. 
International  Resistance  Co.,  401  N.  Broad  St., 
Philadelphia  8,  Penna.  In  Canada:  International 
Resistance  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Licensee. 
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Pbwer  Resistors  •  Voltmeter  Multipliers 
Insulated  Composition' Resistors 
Low  Wattage  Wire  Wounds  •  Controls 
Rheostats  *  Voltage  Dividers 
Precisions  *  Deposited  Carbon  Precistors 
HP  and  High  Voltage  Resistors 
Insulated  Chokes 


Name 


INTERNATIONAL  RESISTANCE  COMPANY 

401  N.  BROAD  STREET,  PHICaDELPHIA  8,  PA. 


Company- 


Address 


i.  f.  ARNDT  A  CO.,  AOV.  AOCNCY 


